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N pursuing this topic, we can not, of course, 

hope to make a full catalogue of stars ; but 

we shall follow the example of ancient as- 
tronomers, and group them into constellations, 
so that in designating the true rank, and de- 
scribing the marked characteristics of the higher, 
we shall ascertain the position of the lesser 
magnitudes. Perhaps we shall thus gain a bet- 
ter and a clearer view of the literary system 
than if we burden the mind with abstruse cal- 
culations regarding erudite problems almost out 
of sight in the dim past. The English language 
being a transformation of the Saxon tongue, 
and having words ingrafted upon it from every 
European language, was, of course, much en- 
riched by translation ; and the first germ of that 
plant, with its fairest flowers of poetry and fruits 
of wisdom, was nurtured and directed by for- 
eign influence. The translation of the Bible 


‘from the originals, the publication of More’s 


“Utopia,” and especially Chaucer’s delightful 
poems, may be regarded as the true starting- 
point of English literature properly so called. 
“Father Chaucer,” as he is affectionately 
styled by Gascoigne, was a contemporary of the 
revival of Italian letters under Dante, Petrarch, 
and Boccaccio, and, of course, an indefatigable 
translator; and yet so much quaintness and 
originality flowed from his pen, that he has 
stamped every work with his own image, and 
almost invariably surpassed the original. This 
is eminently the case with “Canterbury Tales,” 
the framing of which was adopted from the 
“Decameron” of Boccaccio, but which far ex- 
ceeds the latter in propriety, probability, and 
good taste. Although this author is little read, 
because of the obsoleteness of many words and 
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the radical change in others since his time, yet 
his diction was revived by Spenser in the “ Faerie 
Queene,” in order to give an air of antiquity in 
keeping with the romantic chivalry of his sub- 
ject. 

The productions of the Elizabethan era may 
be opposed to the intellectual triumphs of the 
age of Pericles, that of Augustus, that of the 
Medici, and that of Louis XIV. It was then the 
human intellect soared aloft with its broadest 
and strongest wing, 

** Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot 
Which men call earth.” 
This majestic period is adorned by Sidney, 
“the jewel of the court ;” by Spenser, styled by 
Campbell “the Rubens of English poetry ;” by 
Raleigh, the colonizer of Virginia; by Lord Ba- 
con, who revolutionized philosophy ; and by the 
very greatest of all writers, the immortal Shakes- 
peare. Of this latter writer, and many other 
dramatists who commenced their career during 
Elizabeth’s reign, we shall have occasion to 
speak hereafter. These are some of the bright- 
est stars in that glorious galaxy which sheds 
such a luster on the court of the Virgin Queen. 
English drama was matured at this time, the 
germ of which existed in the Greek tragedy, 
the mystery or miracle-play of the Middle Ages, 
in which some Biblical incident was repre- 
sented, and, later still, taking the shape of the 
moralities, one step nearer the embodiment of 
imaginary personages. In these pieces, the 
virtues, the vices, the sentiments of human na- 
ture, were personified. Harlequin and that other 
pleasant Italian, Pulcinella, the universal type 
of popular drollery or satire, are supposed to 
trace their pedigree to the moralities of the 
Middle Ages. The drama came into existence 
because of the intense realistic tendency of the 
imagination. Most of the authors commenced 
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their career as actors. Hence, they were able 
to put their characters in the most striking and 
effective positions. They were not cold, unim- 
passioned artists, carving out, as from marble, 
nobie monuments of their genius, but men, suf- 
fering and enjoying to the utmost, and writing 
for fellow-men thirsting for some new and true 
delineation of human passion. A kind of fren- 
zied vision possessed the dramatist, and it was 
easier to give the words and acts than to de- 
scribe character. He sees, and simply tells us 
what he sees; he does not judge or analyze. 
The deeds speak for themselves, and call forth 
praise or censure. So completely does the 
author sympathize with his creation that his 
own personality is swallowed up in that he de- 
picts. He feels every emotion that he describes, 
and is, in turn, a hero, a misanthrope, a meta- 
physician, a tyrant, a gentle, womanly heart, 
or an inconstant flirt! It is to this wonderful 
power in its perfection that Shakespeare owed 
his excellence. 

Ben Jonson, Marlowe, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Massinger, and Ford had this magician’s art in 
a greater or less degree. These were 

“ Shining stars that run 
Their glorious course round Shakespeare’s golden sun.” 
In the incomparable works of the Bard of Avon, 
we have the condensation of merit in beauty, 
wisdom, and wit. He is the fit representative 
of the Goklen Age, unmatched within the realm 
of Time! 
“ He did not, with Promethean aim, 

Attempt to steal ethereal fame ; 

Rather to him the thoughts of heaven 

Were by celestial bounty given. 

He read profound, in every page 

Of Nature’s volume, every age 

And act of man! Each passion’s course 

He traces with resistless force ; 

And with a more than mortal art, 

Gives unknown feelings to the heart ; 

And doth the willing fancy bear, 

Just as his fancy wills and where.”” 

The immortal works of this period “were 
not for an age, but for all time;” and, “not- 
withstanding the great and grievous faults 
with which their excellences are contrasted, 
they will be read with still increasing ardor 
and admiration through age after age, because 
in them art is but the interpreter and hand- 
maid of nature !” 

But even now a moral as well as social revo- 
lution takes place; and little by little we may 
trace the advancement of a moral spirit in man- 
ners and literature.. The Englishman turns 
from metaphysics, poetry, and the drama, to a 
study of himself. His eyes, hitherto fastened 
on the stage, where society at large is depicted, 
are by some new influence turned inward for a 





scrutiny of his own nature. Moved by a new 
and powerful impulse, he enthrones stern virtue 
as his queen, and finds pleasure only in obeying 
her mandates. He grasps his duties, and bends 
every energy of his mind to the propagation of 
moral sovereignty. 

What though Voltaire laughs at enthusiastic 
preachers and rigorous fanatics, there is a deep 
sentiment and a force which shall fight and con- 
quer! We feel in this magnificent gravity an 
inspiration as in Milton, which lifts a man out 
of himself, and raises him to heaven. 

Milton the polemic, and Milton the poet, are 
the opposing currents in the galvanic battery; 
the former, a zealous republican, advocating, 
with all the sincerity and fanaticism of a revo- 
lutionist, the doctrines of toleration and liberty 
in press, state, and education; advancing opin- 
ions of extreme latitude in regard to the mar- 
riage bond, and evincing an Asiatic contempt 
for the rights and social importance of women. 
This nature culminates in the “ Areopagitica” 
and the “Tetrachordon,” and becomes brutally 
malignant and unchristian in the celebrated 
controversy with Salmasius; slanderous in the 
attacks on the personal character of his mon- 
arch; and, in spite of his vaunted independence, 
he is an adulator of that wily despot, Cromwell, 
and decorating his retirement with the pilfered 
trappings of his martyred sovereign. The great 
epic poet of Christianity is refined, scholarly, 
and dignified, and invokes from the Seraphim 
that fire from off the altar which shall touch 
and purify his lips. From hopes so sublime, 
and supported by powers so unequaled, we 
injght well expect a “Paradise Lost,” a high 
and philosophic view of morality : 

** Divine philosophy, 
Not harsh and rugged, as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute.’’ 

The Christian Reformation, with its freedom 
of opinion, and the right of private judgment— 
of which Milton is the great type—carried to its 
extreme consequences, results in countless 
schisms, more favorable for fanciful speculations 
and wild innovations in practice than for the 
real advancement of religion. Piety causes 
disputes ; for, because they believe so earnestly, 
they differ in belief, and each clings tenaciously 
to his own creed and tenet; and, consequently, 
we have the doctrines of Clark, Newton, Bar- 
row, South, Whitefield, and Wesley, advocated 
each with an eloquence which proves that Eng- 
land is not inferior in theological literature to 
France or any other European nation. And 
the sermons of Jeremy Taylor, with his poetic, 
charitable, and pious nature permeating them, 
are to the English pulpit, what Pascal’s tri- 
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umphs of reasoning and eloquence are to the 
French pulpit. But the Restoration of 1688 
gave a new and entirely different impetus to 
literature. 

Charles IT, having been so long at the court 
of Louis XIV, with his attendants, had acquired 
French tastes and manners; and he removed all 
restrictions imposed on the nation by fanatics, 
and the result was debauchery and internal dis- 
order and external weakness. 

Assuredly, we should not now look for any 
delineations of tragic passion, or immortal em- 
bodiments of human nature; but we shall find 
brilliant satires, the best of- which is the incom- 
parable “ Hudibras,” and innumerable jeux 
d@esprit and comedies. 

The artist now examines into details, and 
searches the minutia for effects from which he 
may work back to causes. He explains, devel- 
ops, marks out boundary-lines, and adjusts all 
things by a mental line and plummet. Words 
that once flowed forth in a burning torrent have 
now lost their conviction, and we only exercise 
reason, where before we used the heart. For- 
merly the imagination carried us captive, and 
we were under a delightful spell; now we are 
calm and collected, our judgments are cool and 
dispassionate, and criticism must test before we 
are ready even moderately to enjoy. 

The object now is argument, not beauty; and 
this constitutes the classical school, of which 
Dryden is a model. A little later, following in 
his footsteps, though very original, came Pope, 
the prince of wits; and with him Young, the 
English melancholy; the selfish, heartless, and 
yet rarely gifted Dean Swift; Addison and the 
essayists, to whom we are indebted for the first 
newspaper, “The Tattler,” and the delightful 
personages in its successor, “The Spectator ;” 
Samuel Johnson, a king over scrofula and pov- 
erty, proclaiming truth, magnanimity, and self- 
sacrifice, a hero in his country’s annals. All 
these are talented writers, each of whom de- 
serves high praise for peculiar ability, and high 
blame for the plague-spot on what would other- 
wise be a joy forever—that coarseness some- 
times amounting to licentiousness, much of it 
owing to the age, and much to a willful and rep- 
rehensible administering to the profligate taste 
of society and the violent tone of manners. 

And now a new species of composition is to 
originate in England; namely, prose fiction, the 
germ of which had existed in Spain, France, 
and Italy long before it gave an earnest of its 
presence here. And though we have no Cer- 
vantes, no Le Sage, or Scudéri, yet we claim 
for our patriarchs of fiction as much originality 
and interest. De Foe, Richardson, Fielding, 





Smollett, Sterne, and Goldsmith have written, 
for the young and old and heavy-laden, master- 
pieces of simplicity and grace. Memories of 
Robinson Crusoe, Friday, and their adventures, 
are as vivid as any events in our childhood ; and 
the pages of “ Sir Charles Grandison,” although 
a little lengthy, first opened up the fields of 
romance and chivalry to our childish vision; 
while our riper years delighted in the exqui- 
sitely drawn portraits of Parson Adams, My 
Uncle Toby, and the Vicar of Wakefield. 
These romances found their richest materials 
in the lower classes; and nowhere is there more 
gentle humor or more touching pathos than 
when the theme is the goodness and the happi- 
ness of the poor. Their style is perfection it- 
self; and although the incidents are not always 
probable, they are sufficiently so to maintain the 
reader’s interest. Yet these can be no longer 
considered as very generally read; accustomed 
as we are to more rapid and highly colored nar- 
ratives, we have lost the keen relish for these 
less pretentious, but often more meritorious, 
works—many of them “forgings of the hand- 
writing of nature.” 

The English character is marked by singular 
inconsistencies. It is at once bold and timid; 
and though it discusses new theories and en- 
courages discoveries of new truths, yet it never 
admits an innovation until forced to do so by 
circumstances. But now it was to be startled 
by the promulgation of a great variety of refined 
and original speculations, often upon subjects 
before considered as being hedged ia and de- 
fended by an insurmountable barrier of sanctity 
and prescription. Religion, so intimately inter- 
woven into the very tissue of private life, and 
being so important an element in_ political 
events, is contemptuously and even hostilely 
treated by two great and insidious enemies, 
Hume and Gibbon— 

‘* Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer, 

‘he lords of irony, that master spell.” 
They reached that point in philosophy where 
all is negative; to doubt every and all things is 
the province of this species of Pyrrhonism. 
But this is only the threshold of truth; there 
is a point beyond. There can be no positive 
belief without a previous doubt. “A. little 
learning is a dangerous thing,” and a certain 
degree of reason will destroy faith; yet reason 
in its consistent application shall again restore 
that faith to universal acceptance. The crecli- 
bility of miracles, on which revelation founds its 
claim, is questioned. The ground taken is sim- 
ple, found in the two famous propositions: I. 
That it is contrary to human experience that 
miracles should be true. 2. It is not contrary 
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to experience that human testimony should be | a being so gifted, so fascinating, and so unhappy, 


false. 

There is something like a petitio principii in 
the use of the word experience. If miracles 
were subjects of experience, they would no 
longer be miracles, and a revelation can be 
founded on nothing else but miracles; that is, 
on events which are deviations from the ordi- 
nary laws of nature. Abstract certitude can 
not be reached. We can only balance the prob- 
ability of the given event with the degree of 
evidence; and it has been shown by an eminent 
mathematician, that, in a number of independent 
witnesses, the falsity of their concurrent testi- 
mony shall be mathematically more improbable, 
and so a greater miracle, than the truth of the 
statement, de 2¢ what tt may. 

More mischief has been done by the blind 
zeal of arrogant orthodoxy, than by any inher- 
ent soundness in the argument. Unable to 
combat with the logician, it has recourse to re- 
criminations and childish threatenings. Sucha 
course only draws down contempt upon the 
advocates, and injures the cause. The only 
possible way is to closely examine and carry to 
its ultimate application the advanced doctrine, 
stripping off the bandages of error and preju- 
dice, and the beauteous body of moral truth 
shall be revealed. “The Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire,” and “The History of 
England,” wherever skepticism or prejudice do 
not interfere, are noble monuments of learning, 
genius, and industry, and models of easy, fluent, 
and agreeable narration, although modern pro- 
ductions of history show an immense advance 
in this department of literature since their time. 

“The less man really knows,” says a Russian 
writer, “the greater his contempt for the or- 
dinary. He wants the far, the remote; ¢/ x’y a 
pas de grand homme pour son valet-de-chambre.” 
We have now a school of transition from the 
abstract and remote to the real and present. 
Its characteristic is an intense and reverent 
study of nature, 

“Clothing the palpable and familiar 

With golden exhalations of the dawn.” 
Landscape poetry is carried’ to perfection by 
Thomson, whose “Seasons” have caught and 
fixed every modification of scenery, while mod- 
els of excellence in lyric poetry are prolific. 
Gray’s “Ode on the Progress of Poetry,” Col- 
lins’s “ Ode on the Passions,” may be compared 
with the immortal “Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day,” 
by Dryden, and are among the finest specimens 
of this variety of composition. As a poet of 
ordinary life, whose muse is a domestic deity, 
we have William Cowper, whose touching life 
throws an additional interest over the works of 





The works which formed almost the only poet- 
ical reading of Napoleon, and were cited by 
Madame de Staél as a proof of that wild and 
pensive melancholy which foreigners consider a 
characteristic of the English mind, deserve a 
passing notice. We refer to the forgeries of 
Macpherson and Chatterton—-“ Ossian” and the 
“ Rowley Poems.” Both had a wide popularity, 
especially the former, from its impressive wild- 
ness, vague sadness, and desolate grandeur. 

These experiments made upon public credu- 
lity, conceived with such boldness, and carried 
out with such genius, were an hitherto unheard- 
of phenomenon, and the work of the most pre- 
cocious intellects. Many believed it impossible 
that these inventions were an astonishing mass 
of fabrication, giving rise to a controversy as 
to their authenticity, which resulted in proving 
them to be forgeries; yet, like the wonderful 
mocking-bird, the note of mimicry is sweeter 
than the natural song. 

The rustic heart, glorified by passion and 
elevated by communion with nature, found its 
high-priest in Robert Burns. Tenderness, sym- 
pathy, the whole history of love, is condensed 
into his lyrics, while a quaint and sly humor, 
with the additional Jrestige of a provincial dia- 
lect, adds another charm to his poems. 

The full daylight of a new era, the glorious 
outburst of new modes of thought and expres- 
sion, is found in that splendid epoch of Byron, 
Scott, and Wordsworth. Classical style, in its 
perfect prose and exquisite poetry, finished its 
work on the eve of the nineteenth century. It 
had put within the reach of all, notions of litera- 
ture and the discoveries of science, and now 
the middle classes come into notice; and we 
have a class of noble writers following the style 
of Walter Scott, “the Homer of modern civ- 
ilized life,” in his fundamental honesty and wide 
humanity, and yet each differing much in the 
bent of his genius. 

“There is no author in the whole range of 
literature, ancient or modern, whose works ex- 
hibit so perfect an embodiment of united power 
and activity as is to be found in Walter Scott.” 
He has given us a long and splendid line of 
poems, whose glory only is effaced by the in- 
tenser splendor of his novels. Many “a fearful 
battle rendered you in music,” many a pic- 
turesque scene in the Highlands, is given to 
your view, while the variety and individuality 
of the dramatis persone delight and astonish 
you. He has many hits of conception tthat 
enter into the sphere of reality. Dominie Samp- 
son, the Antiquary, Rob Roy, Bradwardine, the 
Lion-heart himself, are only a very few of his 
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characters whom we think of as men, and not 
creations of genius. 

In his delineations of the womanly nature, he 
is fully as successful. The lovely Di Vernon, 
the noble Jeannie Deans, are unparalleled. 
“The Bride of Lammermoor ” bears the impress 
of our elder dramatists. “Kenilworth” is a 
glorious pageant of the reign of Elizabeth, 
marked by singular splendor, and displaying 
Shakespearian conciseness in that scene of 
pathetic terror, the murder of Amy Robsart. 
But why should we multiply instances of this 
noble author’s power. Scott is too well known 
to need any introduction to the public, even 
were we capable of one, and his character was 
as amiable, generous, and manly as his genius 
was sublime. He was truly a fine specimen 
of humanity; goodness was stamped upon him 
within and without. 

Foremost in the ranks of modern literature 
is Byron, undoubtedly the most extraordinary 
person in the modern history of Europe. This 
“young Napoleon of the realms of rhyme,” on 
mounting the throne of letters, revolutionized the 
taste of his subjects by his wonderful poems— 
the vehicle for the most exquisite descriptions 
of the sublime in scenery, the complete embodi- 
ment of his own grand miseries, the bitterest 
invectives against intellectual supremacy, and 
the severest satire against the hollowness and 
the abuses of modern society. He fully recog- 
nized the two vices of English civilization, con- 
straint on the one hand and hypocrisy on the 
other; and, with his combative instincts, he 
attacked them, and said, “Cant is the crying 
sin of this double-dealing and false-speaking 
time of selfish spoilers.” 

The throne vacated by the early and tragic 
death of this intellectual glory, is unquestion- 
ably filled by Wordsworth, the iconoclast of the 
idol of human reason, as Byron was the wor- 
shiper. 

The Lake School was founded by Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and Southey ; the former being 
the most industrious apostle of its doctrines, 
which were sufficiently bold for any new fra- 
ternity. They preferred the ordinary speech 
of the common people to ornamented and ambi- 
tious phraseology, and held that the strong 
passions of our nature, the very padulum of 
sensationalists, were unworthy the purpose of 
the true artist, who should the rather strive to 
bring into action domestic virtues, tender graces, 
and devotional sentiments. 

Wordsworth was the poet of solitary rural 
nature, while his friend Charles Lamb drew an 
inspiration as true, as delicate, and as profound 
from city life. Shelley, Keats, Leigh Hunt, and 
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Thomas Hood are distinguished names, and 
represent authors well known and well beloved. 

In metaphysical science, it is incontestable 
that Great Britain is less distinguished than in 
other branches of knowledge. Yet philosophy 
has many devoted disciples and expounders of 
her mysteries. Bacon, Locke, Reid, Stewart, 
and all the followers of Aristotle, belong to the 
British school, which is experimental, in opposi- 
tion to the German and French schools (fol- 
lowers of Plato), which are transcendental. Na- 
ture made a great effort to give us a philosopher 
in Coleridge; but English atmosphere was not 
then so favorable to a development theory, and 
he has left us only “unmethodical rhapsodies,” 
that give us proofs of his immense but incom- 
pletely recorded powers. _ 

With the modern age come in the two dis- 
tinctive features of modern literature; namely, 
journalism and the novel, the former assisting 
the début of the latter. Blackwood’s Magazjne, 
the Quarterly, and the Edinburgh Review ave 
the most celebrated journals. The latter was 
founded by Jeffrey, Hallam, Sidney Smith, and 
Macaulay. Smith was a “sort of rough rider 
of his subjects,” treating them with a rich 
humor and dry sarcasm that was irresistibly 
comic. What would the world be without its 
wits? Banish the don mots of Sheridan, Lamb, 
Douglas Jerrold, and Sidney Smith, and what 
enjoyment is there in life? Here is a fund of 
human wit, without coarseness or cynicism, and 
as terse and sparkling to-day as when thrown 
out at the club or in the drawing-room. 

Fiction has now become an educator. This 
age is the empire of the novel, and its domin- 
ions are constantly increasing, until to-day it is 
the most favorable opportunity of gaining public 
attention. It is the means of popular teaching, 
and even ministers have left their parishes—feel- 
ing that they covld only reach the ears of a 
select few by their pulpit ministrations—to preach 
to the world, through the medium of the novel, 
the beautiful doctrines of faith, hope, and charity. 

In her list of novelists, as in all things, Eng- 
land is again superior. No country can boast 
of such names as Dickens, Thackeray, Char- 
lotte Bronté, Mrs. Browning, George Eliot, 
Bulwer, Disraeli, Wilkie Collins, Reade, Miss 
Muloch, and George Mac Donald. 

** Dumb yearnings, hidden appetites, are ours, 
And they must have their food.’’ 

These authors have satisfied us with books 
that are founders of families and men; that 
widen the interest and extend the views, giving 
us better and truer ideas of life. All honor to 
them! The present age is eclectic, all-embrac- 
ing, and yet not so pre-eminently great in many 
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respects as other ages. We have no epics in 
the nineteenth century. Homer, Virgil, Milton, 
and Dante stand alone and unapproachable. 
Never shall another Shakespeare be given us! 
No Bacon stands for us on the Pisgah heights, 
and points out the discoveries that shall be 
made in nations yet unborn. No Kepler’s in- 
tellect can be found broad enough to grasp the 
laws of the universe. Newton stands beside 
the grand old Italian, Galileo; and we, in the 
presence of this band, must admit that there 
were giant minds in those days, compared to 
whom we are but pigmies. 

The whole field has been compassed, and 
there is no originality left us. We must either 
be plagiarists, or acknowledged copyists, in 
sculpture, music, painting, as well as in litera- 
ture. No modern artist can compare his works 
with the old Roman statuary, and the Apollo 
and Venus are still the models of beauty. Mi- 
chael Angelo, Titian, Raffaelle, were inspired; 
but, alas! the inspiration has ceased. Beetho- 
ven and Mozart drew forth divine harmonies; 
but no touch, however gentle, no devotion, how- 
ever unparalleled, can find again the lost chords. 
The grand choral of human excellence seems 
finished. But were the old belief in grand 
cycles a positive fact, were it certain that “all 
events are the successive evolutions of an ex- 
tended series, which repeats its eternal round 
during the endless flux of time,” there might 
still be hope for us. Or perhaps this is the 
gray light before the dawn of a new era, that 
shall produce great things, different in kind, 
yet durable, splendid, and sublime. 





MARGARET’S FATE. 


BY FLORA L. BEST. 


’ 


)¢ T is twenty years since the tragic event which 
I am about to relate occurred—twenty years ; 
yet they seem as‘if but twenty days, so 

vividly colored and clearly outlined is the sor- 

rowful picture that rises before me. Night is a 

weird conjurer. Her wand has only to touch, 

and there is a silence. When robed in moon- 

light, she is irresistible, yet bears with her a 

strange dread. Like the wavering beams that 

make us temporary believers in ghostly visi- 
tants, she touches the canvas of memory with 
here a light and there a shadow, till pictured 
forms become presences, and our souls seem 
haunted dwellings. Her subtile quiet has robbed 
me of my present, and I see now only the past. 

My pen seems eager. The record will be dark; 

but let it be written. Other souls may feel it, 

other hearts whose best aspirations lie buried 








in graves so deep that they hear no longer the 
voice of the Christ, crying, “Come forth,” may 
give another upward look, and the dead be made 
alive. 

My window looks out upon a gentle slope of 
land not far distant, whose surface rises, here 
and there, into grass-grown mounds, over which 
white head-stones keep watch and ward by night 
and day. Among them I can just see, glimmer- 
ing in the pale moonbeams, a beautiful marble 
cross, over which carven leaves of ivy are trail- 
ing. It marks the resting-place of one who 
“fell on sleep” before her garments became 
worn, and her feet weary, with this rugged life- 
journey. 

My darling’s name was Margaret—Margaret 
Allen. Her mother was my cousin, but more 
sister than cousin, so close was the intimacy 
that held our hearts together through the bright 
days of childhood, and the brighter days of 
girlish hopes and dreams. Thus it came to 
pass that, when Philip Allen sought and won 
the love of my sweet Cousin Agnes, my lonely 
home was often deserted, that I might share in 
the cheer of her new and happy one. 

When little Margaret came, Agnes’s bliss 
seemed perfect. Her husband devotedly loved 
her; and the wee, sweet blossom, “ Daisy,” as 
we fondly called baby Margaret, was as beauti- 
ful and bright a child as mother’s heart could 
crave. No cloud ever so faint, in the clear sky 
above, foreshadowed the dark destiny of the 
little one ; and so, without foreboding, we cher- 
ished her, until infancy grew into childhood, and 
childhood expanded into pure young girlhood. 
She was standing just where the life of the girl 
blooms into the maturer beauty of early woman- 
hood, when the first grievous sorrow fell upon 
her. Agnes, her tender mother, died suddenly 
of heart disease, and left all our hearts bleeding ; 
but who can estimate the loss of a mother’s 
counsels and tenderness to an imaginative, im- 
pulsive girl? 

Margaret hitherto had found life only per- 
petual Spring-time, bright with sunshine and 
fragrant with blossoming; now a cold, gloomy 
change came to blight and bewilder her untried 
soul. I watched her anxiously, day after day, 
for, after the death of his wife, Philip Allen had 
intrusted his daughter to my care, telling me, at 
the same time, his plans for the immediate 
future. He and Agnes had hoped, at a day not 
far distant, together to visit the scenes of the 
Old World; and though that plan had fallen 
to ashes, he felt that a tour in foreign lands was 
all that promised even temporary diversion from 
the grief that seemed maddening him. Marga- 
ret’s extreme youth and unfinished education, 
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we both thought, made it best for her to con- 
tinue her studies, rather than to endure the 
vicissitudes of foreign travel. So the father 
went to seek “surcease from sorrow” in a dis- 
tant land, while Margaret and I strove to obtain 
relief in quiet, every-day duties and pleasures. 
Gradually the daily regimen of study and cheer- 
ful exercise brought back something of the 
olden sparkle to her face and manner. Some- 
times, even, her merry laugh would ring out, in 
its clear tones, through the lonely rooms ; and 
I saw with joy that nature was exerting her 
recuperative power in the girl’s heart—nature, 
that, after fierce storms, always breathes forth 
freshness and vigor. My own weary heart 
caught a new impetus to do and to be, from the 
strength reanimating hers, and life once more 


_seemed worth the price of pain we pay for its 


possession. 

We grew into a quiet, mutual happiness, 
Margaret and I. The keenness of grief soft- 
ened into a content born of submission to the 
Divine will. The full day-dawn did not gild 
the horizon, but our darkness was not void of 
stars; and, as I said, we were happy. Surely 
this calm in our lives portended the fearful 
tempest that was so soon to overwhelm us with 
its murky clouds and lightning stroke. 

‘* Life struck sharp on death, 

Makes awful lightning,” 
wrote one whose soul had grasped the deep 
meanings of “being and suffering.” We were 
reading that passage as we sat, one fair May- 
day, under the old maple that had sheltered us 
so often before. Sunbeams were flitting through 
the green leafage ; robins were twittering and 
glancing, now and then, amid the boughs ; while 
all things contrasted strangely with the gloom 
of a bleak November day when life had “struck 
sharp on death,” and the soul of Agnes Allen 
had gone to God. Our thoughts could not but 
lose themselves among the vanished days, and, 
unheeded, the volume slipped from our grasp, 
just as a joyful cry rang down the garden-path., 
Running as though her heart were in her light 
feet, came our little maid, Esther. “Mr. Allen 
is here,” she cried, joyously, before she reached 
us; and, hastening to the house, we found it 
even so. 

Philip Allen had accomplished the work of 
the tourist much sooner than he had deemed 
possible ; and, weary of strange faces and strange 
lands, weary of himself, he had come to us 
again, seeking the only light yet left in his life. 
As we entered, we saw, standing by his side, a 
young man whose face spoke plainly of sea- 
faring. As soon as the joy of our meeting had 
subsided, he introduced the stranger as Captain 





Livermore, adding, in an earnest tone, “ This 
brave friend was my rescuer from an océan 
grave.” Then he told us, in a voice through 
which deep emotion ‘rembled, how, at the risk 
of his own life, the gallant captain had saved 
him from the hungry waves, to meet his child 
again. Margaret’s eyes, tender through tears, 
for a moment were her only greeting, and then, 
in few but cordial words, she joined in my wel- 
come to the young man. Yielding to our urgent 
invitation, he consented to remain with us a 
few weeks for rest and recreation. 

In three months he was to sail for India; and 
having no home, we felt that we would gladly 
lend a little cheer to his cheerless life, if he 
were willing to be our guest until the time of 
his departure. He, however, refused this last 
proffer of hospitality, courteously but decidedly ; 
yet begged that he might still consider our home 
a place of refuge during his brief sojourn in 
America. We gladly bade him welcome; and 
so it chanced that, almost every week after the 
period of his visit had expired, he came from 
the neighboring city, breaking the monotony of 
our daily lives by his genial society. I soon 
saw that the monotony of one life, at least, was 
effectually destroyed ; for, by degrees, a change 
crept over Margaret’s face and manner. The 
presence of the stranger would call the vivid 
color to her cheek, and awaken strange lights 
and shadows in her beautiful eyes ; and, noting 
all this, a vague foreboding of ill came to my 
heart, haunting it like a ghost. 

I saw that Philip, too, had discerned the 
change, by the only half-concealed anxiety with 
which he marked her every look and word ; and 
felt that he was questioning, even as I was, 
whether Wallace Livermore had won Marga- 
ret’s heart, or merely fascinated her girlish fancy. 

We were not long kept in doubt, however ; 
for one bright day the two young people entered 
my little sewing-room, after a morning walk, 
their faces touched with tints more vivid than 
the early sunbeams and breezes could have 
called there. They were both evidently embar- 
rassed and agitated ; but Margaret, with a merry 
glance at her attendant, said mischievously : 

“Cousin Rachel, we’ve been talking meta- 
physics, about the origin of evil, etc. ; and Cap- 
tain Livermore thinks the only panacea for sin 
and suffering is Jove. What is your opinion ?” 

I replied, jestingly, that she would do better 
to consult “papa” than an “ancient maiden 
lady” like myself; but the shadow on my heart 
must have manifested itself in my face, for the 
girl’s footstep had lost something of its buoy- 
ancy, as the twain left the apartment. 

Soon afterward, Philip Allen came in to * talk 
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over the children’s little affair,” as he said. For 
two hours we discussed our fair Daisy’s past 
history, and her apparently brilliant future. 
He informed me that young Livermore designed 
quitting a sea-faring life, and would remain in 
India for one year, in a lucrative position which 
high talent and influential friends had obtained 
for him. As to the prospective marriage, the 
lover urged an early date after his return from 
the East. 

Philip and I felt that even two or three years 
would be too brief a time for us to hold Margaret 
as our own; and yet we could offer no real objec- 
tion save her youth and inexperience. A little 
more than a year would bring her eighteenth 
birthday, and then we thought she would be 
capable of judging as to what would make for 
her permanent happiness better than we. Be- 
fore parting, I told him of the strange foreshad- 
owing of evil that haunted me so constantly, 
and he hesitatingly acknowledged that he, too, 
felt a vague uneasiness in regard to the young 
people. We both agreed that we were highly 
unreasonable beings; and, of course, sensibly 
declared that we would dismiss our foolish fears, 
and not mar Margaret’s joy by an anxiety with- 
out true foundation. 

In a few weeks, with mingled smiles and 
tears, the lovers separated, and our olden, quiet 
home-life was resumed. Save that our pet was 
more absent-minded than before sly Cupid had 
wounded her, she was still the same sweet, 
cheerful girl, busying herself with work and 
study, always careless of her own comfort, pro- 
vided that “father and Cousin Ray” were 
pleased. Correspondence between the lovers 
was as brisk as the distance permitted, and the 
long months that had seemed so tedious to both 
in anticipation, to one at least passed swiftly 
and happily. 

One beautiful day, late in August, just one 
year after the parting, Margaret came dancing 
into my room with a rose blooming on each of 
her fair cheeks. Springing impetuously into my 
lap, she cried: “Cousin Ray, he’s coming in 
four weeks. Just think, only four weeks to 
wait! I’m so happy, I could sing all the time !” 
There was no need to ask who was “coming,” 
the glowing face told so plainly the “old, old 
story ;” and I joined, as blithely as I could, in 
her anticipations of happiness. 

The brief months sped away; and with the 
late September days came the long-expected 
lover; and yet not he, but another; for a sor- 
rowful change had fastened itself upon the 
manly face of Wallace Livermore. There was 
an unsteady light in the eye, and a strange 
flush on the bronzed cheek, that hinted to me a 








woeful tale of coming sorrow for my darling. 
The nuptial-day was fixed six weeks from the 
date of the young man’s arrival; but I noticed 
that, as the days wore on, the crimson bloom on 
Margaret’s cheek was fading to ashy paleness, 
and her eyes, hitherto haunted by dreams, grew 
so large and bright that their glance made my 
heart ache. 

We all saw too plainly the miserable truth, 
that the genial-hearted Wallace had learned to 
love the wine-cup. Sensitive as our shy Daisy 
was, like one inspired, she implored her erring 
lover to abandon what she knew was working 
his swift destruction. At first, angry flushes 
crept over his brow, and harsh words trembled 
on his lips; but the agony that looked from the 
pure, pale face at his side, stayed his wrath, and 
he vowed, with earnest words, that he would 
never touch the accursed cup again. 

Three weeks rolled by, and to our joy we saw 
that Wallace was faithfully keeping his pledge; 
when, one sorrowful evening, he met us again, 
with the strange crimson upon his face and the 
unnatural glow in his eye. Margaret and I had 
been watching the western skies, more glorious 
then than I have ever beheld them since that 
hour. The sunset, like a great tropical flower, 
rose above the dark mountain-wall, and waxed 
more and more, until its full-blown glories 
flamed along the circle of the heavens, and the 
dim hills seemed lifting their heads to touch its 
radiant petals. The splendors of purple and 
gold had affrighted the moon, and her white 
face was half-hidden while she waited for the 
falling of twilight, the hour of her queenly tri- 
umph. One by one we saw the bright, flower- 
like clouds droop and pale, as though an Autumn 
blast might have touched them, until the light 
dropped only a few red leaves upon the western 
summits. The beauty of the evening had lifted 
our thoughts above their wearying care, and we 
almost forgot that danger threatened us, when 
Captain Livermore came up to the door, saying, 
in tones of assumed carelessness, ‘“ Come, 
Daisy; the moonlight will be grand to-night, 
and we must have a sail on the river.” 

She hesitated, and looked troubled ; and, see- 
ing it, he urged her with all his wonted impetu- 
osity to accompany him ; but though she yielded 
to his wish, the sadness of her face must have 
reproached him keenly. 

With a nervous glance at me, she hastened 
away, and soon returned equipped for the ex- 
cursion ; but I noticed that there were tears in 
her eyes when she gave me the usual good-bye 
kiss, and my soul rose in indignation against 
him who was thus marring her peace. As the 
twain walked down the long green avenue that 
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Jed to the river, I fancied that the young man’s 
gait was unsteady; and a fear crept over me 
that, after his brief abstinence, he had partaken, 
even more largely than usual, of the deadly 
draught. 

I stood, how long I know not, watching the 
moon touch to silver the tops of the mountain- 
pines as she floated above them, and glancing 
eagerly now and then toward the river, when a 
sharp, shrill cry broke through the night-air. 
It was Margaret’s voice, and, horror-stricken-as 
I was, I caught the name of Wallace ringing 
through its agony. A few moments more, and, 
standing on the bank of the river, I beheld Wal- 
lace Livermore struggling wildly among the dark 
waters for the salvation of our darling. My brain 
throbbed and whirled ; then all became a blank. 
‘They told me of it afterward ; how strong men, 
weeping, bore homeward the almost lifeless 
form of Margaret, and how, maddened by an- 
guish, Wallace had well-nigh taken his own life. 
When I could think clearly, I crept to the room 
where the sufferer lay tossing and moaning in 
delirium. Philip sat by her side, older by ten 
years than when last I saw him, and his look 
of child-like appeal touched me to the quick. I 
could not but see that help was vain, that no 
medical skill could meet the terrible shock 
which her sensitive organization had endured. 
It was in the morning twilight that I had awak- 
ened to a consciousness of the new grief that 
had fallen upon us; and it seemed to press upon 
me the more heavily for the temporary oblivion 
of a few hours, until my burden was “greater 
than I could bear ;” and my soul prayed, as it 
never had before for any boon, that I might die 
in her stead. 

All that long day, and the dreary night that 
followed, down through another day and night, 
no glimmer of reason flashed across the brain 
of Margaret; but just as the dawn looked anew 
upon our suspense, there came a wonderful 
change. Wild, chaotic words died upon the 
sufferer’s lips, and something akin to rapture 
stole over her beautiful face. She spoke no 
word, but turned her eyes upon Wallace who 
was bending over her with a look of the ten- 
derest compassion I had ever seen in human 
gaze. Then the lids drooped, and smiling se- 
renely, she lay as if in sleep for two weary 
hours. The glow of early day crept softly in at 
the window, kissed the shut eyelids, and crowned 
the white brow; a golden dawn gilding the 
earth-tenement, while a celestial morning was 
breaking upon her soul. We all felt it to be 
thus; when suddenly her dark eyes opened, 
large with a mystic light. She reached out her 
hand as though to grasp that of one unseen; I 











believe that a viewless watcher clasped it, for 
just then her voice rang out clear and sweet on 
the still air, “Mother, mother, I’m coming!” 
The sudden glory faded from her face, the hand 
dropped nervelessly at her side, she gave one 
quick, shivering gasp for breath, and it was 
over. 

I am watching all alone to-night; for Philip 
Allen has joined the lost ones in the beautiful 
Homestead with “many mansions ”’—all alone ; 
but my faith cries, “only waiting.” It may be 
fancy, yet, at times, sense seems giving way to 
sight, and I feel that unseen visitants are close 
beside me. It will not be long; one narrow, 
shadowed valley, and then 1 shall climb the 
eternal hills, up to our Father’s house, where 
“they need no candle, neither light of the sun; 
for the Lord God giveth them light.” 

My heart, so near its rest, thrills with unut- 
terable sympathy for a lonely man who, year 
after year, makes his mournful pilgrimage to 
the spot where Margaret lies sleeping; yet I 
feel that her death has not been without its 
compensation ; for Wallace Livermore’s name, 
baptized in tears, stands now enrolled on the 
list of those who work nobly for God and hu- 
manity. 
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BY MRS. E. S MARTIN. 





PALACE DE TUILERIES, 


N the year 1849 took place, in the new 

French Republican Assembly, that cele- 

brated debate, whether Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte should be allowed to return to 
France. The discussion was interesting and 
full of excitement, lying chiefly between the 
moderate and radical politicians. Lamartine, 
with a spirit of Christian loyalty, used his brief 
space of power to pacify France and conciliate 
the world. He replied to the objection, and 
advocated the return of the exiled Napoleon, 
with an eloquent inspiration which recalled the 
mob of Paris to the noblest memories con- 
nected with their nation, and thus saved the tri- 
color of France. 

The dull man returned to Paris, and soon he 
appeared in the chamber as representative—a 
significant indication of the power of his name. 
This was indeed the magic charm, and Louis 
was neither too dull nor stolid to know how to 
use it. 

The election of president followed. France 
selected the silent, mysterious Bonaparte, over 
the lofty, faithful Cavaignac—the one true as 
refined steel to his people, the other simply an 
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aspirant to a throne. Louis Napoleon, on the 
day of his inauguration as President, rode 
through the city in military procession ; and the 
excitement, the throng, was intense, as all eyes 
rested upon a passive figure, whose only merit, 
to a casual observer, was the fact of his being 
a Bonaparte. Even at this premature moment, 
a cry floated out on the air, from a large number 
of veteran voices, “Vive ?Empereur /’ Lamar- 
tine had said, a few months previously: “In 
this great hour, France has no need to remem- 
ber offenses, nor to anticipate harm. The peo- 
ple, with their republican instincts, are stronger 
than the traditional idea of Bonaparte or of 
Bourbon. They do not fear. There is no man 
who can make them tremble; least of all, ¢hzs 
man Louis Napoleon. No. Let him return. 
He will be lost among his fellow-men. If he 
tries to seduce Frenchmen from their allegiance 
to their own liberty, he will be overwhelmed by 
the indignation of a great, a just, an honorable 
people.” 

After the lapse of two years from this memo- 
rable debate, a levee was held in the Palace of 
the Tuileries, the first one by this “dull Dutch 
impostor,” as he was styled—by this man, whom 
the far-sighted Lamartine scorned to consider 
as dangerous “to our noble Republic.” The 
reception was attended with all the formalities 
of an imperial magnificence—not then given by 
his sacred majesty, but simply “president of a 
noble Republic” —which his salary of four hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year could scarcely 
maintain. 

“Will Prince Louis Napoleon take up his 
residence at the Tuileries?” was inquired, on 
that eventful evening, by an American lady, of a 
Frenchman, both present on this occasion. 
“He had better not,” was the laconic reply. 
“It is an unlucky place.” 

In truth, this palace has probably witnessed 
more scenes of woe, and more intensity of an- 
guish, than any other royal residence on the 
globe; so let us speak of it to-day as if the 
purifying fire had not passed over its dark, im- 
perial life—this great, desolate chateau, which 
had its princely halls filled with faded tapestry, 
with stately, solemn furniture, whose golden 
adornments and velvet hangings had grown so 
dim and hard. 

It was in the sixteenth century that Louise of 
Savoy, becoming weary of the “Palace de 
Tournelles,” requested her son, Francis I, to 
purchase the tile-yard, on the River Seine, just 
beyond the Louvre. The purchase was made; 
but Louise abandoned the care of ‘building a 
chateau, which plan was, however, afterward 
carried out by Catherine de Medicis, who began 





the present palace in the old “Tuileries,” or 
tile-field, retaining the name of the original pur- 
chase. 

The yellow front, facing the Palace de Car- 
rousel, was the only portion remaining as it was 
originally built. Henry 1V added the large 
wing on the side of the river; and Louis XIV 
that adjoining the Rue de Rivoli, and also raised 
somewhat the center and porticoes; while Louis 
Philippe made the important changes visible in 
the left wing. Although the infamous Queen 
Catherine, after the death of her husband Fran- 
cis, intended the palace as a retreat for her 
widowhood, it seems never to have been a 
favorite with her. Yet all sorts of uncanny 
traditions were current, of dark intrigues, of 
diabolical scenes, in the beautiful park of this 
most royal chateau, during her reign. There 
were laboratories, where the queen prepared her 
poisons ; a pavilion, in which was concealed a 
martyr’s chamber of subterranean cells, for 
those who were to be buried alive; and such a 
chapter of horrors, indeed, that it is said that 
few in those early days dared to approach the 
place after night-fall. Her sons abhorred it. 
Henry IV, her son-in-law, merely used it as a 
stopping-place when passing through the city. 
Louis XIII avoided its gloomy portals, and 
Louis XIV only honored it with his presence 
upon rare festal occasions. Louis XV spent a 
few years of his minority here; but left it as 
soon as he became his own master; while Louis 
XVI made his home at Versailles. Yet it is to 
this unfortunate Bourbon and his family that 
the palace owes its most imperishable memo- 
ries. The sentiment of repugnance experi- 
enced by Marie Antoinette toward the Tuileries, 
even in the days of her highest prosperity and 
royal pomp, partakes somewhat of presentiment 
and prophecy, as she ever looked upon its 
gloomy splendor as a royal sarcophagus. 

The sad history of Louis XVI and his beau- 
tiful Austrian consort has, for nearly a cent- 
ury, been known and read of all men; their 
compulsion, at the last, by a lawless mob, under 
guise of loyal adherence, to leave their resi- 
dence at Versailles—which was to them as a 
lovely idyllic poem, an Arcadian dream—for a 
dreadful captivity, in their own city palace of 
splendid gloom. Here they received from day 
to day, not the homage of loyal hearts, but the 
gross insults of a frenzied people, until every 
window in its broad fagade became a memorial 
of their pathetic supplications to the unrelent- 
ing canatlle. 

Our hearts ache in sorrow, and our eyes fill 
ofitimes with tears, as we fancy the gentle, win- 
ning boy, Louis XVII, as dauphin, pleading to 
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his mamma queen,” “Let us go back to our 
beautiful Palace of Versailles; for O, mamma, 
it is dreadful in this great, dark house!” We 
can well fancy that fatal yet slight green ribbon 
stretched across the principal walk in the gar- 
den, which indicated the barrier of their total 
separation from the world, these royal succes- 
sors of St. Louis; and how the young, childish 
feet of the boy Louis ached to frolic once more 
on his familiar play-grounds ; those sad, terri- 
ble days of humiliation, of resignation, of perils 
and anxieties, watched day and night by spying, 
wicked eyes, and into whose apartments officers 
on guard might enter without hinderance at all 
hours, to mock and harass these innocent pris- 
oners of the French nation! 

It was reserved for the First Consul, who, in 
1800, occupied the palace as his official resi- 
dence, to raise it to its maximum of glory; and 
it required vast moral courage, methinks, in 
him, to enter and dwell, as he did, within its 
tempting precincts. The fatal guillotine had 
been planted just beyond the garden-wall, where 
the blood of former tenants was still visible, as 
dark stains on the flag-stones of the Place de 
la Revolution. The effeminate Barras—yet bold 
in sin—and his worthy colleagues, great as was 
their audacity, did not dare to inhabit the Cha- 
teau du Tuileries. “Its solitude frightened 
them; the history written upon its walls made 
them shiver and turn pale. From the depths 
of their souls, they believed, at midnight, spec- 
ters haunted the apartments made desolate by 
their means. In this royal dwelling, royal 
shadows, beheaded ghosts, who carried their 
crowns on their necks, for want of heads, glided 
silently ; above all, the sight of a royal widow, 
with long, white hair, who returned from the 
dead, clad in a coarse, short gown, which one 
loving heart had lent her, and under it the 
threadbare black robe she had mended with 
her own thin hands before marching to the 
scaffold.” No wonder Barras was afraid—that 
ambitious profligate who succeeded for an hour— 
to take possession of the dead queen’s bed- 
chamber. Perhaps he was in fear, lest, when 
sieep “reluctantly overtook his guilty senses, 
“Louis XIV, the great king, impelled by the 
pride of his race, would cause the solid pave- 
ment to ring with his red heel, and would him- 
self draw the curtain of the bed, and ask this 
wretched being, lying there in the midst of the 
Tuileries, and upon the Fleur-de-lis of France, 
what was his name that he should approach the 
couch of a Bourbon ?” 

The splendid saloons, so resonant with mu- 
sic and mirth during the administration of 
the First Consul and his after imperial reign, 





contain the same spot, where Josephine, with 
swollen eyes and heart of agony, signed the 
cruel deed of divorcement which sundered every 
fond hope in life; and in a magnificent chamber 
of this palace, the night after the divorce, oc- 
curred that last heart-rending adieu, when Jo- 
sephine tremblingly entered the room to which 
she had now no right, tottered slowly toward 
the bed whereon lay the sleepless emperor, and, 
forgetting every thing in the extremity of her 
anguish, threw herself in Napoleon’s arms, 
clasping her own about his neck in a close em- 
brace, exclaiming, “ My husband, O my hus- 
band!” As Josephine descended, in depar- 
ture for Malmaison, the vast marble staircase, 
thronged with brilliant guests, and she, the 
lonely woman, veiled from head to foot in som- 
ber garb, the death-warrant of Napoleon’s 
power and prestige was there signed and sealed 
forever. 

Allied Europe drove him, in a brief space 
subsequent to these events, from this royal 
abode. A few months of exile glide by, and 
again he treads the halls of his stately chateau ; 
but one hundred days more, and the great, 
changeful heart of Paris no longer beats respon- 
sive to that of Napoleon. His day has gone 
by, and once more the Tuileries welcomed back 
a king. The stolid son of St. Louis, Louis 
XVIII, reposed quietly in the midst of his 
country’s shame. The Bourbon race had sunk 
to its lowest ebb; and although Charles X was 
a true Frenchman as well as Bourbon, and 
although he was by no means a bad man or 
inefficient ruler, there was no loyalty left in the 
heart of this French people, and the fire of dis- 
content burned in the hearts of the mob of 
St. Antoine as it had burned for centuries. 

The cry of revolution was once more heard 
under the walls of the Tuileries, and again were 
the rich hangings torn down, the gilded orna- 
ments destroyed, the furniture broken in frag- 
ments. Once more did the rich wine in royal 
cellars prove a rare treat to the delirious ca- 
natlle, the royal couches serve as resting-places, 
while ribald songs were shouted from the throne 
itself. Then the Tuileries was again closed, as 
the national play-bills asserted, on account of 
repairs. 

No wonder Louis Philippe hesitated for many 
weary weeks before he consented to occupy the 
Tuileries, even after he was crowned a king. 
He made, however, many important changes in 
the palace, and restored it to a high degree of 
splendor. It was also the home, during his 
reign of fifteen years, of much quiet, domestic 
happiness ; yet, at the first symptom of revolt 
among his people, the monarch d’Orleans 
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summoned no personal courage to make war for 
his crown, which he had obtained, say his oppo- 
nents, by the sacrifice of his manhood. By a 
stealthy midnight march was the palace again 
deserted, leaving Louis Philippe and his numer- 
ous family outcasts and exiles. The plunder- 
ing, destructive mob once more held glorious 
revel within its sacred walls for many days. 
They carried the throne to the Place de la 
Bastile, and burned it, vowing that no other 
should ever be set up in the old chateau. The 
building was then converted into a hospital for 
the wounded of the Revol:tion, and subsequently 
used as a gallery for the exhibition of paint- 
ings. In view of such antecedent history, one 
may well decide that an ambitious presumption, 
more than loyalty to country or personal cour- 
age, actuated Napoleon III when he entered the 
Tuileries as its master, in 1854. 

He made it, however, the most magnificent 
of all the royal chateaux in Europe, and always 
occupied it whenever the empress and himself 
were in Paris. The center building was called 
the Clock Tower, and from it floated ever the 
imperial standard, when the court was in town. 
This constituted the principal entrance from 
the court-yard and garden. The north wing 
contained the chapel, theater, and several state 
apartments, as also those belonging to the at- 
tendants of the imperial household. To the left 
were the remainder of state apartments of the 
royal family. The principal entrance to the lat- 
ter was on the ground-floor, in the archway of 
the Clock Tower ; but there was a private stair- 
case through the garden by which they could 
be reached as well. Never had the gay season 
been more resplendent than that preceding the 
Revolution of 1871, when the royal lady, the 
Empress Eugenie, made her remarkable flight, 
as the mob came surging around the palace on 
that dark, eventful night in December; that 
fatal hour, when not even the acute genius of 
Prince Metternich, nor the devotion of General 
Trochu, could have saved her from the infuriate 
multitude, if the shrill voice of a Jetit gamin, 
who cried, as the low portal opened for her to 
pass out, “Voila ?Impératrice,” had not been 
drowned by a clamorous crowd beyond. 

A few days elapsed, and printed ‘notices were 
scattered through Paris, announcing that “citi- 
‘zens of all classes might examine the apart- 
ments lately occupied by the emperor and em- 
press, on payment of a few francs; but if they 
desired to purchase tickets for the concert, 
whereby these saloons might be at length ren- 
dered useful to the people, they should be per- 
mitted to enjoy the extra show gratis.” Every 
class of Parisian society was represented in the 





throng that surged through the apartments, from 
which most of the decorations and many of the 
necessary appendages had been removed, or 
torn away by ruthless hands. Velvet covered 
seats were occupied by the motley, demoralized 
crowd, and portraits which yet hung upon the 
walls were covered by red cloth. Curious eyes 
peered into secret places, or from the embrasure 
of the same windows looked down upon drunken, 
violent outsiders, as did Louis XVI one hun- 
dred and twenty years before. It was from one 
of these that the hapless Queen Marie gazed, 
when the sentinel beneath brutally exclaimed 
to her, “I wish, Austrian woman, that I had 
your head upon my bayonet here, that I might 
pitch it over the wall to the dogs!” It was 
upon the balcony just outside, that the saintly 
Madame Elizabeth and Marie Antoinette 
stepped, that dark and dreadful night, when 
frenzied Paris from all its garrets and kennels 
was surging, like the ocean, against the Tuile- 
ries ; presenting to them her children as a peace- 
offering, if, indeed, human hearts palpitated 
beneath the coarse garments and demoniac man- 
ners of these persecutors. 

On this same gilded balcony, the Emperor 
Louis Napoleon, his beautiful empress, and the 
young Prince Imperial, received the respectful 
visit of the cortege of the “ Boeuf Gras,” in the 
Spring of ’71, distributing largess to these fazth- 
ful subjects. Then crimson velvet cushions 
were placed there for the greater comfort of 
august bodies. Three months after hung shirts, 
socks, and other nether garments of the in- 
valids, drying in the morning air. The water 
from these was wrung out on the mosaic floor 
of the “Salle des Marechaux,” and the “Salle 
du Tréne,” and the Reds, in hobnailed shoes, 
tore over velvet tapestry, and smeared with 
filthy hands the delicate frescoes of the walls. 

And when, in spite of all these weird, mourn- 
ful histories, the sad whisper went gliding 
over electric wires, telling to every nation that 
the Tuileries and Hotel de Ville were aflame, 
fired by the mad frenzy of a Parisian mob, a 
simultaneous moan of sorrow and regret was 
echoed from nation to nation, even to earth’s 
remotest bound. 

A correspondent thus graphically relates the 
tragic event: “ We could scarcely believe, as at 
a distance the first glare of light in the direction 
of the palace burst upon us, that the chateau 
in which Paris and all France takes pride was 
doomed to destruction. The conflagration com- 
menced in the wing containing the Prince Im- 
perial’s apartments, which lies southward and 
west. The flames spread with a rapidity and 
perfectness of execution that needed not the 
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heavy vapors of petroleum to corroborate the 
suspicion that the fire had been the result of 
preparation and design. It was painful to re- 
flect, as one by one the tall rows of windows 
burst from darkness, first into a deep, red glow, 
and then into a crater, casting forth streams of 
yellowish white flame,—it was painful exceed- 
ingly to think on the havoc that was being 
brought on the splendid pile, which had stood 
through revolutions and the change of cent- 
uries, in this most changeful city, and but a 
few months ago the haunt of all that was luxuri- 
ous and brilliant, refined and distinguished, gay 
and bright, in the highest social life of France. 
The flames raged unchecked along the corri- 
dors, through the spacious salles and salons, 
roaring up the grand staircase, sweeping with 
irresistible might along the splendid fagade. 
At two P. M., the Clock Tower, with its royally 
designed cupola, crashed into the ruin below, 
and the whole front was a mass of solid flame. 
The flames, laden with their rich materials, 
shot high in the air; and before morning dawned, 
the destruction of this grand old palace was 
complete.” 

Neither its revolutionary blood, nor baptismal 
fire, nor the mad frenzy of an unlettered ca- 
naille, will ever be able to quench the weird, 
pitiful memories that cluster about its site. The 
spirits of the dead rise again at our call, and 
the solemn old pile comes out in a vivid tableau. 

Here, more than three hundred years ago, the 
wretchedly ignoble, yet highly born Catherine 
de Medicis, received the gentle and pure queen, 
Jeanne d’Albret, in courtly grandeur; and in 
this palace, Henry IV, Jane’s son, surnamed the 
Great, led his profligate and shameless bride, 
Marguerite, to the altar. 

From one window, Charles IX shot down the 
Protestants as they fled amid the horrors of 
St. Bartholomew ; and in an apartment resplen- 
dently beautiful and canopied with gold, its lofty 
ceiling brilliant with art, died Catherine, Queen 
of France, its founder, in the gloom of remorse 
and despair. 

“The palaces of France,” writes John S. C. 
Abbott, the historian, “proclaim in trumpet 
tones the shame of France, and on their monu- 
mental walls are inscribed, in letters more legi- 
ble than the hieroglyphics of Egypt, and as 
ineffaceable, the long and dreary story of kingly 
vice, voluptuousness, and pride, of popular ser- 
vility and oppression. 

“ The tourist saunters through their magnifi- 
cent saloons, upon which have been lavished 
the wealth of princes and the toil of ages, and 
admires their gorgeous grandeur. In marble 
floors and gilded ceilings and damask tapestry, 





and all the appliances of boundless luxury and 
opulence, he sees but the triumph of art, and, 
bewildered by the dazzling spectacle, forgets 
the burning outrage upon human rights which it 
proclaims. Half entranced, he wanders through 
uncounted acres of groves and lawns and par- 
terres of flowers, embellished with lakes, fount- 
ains, cascades, and the most voluptuous stat- 
uary, where kings and queens have reveled ; 
and he reflects not upon the millions who have 
toiled, from dewy morn till the shades of night, 
throvgh long and joyless years; eating black 
bread, clad in coarse raiment; the man, the 
woman, the ox, companions in toil, companions 
in thought,—to minister tothisindulgence. They 
lived in mud hovels, that their licentious kings 
might riot haughtily in apartments lustrous with 
crystal and gold, at Versailles, at St. Cloud, at 
the Tuileries.” 

“It fed those fires of indignation that glowed 
in the bosom of Madame Roland; and, may we 
not add, it was this regal pomp and royal ex- 
travagance that has at‘last excited the demo- 
cratic rage against aristocratic arrogance—that 
has left these homes of kings empty, swept, and 
garnished ?” It was this indignation of an un- 
disciplined people, in 1871, which sealed the 
fate of St. Cloud, the Palais Royale, and Tuil- 
eries, delivering them up to the merciless rage 
of a demoniac and bloodthirsty mob, which was 
led on by the same spirit that actuated a Dan- 
ton, a Marat, and a Robespierre. 





BETSY TRIGGS ;* 
OR, RESCUED FROM SHAME. 





BY W. E. HATHAWAY. 





CHAPTER III. 
A DIFFICULT PROBLEM. 


HE morrow’s sun came up as gloriously as 
as if the night had not been haunted with 
ghostly terrors; as if the sleep of every 

human soul had been as sweet, as health and 
life restoring as our own. We rose with the 
first blush of dawn, renewed and strengthened 
for our daily service. The visions of last night 
were still impressed upon our minds, but soft- 
ened—curtained, as it were, by that gauze screen 
which one night’s sleep weaves ever betwixt us 
and all our yesterdays. 

One image was still clearly stamped upon our 
memory, and was not easily to be forgotten: 
Nothing that we had seen had made such a 
lasting impression upon us as that young girl, 
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pleading for mercy from a drunken, brutal father. 
The sight of her sad face haunted us. We 
spoke of her, and wondered if our interference 
did her any good; or if, as might be possible, 
we only roused a more relentless passion in her 
father’s heart, to be wreaked on her. This 
question troubled us; for to do harm where 
good alone was meant, was awkward, to say the 
least. So we resolved to try and find the child, 
and learn her history; and, if possible, to set 
her free, by some means, from the unnatural 
bondage of her present state. Then we went 
to our work, each hoping that we might by 
chance discover her; and promised, if we did, 
to give the other knowledge of it, that we might 
question her in company. And time went on, 
and still no sight or tidings of our frotégée, 
till, one day, as it was waning to its close, and 
we had joined each other, homeward bound, we 
came upon her. 

“ Please, sirs, won’t you give me a penny ?” 
was drawled out in our hearing, in the profes- 
sional accents of the tutored beggar ; and then, 
stopping suddenly, she exclaimed, “ Why, sirs, 
you ’ns were the gentlemen as was at our 
house!” and looked at us inquiringly. 

“Yes,” said Waterloo, “and we have been 
looking for you ever since.” 

“Yer have? well, will yer give me any thing ?” 
she asked, holding out her hand for the ex- 
pected mite. 

“We’ll see about it,” Waterloo answered; 
“but tell us first, what did your father do that 
night, after we were gone ?” 

The child hung her head, as if ashamed to 
answer, but replied: 

“He whipped me awful; and said he’d kill 
me, too, if I didn’t bring home summat more 
to-night.” 

“ How did he whip you?” I asked. 

“See here,” she said, and drew her dress 
away from her shoulders, which were black and 
blue. “He pounded me with a broomstick; 
and I’m so lame and sore that I can hardly 
walk.” 

“How much have you got to-day ?” 

“ Only ten cents ; and that’s not half enough 
to buy his drink; and I’ve had nothing to eat 
to-day, and won’t have, neither, unless I beg or 
steal it. Won’t you’ns give me something, 
sirs ?” 

“Come along, and get some supper,” said 
Waterloo ; “or breakfast, dinner, and supper all 
in one;” and he took her hand and drew her 
on with us. 

“You have n’t told us what your name is yet,” 
he said; “what is it ?” 

“Betsy Triggs,” She answered, timidly. 





“ And what’s your father’s name ?” 

“Every body as comes to our house, calls 
him ‘ Bully,’ Bully Triggs. I don’t guess that’s 
his name, but I don’t know no other. Mamma 
used to call him something else before she died ; 
but that was long ago, and I don’t know what 
it was.” 

“ How old are you, Betsy ?” 

“T reckon I’m about twelve years old; but 
I don’t know sure.” 

“Don’t you know when your birthday 
comes ?” 

*T used to know. We used to have a Bible, 
and mamma wrote it in it; and told me that I 
must not part with it, but keep it always ; but—” 
and she stopped short, as if in doubt about tell- 
ing the rest. 

* But what, Betsy ?” 

“ But we have n’t got it any more,” she said, 
evidently wishing to drop the subject. It was 
easy to guess where the Bible had gone ; but we 
said no more about it. 

“ How long ago is it that your mother died, 
Betsy ?” 

“T don’t know; but I guess four or five years, 
may be longer; an awful long time, though,” 
she said, shaking her head sadly. 

“Your mother was a good woman, was she, 
Betsy ?” I asked. 

She looked up at me with a mixture of sur- 
prise and grief, and repeated: 

*“ Good! that ’s what made father hate her so; 
but,” she said, catching herself, “you ’ns don’t 
know any thing about that, do yer?” 

“No, of course not; tell us about it.” 

“Why, yer see, mamma always went to 
Church, and that made him awful mad. He 
said that preachers was all hypocrites and liars ; 
and he would never let one come inside the 
house.” And again she hesitated. 

“Ts that all about it, Betsy ?” 

“O mercy, no! I wish it was,” she answered. 
“You see, mamma would keep goin’ after he had 
told her not to do it, and threatened to kill her 
if she did; and he whipped her for it dreadful 
once, and almost right away she was took sick 
and died.” And she drew away her hand and 
covered her face, while the tears ran down her 
cheeks, and her voice was choked with sobs. 

“Did you love vour mother very much, 
Betsy ?” 

“ O, yes,” she answered ; “she was always so 
kind and gentle to me ; and used to take me on 
her lap and tell me such pretty stories about 
her home, when she was a little girl like me; 
somewhere in the country, where they had 
trees and flowers, and plenty to eat, and lots of 
nice things too; and then she’d hug me close 
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to her, and cry, or sometimes kneel down on the 
floor and pray to God to take care of me; and 
kiss me over and over again, and say, ‘ My poor, 
dear child, what will become of you when I am 
gone?” And sometimes, when we did not have 
enough to eat, she would divide the litule that 
we had to me and little brother—he’s dead 
now—and never touch a bit herself, and say 
she was n’t hungry; but I knew she was, when 
she’d had nothing for a whole day, may be.” 

“You spoke about a little brother,” said Wa- 
terloo; “when did he die ?” 

“O, that was before mamma died; and she 
used to say that it was that that killed her,” 
said the child mournfully. 

“Why, what was the matter with him ?” 

“ Why, you see, he got burned,” and she trem- 
bled as if in an ague-chill; “burned on the 
stove.” 

“ That was too bad,” said Waterloo, tenderly; 
“fell on it, I suppose ?” 

“No,” said the child; “worse than that. O 
dear! I can’t bear to think about it; and when 
I do, it seems to me that I can hear him 
screamin’ yet, and see how terrible he looked, 
beggin’ him not to. And when mamma tried to 
take him away, he knocked her down, and held 
him on the stove—” 

“Until he died ?” said Waterloo, fiercely. 

“No; but he was so bad burned that he 
could never walk again; and he died in a little 
while afterward.” 

“ The brutal wret th !” said Waterloo; “ what 
made him do it ?” 

“QO, you see, he was a year younger than me, 
may be more, and he wanted him to steal; and 
mamma told him not to do it, not even if he” — 
she evidently avoided the name of father—“ did 
kill him for it. She used to say that it would 
be better to die honest than to live to be a 
thief.” 

“Was he drunk at the time he did it?” I 
asked. 

“ Not drunk; but he had drank some all that 
day, so mamma said, and was not quite him- 
self.” 

“And you say that he threatens to kill you 
too, do you ?” said Waterloo. 

“O, yes ; he often says that he ’d a’ done it long 
ago, but that it would n’t pay. He says he cal- 
kerlates to make a fortune off from me yet ; but 
how, I can’t tell, I’m sure.” 

By this time we had reached our boarding- 
house, and, ushering our little charge into the 
kitchen, directed that she should have as much 
as she liked to eat. And how her eyes spark- 
led, as she saw a heaping plate set before her! 
and how she thanked us, now and then, by a 


look of gratitude, while she partook of the warm 
food as only a half-starved child could! 

We left her to herself a little, while we with- 
drew to consult together what we had best to do 
about and for her. Clearly, she must be taken 
away from her unnatural father. It would never 
do to leave her there. But how are we ever to 
accomplish that ? : 

“We might keep her here,” suggested Water- 
loo, “and pay her board; and never let that 
villain know where she is.” 

“And lay ourselves liable to the charge of 
kidnapping a child?” I answered; “ which would 
be a pretty muss for two young gentlemen to 
get into, indeed.” 

“ Kidnapping a child!” said Waterloo, con- 
temptuously ; “do you suppose that old wretch 
would ever trouble himself about her ?” 

“Certainly he would,” I answered, knowing 
more of these people than my friend ; “ certainly 
he would; and if we should take her away from 
him, and he should find out that we had had a 
hand in it, you may depend upon it there would 
be a muss. We had better give her a trifle, to 
keep the old man peaceable, if that is possible, 
and let her go home”—what a mocking use of 
that dear word—“ and tell her to come and see 
us. again in a day or two. Perhaps by that time 
we can think of something to do for her.” 

“Here, then; how much?” said Waterloo, 
drawing out his pocket-book. “A quarter or 
fifty cents will be sufficient, perhaps ?” 

“QO, yes; enough to keep him satisfied with 
whisky. That is his greatest wish ; and so long 
as he has all he wants of that, he may perhaps 
be quiet.” 

Betsy had finished her supper by this time, 
and came away from the table, saying: “I 
thanks you ’ns very much for givin’ me my sup- 
per; but it is gettin’ late, and he will scold me 
if I am not home with what I’s got in time for 
him to git hisself some too.” So saying, she 
moved toward the door, and was about to take 
a hasty leave, when Waterloo stopped her. 

“Stay a moment. You will come again to 
see us in a day or two, and let us know how 

you get along, won’t you ?” 

“O, yes, I’ll dome, if you’ns want me to.” 

“And here’s a trifle for you to take home 
with you,” said Waterloo, reaching a half-dollar 
toward the child. “Are n’t you afraid to go 
home now, alone, though ?” 

“No; why should I be ?” she answered ; “no 
one wants any thing of me, or expects that I 
have any money.” 

“T only wish she was as safe at home as 
while she’s on the way, Tom,” I remarked ; at 





which the child cast down her eyes, bade us a 
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good-night, and tripped away to that squalid 
hut in Hardscrabble, to carry to that vagabond 
she owned as father the fruits of her day’s beg- 


ging. 





CHAPTER IV. 
ON TO THE RESCUE, 


THREE or four days had passed, and we had 
seen nothing more of Betsy Triggs, but had 
often talked about her, and wondered how to 
rescue her from this sad life, and help her into 
something better, But no way seemed to offer; 
and, little by little, we were losing our interest 
in the case, and beginning to conclude, although 
the thought was unexpressed, that nothing could 
be done, and that fate, which seems to set the 
bounds to many lives, had ordered that she 
should be what she was, and nothing else. 

She came again, finally; and said her father 
was pleased with that day’s work, but that he 
now expected her to do as well each day; and, 
strange enough, she had received, on the next 
day, an equal gift from some kind-hearted gen- 
tleman; but had had no luck since, and he was 
very angry with her, and had beaten her again 
dreadfully. 

I gave her two quarters, and told her to give 
one to her father on that night, and to save the 
other until the next day; and then, the day 
after, if she did not have any better success, to 
come to me again. 

“Tl tell you what,” Tom said, when she was 
gone, “we ought to be ashamed of ourselves, if 
we don’t get that girl away from that brute 
some way, and get her a decent home.” 

“Do you know of any place to send her to, 
or any family that would take her, Tom?” I 
asked. 

“ No, not now; but we can find one.” 

“Do you think they would be willing to be- 
come partners to child-stealing, Tom ?” 

“Go to — about your child-stealing.” 

It was quite an uncommon remark for Tom 
to make ; but, really, under the circumstances, 
1 fully excused him ; for Tom’s zeal sometimes 
got the better of his judgment. Tom could not 
imagine that the statutes of this glorious land 
of liberty could possibly give that vile animal, 
who happened to be her father, any claim upon 
the child by virtue of that accidental relation ; 
and this was not the first time that he had lost 
his patience with me when I suggested it. 

“But who cares if it is child-stealing?” he 
added. “Didn’t it use.to be nigger-stealing, 
a few years ago, to help a poor wretch to fly 
from slavery? And yet you used to drive the 
black fugitives off by the wagon-loads. Didn't 
I catch you, one morning, going off with a half- 








dozen of them in a wagon-box, covered up with 
bags of chaff? and didn’t I stand and parley 
with you about the price of oats, and ask you to 
whom you sold, while their very masters rode 
by us? You’re a pretty fellow, you are, to talk 
about child-stealing ; ha, ha!” and Tom laughed 
as if he had effectually settled that difficulty. 

“I’m bound to admit it,” I answered. “But, 
then, you know I was only a boy, and drove 
the teams because father sent me to do it; but, 
however, I would be glad to do it again, under 
the same circumstances.” 

“Well, here’s a chance for you, then. Take 
this girl—she ’Il go in a jiffy—and make tracks 
for the country. Put her in charge of some of 
your friends, and say no more about it. Come, 
what do you say ?” 

“Say? I say I think there ought to be a 
better way. Perhaps old Bully could be induced 
to give her up to us. He wants money. May 
be an offer of a trifle would induce him to sur- 
render her legally.” 

“Buy her, do you mean ?” 

“No; I would n’t call it that; but negotiate 
for her, you know, if that suits you better.” 

“O bosh!” said Tom, “he’s no more right 
to her than any mule that’s driven through the 
streets.” 

“Well, may be he ’ll give her up without any 
consideration,” said I. “At least 1’m willing 
to go and make the old fellow a call, and test 
his mind. Will you accompany me ?” 

“Any time. But you have said yourself that 
he means to keep her to sell her virtue, as soon 
as she is old enough, and that he would make a 
fuss with us, if he could catch us helping her, or 
enticing her away.” 

“Certainly, I do think so, and that is why I 
want him to let her go himself, if he will; it 
will be time €nough for us to adopt extreme 
measures when others fail. Shall we go now?” 

“ Not in the evening, if you please; daylight 
is preferable. I must say I prefer daylight for 
exploring Hardscrabble.” 

It was settled, then, that we should go in the 
morning, when we would probably find Bully 
Triggs at home, and alone. And in the morn- 
ing we set out, and made the best of our way to 
his squalid abode. Arrived before the door, 
we knocked, and were answered by a growl 
from within : 

“Who’s thar?” 

Thinking that the best answer to the ques- 
tion would be a sight of us, we pushed open 
the door, and once more stood before the terror 


of the gully. 
“Good morning, sir,” said I. “We hope you 
are feeling well this morning.” . 
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“Well, and so I be. Wot of it?” and Bully 
Triggs raised himself partly up on the dirty 
bed whereon he was lying, and looked at. us 
savagely. 

“Nothing,” said I, “only we are glad of it. 
We want to have a little talk with you this 
morning.” 

“Well, talkin’ ’s cheap; spout her out,” said 
the Hardscrabble savage. 

We had clearly a hard case before us to work 
over, and it was difficult to know what to say 
next; but I finally remarked: 

“This is rather a poor quarter of the town 
for residence, an’t it, Mr. Triggs ?” 

“Suppose itis. Wot of it?” he replied, with- 
out moving. 

“Why, I was thinking it was rather a poor 
place in which to raise a young lady,” I said. 
“Don’t you think so?” 

“’Pends on wot yer want ’em for,” he an- 
swered, with the utmost xouchalance. 

All at once he roused himself suddenly, eyed 
us closely for a moment, and then remarked: 

“See yer, mister, an’t yer the two fellers as 
cum in on me t’ other night ?” 

We admitted the fact of having been there a 
few evenings previous. 

“And yer want ter git my gal away from me, 
do yer? Well, yer can’t do it. I’m her father, 
and I mean to keep her, and make her do what 
I want ter. You’ns an’t the fust as has tried 
to git her off; but they can’t none of ’em cum 
it. So now, if that’s all you’re got to say, yer 
can slide.” Seeing that we did not move, he 
shouted: “Git out, that’s wot I mean; and, 
mind yer, Ill kill any man I ketch tryin’ to 
coax my gal away. Them as knows me, knows 
that Bully Trigys allers keeps his word, about 
killin’ ary way.” 

“Well, Mr. Triggs,” said I, still standing in 
the door, “you certainly do not mean to keep 
your daughter here, in this miserable place, and 
oblige her to grow up a bad, vile woman, when 
she is fit to be something a great deal better. 
You certainly can not mean to do it, do you 
now ?” 

“I mean ter do just as I please; an’ ef I 
want ter fetch her up a thief, who’s got ary 
word to say about it? An’t I her father? Can’t 
I do as I please ?” 

“Perhaps so,” said I. But can you bear to 
think of her being nothing better than the worst 
of what you see about you here ?” 

“P’raps so! who says, p’raps so? I'd like 
ter see the man as is agoin’ to dictate ter me 
about my gal. Just as soon as yer can make it 
entirely convenient to take yer shadder out 0’ 
that ere door, I should be gratified to hev yer 
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do it,” and he laughed a savage guffaw, a sort 
of hyena howl, at his sally of politeness. It 
was no use to remain and parley with him 
further, and we took our way back to the city. 

“You see,” said Waterloo, “he has no notion 
of giving her up. He intends to keep her, 
and make merchandise of her, body and soul. 
Heavens! but an’t he a villainous-looking dog? 
I realiy believe he would as soon kill a man as 
to eat.” 

“How now, what about stealing the girl?” 
said I. “Do you want to undertake the job ?” 

“We'll see about it,” said Tom, evidently 
impressed, as he had not been before, with the 
character of Bully Triggs. “ May be it might 
be rash business. But the girl must be taken 
away from there, at all hazards. Why, my soul, 
she can’t be any thing but a thief, at best, if 
she stays with him; and, sooner or later, some- 
thing worse, for all she is so simple-hearted at 
present.” 

So saying, we parted, to go our separate ways 
for the day. And the days came and went, as 
days always do, and we often spoke about poor 
Betsy Triggs, and sometimes met her; and 
once or twice she came to our house; and we 
gave> the cook a standing order to feed her 
whenever she came. And yet no way seemed 
to open by which we could rescue her from 
what, if continued, would be wogse than death. 

Her pitiful story was always the same. It 
was a record of unparalleled cruelty and threats 
of something worse. And the more we knew 
of her, the more we learned to look upon, her 
kindly, and to admire her gentle ways ; and the 
more we wondered how it could be possible 
that she was born the daughter of Bully Triggs. 
She had such a strange sweetness of temper, 
and was so wise beyond her years; so patient 
in all her afflictions ; so uncomplaining, though 
glad to find us friends who would sympathize 
with her; so grateful for all we did for her, 
that she captivated our hearts entirely, and we 
were willing to risk our all to save her; when, 
one night late, she came in suddenly upon us, 
fleeing in terror of her life from that double- 
dyed villain, who claimed the right to sell her 
soul for gain. 

She had been to our room once before; and 
now, when she rang the bell, and the servant 
let her in, she came directly to it; and, in 
answer to her feeble rap, our door was imme- 
diately thrown open; and there she stood, paler 
than on that night when we had first discovered 
her, and almost breathless, trembling in every 
limb, and finding only voice to utter, “Don’t 
let him get me!” and sank down weak and help- 
less then upon the floor. I raised her up, and 
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good-night, and tripped away to that squalid 
hut in Hardscrabble, to carry to that vagabond 
she owned as father the fruits of her day’s beg- 


ging. 





CHAPTER IV. 
ON TO THE RESCUE, 


THREE or four days had passed, and we had 
seen nothing more of Betsy Triggs, but had 
often talked about her, and wondered how to 
rescue her from this sad life, and help her into 
something better. But no way seemed to offer; 
and, little by little, we were losing our interest 
in the case, and beginning to conclude, although 
the thought was unexpressed, that nothing could 
be done, and that fate, which seems to set the 
bounds to many lives, had ordered that she 
should be what she was, and nothing else. 

She came again, finally; and said her father 
was pleased with that day’s work, but that he 
now expected her to do as well each day; and, 
strange enough, she had received, on the next 
day, an equal gift from some kind-hearted gen- 
tleman ; but had had no luck since, and he was 
very angry with her, and had beaten her again 
dreadfully. 

I gave her two quarters, and told her to give 
one to her father on that night, and to save the 
other until the next day; and then, the day 
after, if she did not have any better success, to 
come to me again. 

“T’ll tell you what,” Tom said, when she was 
gone, “we ought to be ashamed of ourselves, if 
we don’t get that girl away from that brute 
some way, and get her a decent home.” 

“Do you know of any place to send her to, 
or any family that would take her, Tom?” I 
asked. 

“ No, not now; but we can find one.” 

“Do you think they would be willing to be- 
come partners to child-stealing, Tom ?” 

“Go to — about your child-stealing.” 

It was quite an uncommon remark for Tom 
to make ; but, really, under the circumstances, 
I fully excused him ; for Tom’s zeal sometimes 
got the better of his judgment. Tom could not 
imagine that the statutes of this glorious land 
of liberty could possibly give that vile animal, 
who happened to be her father, any claim upon 
the child by virtue of that accidental relation ; 
and this was not the first time that he had lost 
his patience with me when I suggested it. 

“But who cares if it is child-stealing?” he 
added. “Didn’t it use.to be nigger-stealing, 
a few years ago, to help a poor wretch to fly 
from slavery? And yet you used to drive the 
black fugitives off by the wagon-loads. Didn’t 
I catch you, one morning, going off with a half- 





dozen of them in a wagon-box, covered up with 
bags of chaff? and did n’t I stand and parley 
with you about the price of oats, and ask you to 
whom you sold, while their very masters rode 
by us? You’re a pretty fellow, you are, to talk 
about child-stealing ; ha, ha!” and Tom laughed 
as if he had effectually settled that difficulty. 

“I’m bound to admit it,” I answered. “But, 
then, you know I was only a boy, and drove 
the teams because father sent me to do it ; but, 
however, I would be glad to do it again, under 
the same circumstances.” 

“Well, here’s a chance for you, then. Take 
this girl—she ’Il go in a jiffy—and make tracks 
for the country. Put her in charge of some of 
your friends, and say no more about it. Come, 
what do you say ?” 

“Say? I say I think there ought to be a 
better way. Perhaps old Bully could be induced 
to give her up to us. He wants money. May 
be an offer of a trifle would induce him to sur- 
render her legally.” 

“Buy her, do you mean ?” 

“No; I would n’t call it that; but negotiate 
for her, you know, if that suits you better.” 

“O bosh!” said Tom, “he’s no more right 
to her than any mule that’s driven through the 
streets.” 

“Well, may be he ’ll give her up without any 
consideration,” said I. “At least 1’m willing 
to go and make the old fellow a call, and test 
his mind. Will you accompany me ?” 

“Any time. But you have said yourself that 
he means to keep her to sell her virtue, as soon 
as she is old enough, and that he would make a 
fuss with us, if he could catch us helping her, or 
enticing her away.” 

“Certainly, I do think so, and that is why I 
want him to let her go himself, if he will; it 
will be time @nough for us to adopt extreme 
measures when others fail. Shall we go now ?” 

“ Not in the evening, if you please; daylight 
is preferable. I must say I prefer daylight for 
exploring Hardscrabble.” 

It was settled, then, that we should go in the 
morning, when we would probably find Bully 
Triggs at home, and alone. And in the morn- 
ing we set out, and made the best of our way to 
his squalid abode. Arrived before the door, 
we knocked, and were answered by a growl 
from within : 

“Who’s thar?” 

Thinking that the best answer to the ques- 
tion would be a sight of us, we pushed open 
the door, and once more stood before the terror 


of the gully. 
“Good morning, sir,” said I. “We hope you 
are feeling well this morning.” . 
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“Well, and so I be. Wot of it?” and Bully 
Triggs raised himself partly up on the dirty 
bed whereon he was lying, and looked at. us 
savagely. 

“Nothing,” said I, “only we are glad of it. 
We want to have a little talk with you this 
morning.” 

“Well, talkin’ ’s cheap; spout her out,” said 
the Hardscrabble savage. 

We had clearly a hard case before us to work 
over, and it was difficult to know what to say 
next; but I finally remarked: 

“This is rather a poor quarter of the town 
for residence, an’t it, Mr. Triggs ?” 

“ Suppose itis. Wot of it?” he replied, with- 
out moving. 

“Why, 1 was thinking it was rather a poor 
place in which to raise a young lady,” I said. 
“Don’t you think so?” 

“’Pends on wot yer want ’em for,” he an- 
swered, with the utmost sonuchalance. 

All at once he roused himself suddenly, eyed 
us closely for a moment, and then remarked: 

“See yer, mister, an’t yer the two fellers as 
cum in on me ¢’ other night ?” 

We admitted the fact of having been there a 
few evenings previous. 

“And yer want ter git my gal away from me, 
do yer? Well, yer can’t do it. I’m her father, 
and I mean to keep her, and make her do what 
I want ter. You’ns an’t the fust as has tried 
to git her off; but they can’t none of ’em cum 
it. So now, if that’s all you’re got to say, yer 
can slide.” Seeing that we did not move, he 
shouted: “Gzt out, that’s wot I mean; and, 
mind yer, I'll kill any man I ketch tryin’ to 
coax my gal away. Them as knows me, knows 
that Bully Trigys allers keeps his word, about 
killin’ ary way.” 

“Well, Mr. Triggs,” said I, still standing in 
the door, “you certainly do not mean to keep 
your daughter here, in this miserable place, and 
oblige her to grow up a bad, vile woman, when 
she is fit to be something a great deal better. 
You certainly can not mean to do it, do you 
now ?” 

“I mean ter do just as I please; an’ ef I 
want ter fetch her up a thief, who’s got ary 
word to say about it? An’t I her father? Can’t 
I do as I please ?” 

“Perhaps so,” said I. But can you bear to 
think of her being nothing better than the worst 
of what you see about you here ?” 

“P’raps so! who says, p’raps so? I'd like 
ter see the man as is agoin’ to dictate ter me 
about my gal. Just as soon as yer can make it 
entirely convenient to take yer shadder out 0’ 
that ere door, I should be gratified to hev yer 
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do it,” and he laughed a savage guffaw, a sort 
of hyena howl, at his sally of politeness. It 
was no use to remain and parley with him 
further, and we took our way back to the city. 

“You see,” said Waterloo, “he has no notion 
of giving her up. He intends to keep her, 
and make merchandise of her, body and soul. 
Heavens! but an’t he a villainous-looking dog? 
I really believe he would as soon kill a man as 
to eat.” 

“How now, what about stealing the girl?” 
said I. “Do you want to undertake the job?” 

“We'll see about it,” said Tom, evidently 
impressed, as he had not been before, with the 
character of Bully Triggs. ‘ May be it might 
be rash business. But the girl must be taken 
away from there, at all hazards. Why, my soul, 
she can’t be any thing but a thief, at best, if 
she stays with him; and, sooner or later, some- 
thing worse, for all she is so simple-hearted at 
present.” 

So saying, we parted, to go our separate ways 
for the day. And the days came and went, as 
days always do, and we often spoke about poor 
Betsy Triggs, and sometimes met her; and 
once or twice she came to our house; and we 
gave>the cook a standing order to feed her 
whenever she came. And yet no way seemed 
to open by which we could rescue her from 
what, if continued, would be worse than death. 

Her pitiful story was always the same. It 
was a record of unparalleled cruelty and threats 
of something worse. And the more we knew 
of her, the more we learned to look upon, her 
kindly, and to admire her gentle ways ; and the 
more we wondered how it could be possible 
that she was born the daughter of Bully Triggs. 
She had such a strange sweetness of temper, 
and was so wise beyond her years; so patient 
in all her afflictions ; so uncomplaining, though 
glad to find us friends who would sympathize 
with her; so grateful for all we did for her, 
that she captivated our hearts entirely, and we 
were willing to risk our all to save her; when, 
one night late, she came in suddenly upon us, 
fleeing in terror of her life from that double- 
dyed villain, who claimed the right to sell her 
soul for gain. 

She had been to our room once before; and 
now, when she rang the bell, and the servant 
let her in, she came directly to it; and, in 
answer to her feeble rap, our door was imme- 
diately thrown open; and there she stood, paler 
than on that night when we had first discovered 
her, and almost breathless, trembling in every 
limb, and finding only voice to utter, “Don’t 
let him get me!” and sank down weak and help- 





less then upon the floor. I raised her up, and: 
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laid her on the sofa, while Tom sprang to get 
some water; but just then I caught the sound 
of Bully Triggs’s voice in the hall below, and the 
next instant I heard his heavy step upon the 
stair. 

“Tom, shut and lock the door,” I said, in a 
hoarse whisper. “The villain is upon her track, 
like a mad blood-hound as he is, and means to 
take her.” ; 

“But, for all that, he can not have her,” said 
Tom, as he slammed the door, turned the key, 
and shoved the bolt home to its place. “I’d 
see him hung first, or in that warmest place of 
which there’s frequent mention in the Bible. 
The vile old cut-throat, to come here, thinking 
to get her—not much!” and Tom giared at the 
door, as if it might perhaps be somehow yet to 
blame. 





THE MISSISSIPPI. 


BY MISS F. A. COCHRAN. 


HE head-waters of the Mississippi mingle 
with those of the Red River of the North, 

} and boats can pass from basin to basin 
when the floods prevail. The one river flows to 
the frozen regions of the north, the other to the 
warm Gulfstream, thus literally fulfilling the 
lines of Oliver Wendell Holmes : 

“From the same cradle’s side 
From the same mother’s knee, 
One to the dark and frozen tide, 

One to the peaceful sea." 

The extreme source of the Mississippi was 
discovered by Schoolcraft, in 1832, to be Itasca 
Lake, in Minnesota. This beautiful sheet of 
water is about eight miles long, of irregular 
shape, and at an elevation of 1,500 feet above 
the ocean. It is surrounded by several small 
lakes which are equally attractive in scenery, 
and whose waters are equally pure; yet their 
names are hardly known, and Itasca Lake is 
world-renowned. 

The little rivulet which issues from it gives 
no more promise of distant greatness than the 
untutored childhood of many an illustrious per- 
son; and the question will come, as it often 
comes in life, why and how this increase and 
this greatness? “Circumstances favored.” 
And is this all? Did not the AN-seeing One 
guide the little stream, which oozed from the 
lake, iato a stratum which was easily washed 
into.awiver-channel? and then by its own power 
as water, appropriating the force of incoming 
streams and tivers, and always yielding to the 
universal law of gravitation, it became the ma- 
jestic Missi Sepe (Great Water), spreading fer- 
tility over the valley through which it flows, and 





bearing on its waters a vast internal commerce, 
And is there not seen here the secret of true 
success, to use our innate pov mold surround- 
ings into favor, and yet yield to Him who ruleth 
all things ? - 

After increasing its volume in flowing through 
several miniature lakes, and by receiving many 
thread-like streams, and widening to six hun- 
dred and twenty-seven yards, the Mississippi, 
four hundred miles from its source, falls over a 
precipice of sixteen anda half feet. The fall of 
the water is divided, by a rocky elevation about 
one hundred yards wide, into two unequal chan- 
nels. Tumbling, laughing, foaming down the 
precipice, these falls received the name of Rara, 
“to laugh,” from the Sioux. Father Hennepin 
consecrated them with the name of his patron 
saint, and, to this day, they are known as the 
Falls of St. Anthony. 

On a stream which empties into the Missis- 
sippi, between the Falls of St. Anthony and Fort 
Snelling, about three miles from the fort, is 
a beautiful cascade, called by some, Brown’s 
Falls ; and by others, Little Falls. Here, a little 
stream about five yards wide, the outlet of sev- 
eral small lakes, precipitates itself from the 
verge of a precipice, about fifty feet in height, 
into a basin below, forming a sheet of water of 
great beauty, where the rays of the sun, reflected 
on the spray, produce a beautiful rainbow. 

This scene is made famous by Longfellow. 
And now, all 


**Ve who love the haunts of nature, 
Love the sunshine of the meadow, 
Love the shadow of the forest, 

Love the wind among the branches, 
And the rain-shower and the snow-storm, 
And the rushing of great rivers 
Through their palisades of pine-trees, 
And the thunder in the mountains, 
Whose innumerable echoes 

Flap like eagles in their aeries ; 

Ye who love a nation’s legends, 

Love the ballads of a people, 

That, like voices from afar off, 

Call to us to pause and listen, 

Speak in tones so plain and child-like, 
Scarcely can the ear distinguish 
Whether they are sung or spoken, — 


read the “Song of Hiawatha,” near the Falls 
of Minnehaha. 

About one hundred miles below the Falls of 
St. Anthony, and about a mile below the junc- 
tion of the St. Croix with the Mississippi, there 
is an expansion of the river, called Lake Pepin. 
This lake is twenty-four miles in length, and 
from two to four in breadth. It is said to be 
very deep and to have no perceptible current. 
Near the head of this lake is a rock which lifts 
itself boldly above the water to the height of 
one hundred feet. The tradition of an Indian 
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iianceons 
tragedy renders this rock memorable, and gives 
it its name, “ Maiden’s Rock.” A little over 
half a century ago, Winona, of the tribe of 
Wapasha, formed an ardent attachment for a 
young hunter, who reciprocated her love. The 
parents of Winona, however, wished her to 
«wed one of her own people,” a young warrior 
who had made himself noted in battle against 
the Chippewas. Her parents urged, but she 
refused, and threw herself down this precipice, 
and fella lifeless corpse. 

Flowing onward amid the most charming 
scenery, the Mississippi increases by receiving 
in succession the waters of the Wisconsin, 
lowa, Des Moines, and Illinois Rivers ; and just 
below the latter the mighty Missouri pours in 
its gatherings from a course of 2800 miles. 
Below the Missouri, the beautiful Ohio enters 
from the east. 

In latitude 34°, near where the Arkansas 

adds itc floods to the swelling river, in April, 
1541, came Ferdinand de Soto, probably the 
first white man who stood in the presence of 
the “Father of Waters.” He continued west 
until he reached the Washita, when, becoming 
dispirited, he turned his course, descending 
that stream to its junction with the Red River. 
Thence he went down its current, and, where 
the Red mingles its waters with the Mississippi, 
he died. His body was inclosed in a hollow 
oak, and committed to the broad stream. 
' The Mississippi is remarkable for its wind- 
ings, or “bends,” as they are locally called. 
From the mouth of the Ohio to the Gulf of 
Mexico, the measurement of the river is one 
thousand and eighty miles, while the actual dis- 
tance, in a straight line, is only about five hun- 
dred miles. To aid in navigation, in 1848, the 
Raccourci Cut-off was made, a little below the 
mouth of the Red River. This cut-off is an 
artificial channel, through which steamers can 
pass in about ten minutes up, and from two to 
three minutes down, thus avoiding a bend of 
thirty miles, which required some three hours. 
This mode of avoiding the bends has been 
tried in different places along the river. 

A short distance below the mouth of the Red 
River, the delta of the Mississippi commences, 
The Atchafalaya “bayou” is the first of the 
many side-channels that open through the great 
flais to the Gulf. The South-west Pass is the 
principal channel. 

In tracing the course of the Mississippi, we 
should remember that, after the first few miles, 
it is not a tiny rivulet, but a swelling volume 
of water, having a channel three thousand, five 
hundred feet wide at St. Louis, and four thou- 





sand off the Ohio; averaging an annual dis- 








charge of nineteen and a half trillion cubic feet 
of water; and bearing down into the Gulf of 
Mexico yearly an amount of soil sufficient to 
cover an area of a square mile to the height of 
two hundred and sixty-eight feet. In January 
it is swollen by the periodical rains ; and from 
March to June the melting of snow, in the upper 
part of its basin, causes it to rise in some 
places from forty to fifty feet above its ordinary 
height, and to expand into lagoons and bayous 
from thirty to one hundred miles wide. And 
this vast stream is not useless. Besides fertil- 
izing its extensive valley, it is the highway of 
internal commerce, being navigable for over two 
thousand miles, to the Falls of St. Anthony. 

The Mississippi River, receiving its tributa- 
ries from the far east, north, and west, and be- 
ing a commercial highway from north to south, 
is not, to a reasoning mind, merely a stream of 
water taking its “natural way.” It may be 
regarded as a sign, given by the Creator, that 
the people inhabiting this country should al- 
ways be one nation. It is a symbol stamped 
into the surface of the earth, and its import to 
the American people is UNION and PEACE. 





GREAT MEN AND THEIR WIVES. 


BY MRS. S. A. MYERS, 


‘* Marriage is a matter of more worth 
Than to be dealt with by attorneyship.” 


SHAKESPEARE, 
“For any man to match above his rank 
Is but to sell his liberty.”’ MASSINGER. 


T is foreign to our purpose, at this time, to 
discuss the question whether happiness in 
marriage be compatible with genius or not; 

but proceed to set forth a few traits of the wives 
of great men, leaving our readers to form their 
own opinions. 

We need not dwell on the wife of Socrates— 
the name of Xanthippe has become so familiar 
as to have passed into a proverb. But she was 
not without her uses; for he said that she 
taught him the great virtue of patience. Many 
of the great Greeks and Romans, like Socrates, 
were unhappy, in their wives. 

Paulus Amilius, a Roman general and greatly 
beloved, was not happy in his marriage. His 
wife was young and beautiful, and irrepraachable 
as regarded her public conduct; but the strong 
opposition of temper, habits, and pursuits, em- 
bittered the lives of both; and, after a union of 
many years, cemented by the birth of two 
promising sons, they separated. Being remon- 
strated with and censured by his friends, who 
asked why he had divorced a wife so beautiful 
and so correct, he answered, as he held up his 
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shoe, that “no one but himself, who had worn 
it, knew where it pinched ;” and so, dear reader, 
in the relation we are about to give, as we can 
not have a minute knowledge of circumstances, 
ahd it would be difficult to say in what quarter 
the pinch lay, we will only state facts as we 
have received them, and leave our readers to 
decide for themselves. Possibly, however, we 
may have only heard of the bad ones among 
them; for “the evil that men do, lives after 
them,” while “the good is often interred with 
their bones ;” and while the histories of such 
women as Messalina or Tarquinia or the “she- 
wolf of France,” are handed down to posterity 
as worthy of record, the life of good wives is 
rarely made matter of comment by the biogra- 
pher, either in ancient or modern times. 

One of high authority has said: “The advent 
of Christianity placed woman in a greatly im- 
proved position as regarded marriage. Repu- 
diation, as among the Greeks and Romans, was 
no longer permitted. The new religion enforced 
the unity and indissolubility of marriage. It 
became a sacrament, dispensed at the altar, 
where woman had formerly been a victim, but 
was now become an idol. ‘The conjugal union 
was made a religious contract; the family was 
constituted by the priest; the wife was elevated 
to the function of educator of the family—the 
alma mater,’ and thus, through the instrumen- 
tality of woman, was the regeneration of the 
world. But, as experience has shown, it did 
not follow that all women were good, or that all 
were happy. Life is but a tangled yarn, at best— 
a gulf of troubled waters, where the soul, like 
a vexed bark, is tossed upon the waves of pain; 
and marriage a lottery, where blanks and prizes 
are constantly being drawn; but not unfre- 
quently, to women, ‘great men’ have proved 
the greatest blanks.” 

Henry VIII, of England, was in reality not 
entitled to the appellation of a great man, al- 
though he was an author, for which the Pope 
conferred on him the title still retained by the 
English monarchs, “ Defender of the Faith:” 
unless the reputation of being perhaps the 
worst husband known in history made him so; 
for he is considered to have outrivaled in cruelty 
even Blue-beard, the dreaded hero of the nur- 
sery tale. The tragical fate of five of his six 
wives is well known. Out of such a number, 
how strange that there was not one whose mild 
influence could control his unruly spirit, or 
whose tenderness could win him over to hu- 
manity! Nor was the married life of Peter the 
Great, although beloved as the benefactor of 
his country, of a different complexion. His 
three wives doubtless found out that greatness 








is but a flattering dream; that life’s high places 
are but scenes of tumult; and that they, like the 
wives of the English monarch, had drawn, in 
the great lottery, blanks instead of prizes. 

Richard Hooker, the great English divine, 
was singularly unfortunate in his wife. He was 
betrayed into the marriage by his extraordinary 
simplicity and ignorance of the world. Having 
been appointed to preach at St. Paul’s Cross, 
he went up to London from Oxford, and pro- 
ceeded to the house set apart for the reception 
of the preachers. He was very wet and weary 
on his arrival, and experienced much kindness 
from the housekeeper. She persuaded him that 
he was a man of very tender constitution, and 
urged that he ought, above all things, to have a 
wife to nurse and take care of him, and pro- 
fessed herself able to furnish him with a suita- 
ble partner, if he thought fit to marry. Hooker 
had never thought at all on the subject of mat- 
rimony; but the arguments for the measure 
were so plausible, and not having time to look 
round in order to select for himself, he author- 
ized her to find a suitable wife for him, and the 
artful woman presented her own daughter. He 
was, to use a nautical term, “taken a little 
aback ;” but he had promised to marry whom- 
soever she should select, and, therefore, thought 
himself bound to keep his word. 

He married her, and, to his great disappoint- 
ment, found her, instead of the kind companion 
he expected, “a silly, clownish woman, who 
would have been happier as the wife of a plow- 
man, and withal a perfect Xanthippe.” They led 
a most uncomfortable life; but he resigned him- 
self to his lot, as it is the part of wisdom in 
such cases to do, lamenting “that saints have 
usually a double share in the miseries of this 
life.’ When Cranmer and Sandys went to him 
at his rectory in Buckinghamshire—which they 
often did—they mostly found him reading Hor- 
ace, and tending sheep in place of the servant, 
for whom his mistress had found other employ- 
ment. When they were conversing with him 
in his house on such subjects as he loved to 
discuss, his wife, unable to appreciate him or 
his guests, would break in upon them and call 
him to rock the cradle, bring water from the 
spring, and require him to perform other menial 
offices. His distinguished visitors were always 
glad to get away; for his mortification at be- 
havior like this was so apparent, that they 
thought their leave-taking was the greatest favor 
they could bestow. This unfortunate wife was 
a thorn in his side for many years; but he bore 
his torment patiently, until death at last severed 
the bonds and restored him to liberty. 

Dryden, unlike Hooker, married above his 
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own sphere; nevertheless, he was not more for- 
tunate in his choice of a wife, although the lady 
was of a different stamp. Elizabeth Howard, 
daughter of the Earl of Berkshire, accepted the 
offer of his hand only on account of his high 
reputation. The match added little to his 
wealth, and less to his happiness. The lady 
never forgot that she was above him in rank; 
and, as he could not or would not come down 
from the clouds at her command, it was alto- 
gether an unhappy union. On one occasion 
she told him that “she wished to be a book, 
that she might enjoy more of his company.” 
Dryden’s reply was, “Be an almanac then, my 
dear, that I may change you once a year.” His 
experience in domestic life was so severe that, 
in all his writings afterward, he inveighed 
against matrimony. 

Addison also “married discord in a noble 
wife.” He was tutor to the young Earl of 
Warwick, and, led by ambition, aspired to the 
hand of the Countess Dowager. Won by the 
beauty and grace of his person, and dazzled by 
the luster of his literary reputation, she accepted 
his addresses, and, in an evil hour, for him at 
least, became his wife. But she, too, like the 
Lady Elizabeth Dryden, never forgot that she 
belonged to the race of nobility. Instead of 
appreciating the talents which, a gift from 
Heaven, place their possessor, in the scale of 
being, far above the accidental advantages of 
wealth or high position, she never forgot that 
distinction ; she never saw in him more than her 
son’s hired tutor, and, treating him like a lackey, 
embittered his life and soured his temper. Swift, 
who was his contemporary, cruelly flirted with 
two very superior women. He heartlessly, by 
his cruel conduct, killed one of them, and secretly 
married the other, but never publicly recognized 
her; and the grief occasioned by his ill treat- 
ment preyed upon her health so that she died 
shortly after of a broken heart. 

Who that has read “The Sentimental Jour- 
ney,” and “Le Fevre,” would suspect that the 
author of those touching works could treat a 
wife with severity? And yet Sterne, a minister 
of the Gospel and an admired writer, behaved 
with such unkindness to the one whom he had 
promised to protect and cherish, that she was 
obliged to abandon him, and take refuge in a 
convent with her daughter. Farquhar, also cele- 
brated as an author, married, early in life, a 
woman who deceived him by pretending to be 
possessed of a fortune; and, never trying to 
aid or uphold him by counsel or kind devotion 
to his interests, she made his life a burden. 
Laboring to make a support for his family, he 
sunk a victim to disappointment and overexer- 








tion, for which his success as a writer could not 
compensate, in his thirtieth year, leaving behind 
him two helpless daughters and a widow, who 
died in the utmost indigence. 

We might also cite the unhappy circumstances 
of the marriage relation of the highly gifted 
Lord Byron, of the permanency of whose poet- 
ical reputation there can be little doubt. For, 
as one of his friends has said, “without attempt- 
ing to characterize specifically, or enter into the 
merits of his various productions, we may safely 
say that, while the English language endures, 
his poems will be read wherever it prevails.” 
But while he drank the charmed cup of Fame, 
and cared only for the “draught that mantles 
high,” he turned away from the sweet waters 
of affection’s spring, and threw away his own 
happiness, while he wantonly destroyed his 
wife’s also, in the space of one short year. A 
formal separation ensued, the exact merits of 
which will most likely never be ascertained. 
The rupture produced much sensation, and the 
most contradictory rumors prevailed. Byron, 
self-exiled, left England, never toreturn. Lady 
Byron remained with her parents, and proved, 
during her whole life-time,’ that, like a true 
heroine, she has known how to suffer and be 
still, 

These are rather remarkable and unhappy 
instances of the marriage relations of great 
men, few in number to what we might present ; 
but we gladly turn away from the task, to relate 
others of a happier kind, although in history we 
hear much less of the happy unions of great 
men than of such as we have just described. 
The reason for this is not hard to be discov- 
ered ; it is the brawling brook that is ever the 
most noisy; the calm, smooth rivulet holds on 
its course in one steady flow, and the slow, 
deep waters are dumb. 

No character stands out in history, as pre- 
senting one of the most beautiful pictures of 
woman more than that of Lady Rachel Russell, 
wife of William, Lord Russell, whose conduct 
by the side of her husband, in his days of trial, 
is remembered and admired by all readers. How 
devotedly he loved her, needs not be said. When 
he had takenvhis final leave of her, the only 
words he could utter were, “ The bitterness of 
death is now past!” She lived many years 
after the execution of her husband, and a de- 
lightful collection of her letters has since been 
published. 

Parnell and Steele were both happy in their 
wives. The former married a young woman of 
great beauty and merit; but she lived only a 
few years, and his grief at his loss so preyed 
on his mind, that he never recovered his wonted 
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spirits and health. Steele’s letters to his wife, 
both before and after his marriage, are imbued 
with the most tender feeling, and exhibit his 
affection for her in the most beautiful light. 
Young, the poet, had, like Dryden and Addison, 
married into a noble house, espousing the daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Litchfield; but he was, in his 
conjugal relation, much happier than they. It 
was out of the melancholy produced by her 
death that his famous “ Night Thoughts ” orig- 
inated. 

Dr. Johnson’s marriage with Mrs. Porter has 
been much commented upon. Her age was 
twice his own; yet the union was a happy one. 
It was not a love match, but it was one of 
mutual esteem and reciprocal affection. John- 
son was any thing but graceful or attractive; 
but she lost sight of his ungainly appearance 
and awkward manners in the recognition of the 
admirable qualities he possessed. Mrs. Porter 
herself was by no means handsome; but John- 
son was very near-sighted, and could not detect 
personal faults. In his eyes, she was beautiful ; 
therefore, we must suppose she was possessed 
of more than common goodness, for she retained 
his affection to the last; and in an epitaph which 
he devoted to her, he painted her in glowing 
colors. He lamented her death as his greatest 
trial, and his writings contain many proofs of 
the lively and sincere affection he entertai ::d 
for her. 

Luther married Catherine Von Bora, an es- 
caped nun, who was remarkably beautiful. In 
his letters to his friends he spoke of her as “my 
rib Kitty, my loved Kitty, my Empress Kitty.” 
A year after his marriage, when struggling with 
poverty, he said, in one of these letters: “My 
dear rib Catherine salutes you. She is quite 
well; gentle, obedient, and kind; in all things 
quite beyond my hopes. I would not exchange 
my poverty with her, for all the riches of Cre- 
sus without her.” A dozen years after, he said, 
“ Catherine, thou hast a pious man who loves 
thee; thou art a very empress.” But Luther 
also had his little troubles in connection with 
his married life. Catherine was fond of small 
talk ; and when Luther was busily engaged in 
solving the difficulties of the Bible, she would 
interrupt him by such questions as, “ Whether 
the King of France was richer than his cousin, 
the Emperor of Germany ? if the Italian women 
were more beautiful than the German ? if Rome 
was as‘ big as Wittenberg?” and so on. To 
escape these little inquiries, Luther saw noother 
way than to lock himself up in his study, with 
a quantity of bread and cheese, and there pur- 
sue his work. But Catherine still pursued him. 
One day, when he was thus locked up, laboring 








at his translation of the twenty-second Psalm, 
the door was assailed by the wife. No answer 
to the knock was given. More knocking fol- 
lowed, accompanied by Catherine’s voice, threat- 
ening, “If you do.n’t open the door, I will bring 
the locksmith.” The doctor entreated his wife 
not to interrupt his labors. But his “empress” 
was not to be baffled, and after repeated impor- 
tunities the door was opened. “I was afraid, 
said she, on entering, “that something had 
vexed you, and that you had locked yourself up 
in this room alone on that account.” To which 
Luther replied, “ The only thing that vexes me 
now is yourself.” But Luther doubtless main- 
tained a steady but sober affection for his wife; 
and in his will, in which he bequeathed to her 
all his property, he speaks of her as “always a 
gentle, pious, and faithful wife to me, and that 
loved me tenderly. Whatever,” he adds, “may 
happen to her after my death, I have, I say, 
full confidence that she will ever conduct her- 
self as a good mother toward her children, and 
will conscientiously share with them whatever 
she possesses.” 

Bunyan, too, speaks with the greatest tender- 
ness of his wife, who helped to lead him in the 
paths of peace. He says: ‘My mercy was to 
light vpon a wife whose parents were counted 
godly; although, when we came together, we 
were as poor as poor could be: for we had not 
so much household stuff as a dish or a spoon 
between us. All she had for her portion was 
‘Plain Man’s Pathway to Heaven,’ and the 
‘Practice of Piety,’ which was the only legacy 
her father could leave her when he died.” His 
good wife’s kindly influence, and frequent dis- 
courses with him concerning her father’s piety, 
together with the perusal of these books, at last 
implanted in him strong desires to reform his 
vicious life, in which he eventually succeeded. 
The entire change which took place in his views 
and affections turned his mind to contemplate the 
great concerns of eternity, and the things per- 
taining to the kingdom of God; and induced the 
writing of “ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” a remark- 
able book, which has been held in high estima- 
tion for more than two centuries, and, there is 
every reason to suppose, will continue to be 
read with admiration and advantage for ages to 
come, probably till the consummation of all 
things. 

The great Genevese reformer, Calvin, pro- 
ceeded to search for a wife in a most matter-of- 
fact way. He wrote to his friends, describing 
to them what sort of an article he wanted, and 
they looked up a proper person for him. Writ- 
ing to one of his correspondents on this subject, 
he says: “I beseech you ever to bear in mind 
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what I seek for in a wife. I am not one of your 
mad kind of lovers, who doat even upon faults, 
when they are once taken by beauty of person. 
The only beauty that entices me is, that she be 
obedient, humble, economical, patient ; and that 
there be hopes that she will be solicitous about 
my health. If, therefore, you think it best that 
I should marry, bestir yourself, lest somebody 
else anticipate you ; but, if you think otherwise, 
let us drop the subject altogether.” A rich 
German lady, of noble birth, was proposed ; but 
Calvin objected on the ground of the high birth, 
and partly because she could not speak French. 
Another was proposed, but resulted in another 
failure. At last, a widow, with quite a number 
of children, Odelette de Bures, the widow of a 
Strasbourg Anabaptist, whom he had converted, 
was discovered, who possessed the qualifications 
suited to his notions; and he married her. Noth- 
ing is said of their wedded life, and it is pre- 
sumed that it went on in the quiet, jog-trot way 
of every-day life. When she died, he did not 
shed a tear, and spoke of her death with the 
indifference of an ordinary spectator. 

The brothers Corneille married the two sis- 
ters Lamperiere; and the love of the whole 
family was cemented by this double union. 
They lived in houses which opened into each 
other, and there dwelt in a community of taste 
and sentiment. They worked together, and 
shared each other’s fame, the sisters happy in 
the love and admiration of their husbands, and 
in the sympathy and affection of each other. 

The poet Racine was greatly blessed in his 
wife. She was pious, good, sweet-tempered, 
and made his life happy. And yet she had no 
taste for poetry, scarcely knowing what verse 
was, and knew little of her husband’s great 
tragedies, except by name. She had, strange to 
tell, an utter indifference for money. One day, 
Racine brought from Versailles a purse of a 
thousand louis-d’or, and, running to his wife 
in the joy of his heart, bestowed on her a hearty 
embrace. “Congratulate me,” said he; “here 
is a purse of a thousand louis that the king has 
given me!” But, without noticing either the 
purse or his words, she complained to him of one 
of the children, who, in spite of all threats and en- 
treaties, would not learn his lesson for two days 
together. “Let us talk of that another time,” 
said he, “to-day we must give ourselves up to 
joy.” She again reverted to the disobedient 
child, and requested that the father should rep- 
rimand him, when Boileau, at whose house she 
was on a visit, lost all patience, and reprimanded 
her sharply. ‘“ What insensibility!” he cried, 
“can’t you think of a purse of a thousand 
louis?” Yet these two characters, although so 








opposite, consorted admirably, and they lived 
long and happily together. 

To please his friends, La Fontaine married 
Marie Hericat, the daughter of a lieutenant- 
general. It was a marriage of convenience, and 
the two, although on the best of terms with 
each other, preferred living separate, he at 
Paris, and his wife in the country. Once a 
year, always in the month of September, La 
Fontaine made her a visit. If he did not see 
her, he returned quite as happy as he had 
gone, and went on some other day. Once, 
when he visited her house in the country, on 
inquiring for her, he was told that she was quite 
well; and, deeming this sufficient, he returned 
immediately to Paris, where he replied to his 
friends who asked how his wife was, that, 
as he had heard that she was in excellent health, 
he did not think it was at all necessary to see 
her. Nothing could exceed the mutual indiffer- 
ence of this strange couple. Yet the wife was 
a woman of virtue, beauty, and intelligence, and 
La Fontaine a man of otherwise irreproachable 
character. Marriages of indifference, such as 
this, were not rare in those days, in France. 
Boileau and Racine used every effort to bring 
this singular pair together, but without success ; 
and, in the course of time, La Fontaine almost 
forgot that he was married. 

Moliére was very unhappy in his marriage. 
He espoused an actress, and she proved a co- 
quette. Beautiful, but vain and spoiled by the 
admiration she received, she neglected her hus- 
band, and treated him badly. Yet no one ad- 
mired her more than her husband. He described 
her to a friend as being every thing that was 
lovely. “ Her eyes are brilliant and penetrating, 
her figure well-proportioned ; there is grace in 
every movement and act; and she possesses an 
indescribable charm by which she works her 
way to every heart. Her mental gifts are ex- 
quisite ; her conversation altogether charming ; 
and if she be capricious more than any other 
can be, it is easily excused, for all sits grace- 
fully on the beautiful ; one bears any thing from 
the beautiful.” He, however, was forced, after 
a long time, to change his opinion. He suffered 
agonies of torture from her unkindness; and 
although, in his ardent love for her, he strove to 
yield to her caprices, he found out at last that 
one can wof bear every thing, even “from the 
beautiful.” After excusing her follies with a 
remarkable forbearance for several years, his 
patience at last became exhausted, and a sepa- 
ration took place. 

We know nothing of the married life of 
Shakespeare. Indeed, little is known of that 
great man’s life at all. But we are led to 
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believe that he married young—a lad of eighteen; 
and are told that the name of his wife was Anne 
Hathaway, the daughter of a yeoman of Strat- 
ferd-on-Avon, and twenty-six years of age at 
the time of their marriage. One can not help 
wondering what were the charms that won the 
heart of the youthful poet, causing him to over- 
look the difference in age; and marvel what 
were the imaginations, the strifes of heart and 
gushings of tenderness, the sanguine hopes and 
fore-paintings of his soul, in which, even so 
early, he had begun to give form to that which 
God had created in him. It would be pleasant 
to imagine that many of those first dreams were 
borrowed from that early love to form the lovely 
characters of the women found in his works, 
and that the strokes of his pencil reproduced, in 
these early creations of his fancy, some features 
_ of his own experience. The rude cottage of the 
yeoman’s home, to which now come pilgrims from 
many lands, still stands an object of interest ; 
but of Anne Hathaway herself not a single rec- 
ord is left. Nevertheless, her home and her- 
self are immortal, because hither came the lad 
Shakespeare, and she became his wife. There 
is, however, only too much reason to believe 
that he did not prove a kind husband, and that 
the marriage was not a happy one; for he seems 
to have gone to London, leaving her with her 
little family of children at Stratford-on-Avon, 
and seemingly deserted, for her name does not 
once appear in his married life; and yet she 
survived him seven years. If she was indiffer- 
ent to her husband, and was contented to re- 
main in a kind of repudiated state, there is 
ground for believing that she had some good 
reason for her deep retirement. “ Many of his 
sonnets, beautiful in language and imagery as 
they are, unquestionably,” says Mr. Hallam, 
“are such as his friends may wish had better 
never have been written.” The only legacy he 
left to his wife, in his will, was his “second-best 
bed.” 

Milton was three times married; the first 
time very unhappily. Mary Powell was the 
daughter of a royalist cavalier of Oxfordshire ; 
and Milton was a zealous republican. He was, 
moreover, a studious man, whereas his wife 
was possessed by a love of gayety and pleasure. 
They had only been married a month, when she 
grew tired of the studious habits and philosoph- 
ical seclusion of the republican poet, and re- 
quested permission to return to her father’s 
house. He consented, and they went together; 
but when the time for returning came, she re- 
fused to go back to his home with him, prefer- 
ring the dissipated society of the brawling 
eavaliers who surrounded her. She persist- 





ently refused all his entreaties that she should 
return, and treated his messengers with con- 
tumely and contempt. He bore with this con. 
duct patiently for a long time ; but at length he 
grew angry, and repudiated her. He brooded 
over the social mischiefs resulting from ill- 
assorted marriages like his own; and, full of 
the subject, he composed and published his 
celebrated treatise on Divorce. On public 
grounds, he pleaded his own cause in this 
work, which, it is said, contains perhaps the 
finest passages that are to be found in his prose 
writings. He proceeded to solicit the hand of 
another young and beautiful lady, the daughter 
of Dr. Dawes, which would have been a most 
suitable match in every respect. His wife, 
however, hearing that his suit seemed likely 
to prove successful, became repentant, and, re- 
turning to him, fell upon her knees and entreated 
his forgiveness. Milton, like his own Adam, 
was “fondly overcome with female charms,” 
and, after a time, consented. They lived quietly 
and in peace for some years, when she died, 
leaving him four daughters. It is greatly to 
Milton’s honor that he behaved to his wife’s 
relatives with great generosity, when, a short 
time after, they became involved in ruin in the 
progress of the civil wars. His second wife 
died in the second year after their marriage. 
He seems to have loved her fondly; and most 
readers will remember his beautiful sonnet con- 
secrated to her memory. Believing, and acting 
upon the belief, that “it is not good for man to 
be alone,” he married a third time, and seemed 
to have lived happily, for his young wife devoted 
herself to his necessities ; for he was now blind— 
“in darkness, and with dangers compassed 
round, and solitude.” 

Last, but not least, is the wife of the philos- 
opher Grotius, who has shown herself a true 
heroine, and almost as much of a philosopher 
as her celebrated husband. A learned Dutch 
jurist and writer, and distinguished by many 
honors from kings and universites, he was at 
last sent to Holland, where he accepted the 
office of Advocate-General for the Treasury of 
Holland and Zealand, where he married the 
daughter of an opulent family. But having em- 
braced the principles of Arminius, he became 
deeply involved in the disputés which agitated 
his country ; and various events of a short civil 
war led to the arrest of Grotius and his two 
friends, Barneveldt and Hovgarbetz. Their 
crime was defense and support of religious tol- 
eration. They were tried and condemned— 
Barneveldt to death, the two others to an im- 
prisonment so rigorous,‘that at first neither 
durst be visited by any of their friends. The 
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Castle of Lovestein, a little way from Dort, was 
the prison where he remained for more than 
a year and a half. His wife, however, at length 
received permission to share his fate; and with 
her society, and in close habits of study, the 
tedious months of confinement passed not un- 
pleasantly away. Sundays he wholly devoted 
to prayers and books on theology, while various 
other studies in ancient and modern literature 
filled up the week-days. After twenty months 
of his imprisonment were passed away, his 
faithful and courageous wife began to devise 
means for his escape. She observed that he 
was not so strictly watched as at first; that 
the guards who examined the chest, used for 
the conveyance of his books and linen, began 
to examine them very carelessly; at length, 
they permitted the box to pass without any ex- 
amination at all. The castle was situated on 
an island between the Waal and the Meuse, and 
could only be reached by boats. 

The project she contrived for his release was 
as follows: She had a chest made of the 
proper size, with holes bored in it to admit the 
air. She intrusted the secret to her faithful 
maid-servant, and the chest was conveyed to 
Grotius’s apartment. She then revealed her 
project to him, and with much difficulty pre- 
vailed on him to get into the chest and leave 
her in the prison. The books which Grotius 
borrowed were usually packed in a box and 
sent away by water in a boat from the prison; 
and the chest, big with the fate of Grotius, as 
soon as he was inclosed in it, was moved into 
the boat, accompanied by the waiting-maid. 
One of the soldiers observed that the box was 
“uncommonly heavy.” The girl replied, laugh- 
ingly, “It is the Arminian. books; they are 
always heavy.” ‘“ Perhaps,” said the soldier, 
jokingly, “it is the Arminian himself.” By 
this time the chest was safely lodged in the 
boat, which was soon fairly under way, and the 
maid gave her mistress a signal that all was 
right. After some hours, the boat reached its 
destination, and the faithful servant-girl flew to 
the house of a friend of Grotius, and told him 
that her master was in the box. He was at 
first terrified at the consequences that might re- 
sult; but having sent away the servants, he 
relieved Grotius, dressed him in the garb of a 
mason, with a rule and trowel, and passing 
through the market in this dress, to a boat en- 
gaged for the purpose, he made his escape, and 
reached Paris in safety. His wife, to conceal 
his flight, kept the light burning in her hus- 
band’s room till a late hour. The governor, 
seeing the light, believed that the philosopher 
was studying Arminius as usual; and, not sus- 





pecting any trick, went quietly to his bed, and 
gave no further thought to the matter. Great, 
however, was his indignation when the affair 
was discovered. The governor was removed, 
and Madame Grotius was, for a time, most rig- 
orously confined; but was afterward released, 
and joined her hushand at Paris. So much 
was she honored for this exploit, that in Hol- 
land her memory is still held in reverence, so 
much so that there is always a frigate in the 
Dutch navy bearing her name. 

While such as we have stated, have been the 
wives of a few of the great men of past times, 
it must be stated that probably the greatest of 
them all led single lives. All of the philoso- 
phers whose names stand highest on the rolls 
of fame were bachelors; such as Bacon, New- 
ton, Gassendi, Galileo, Descartes, Bayle, Locke, 
Leibnitz, Hume, and Gibbon; and many of 
the best poets also, among whom are to be 
found Pope, Goldsmith, Cowper, and Thomson. 
Bacon says, and they seem to have believed 
him, “that wife and children are great imped- 
iments to great enterprises ; and that certainly 
the best works, and of the greatest merit for 
the public, have proceeded from the unmarried 
or childless men, which, both in affection and 
reason, have married and endowed the public.” 
But these were the words of a bachelor, and 
perhaps not strictly correct. 

There are, however, great prizes in the lottery 
of matrimony, which great men have drawn; 
for instance, Napoleon I, when he married Jo- 
sephine. But the trouble is, great men do not 
know the value of, nor how to treat, their prizes 
when they have got them; for the emperor’s 
star rose and fell with his wife. 

Another of those wise bachelors, following 
in the wake of Bacon, says, at a later day, 
speaking of the troubles of great men in the 
matrimonial relation, that “matrimony is the 
metempsychosis of women, that it turns them ° 
into different creatures from what they were 
before.” If this remark be true, may not the 
fault lie in the fact of men’s blindness—a blind- 
ness often willful? May not the liveliness of 
the girl have been mistaken for good temper ? 
The little pervicacity which is at first attractively 
provoking, at last provokes without its attract- 
iveness. Negligence of order and propriety, 
of domestic duties and civilities, long endured, 
ceases to be tolerable when children grow up, 
and are in danger of following the example. 
And yet if the manifold causes of domestic dis- 
quiet were to be disclosed, they would often be 
found to be of a nature rather to excite derision 
than awaken sympathy. But we admit that there 
are households where the waters of bitterness, 
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if they do not fall upon the head like the waters 
of a cataract, drip through a colander, which, 
like the fabled vases of the Danaides, is per- 
forated only for replenishment; but not, like 
them, a/ways held by female hands. But there 
would be found a remedy for this dripping tor- 
ment, which would cease if both parties would 
follow the Gospel rule, to endeavor to keep the 
bond of peace, with all lowliness and meekness, 
with long-suffering, forbearing one another in 
love. 

But while we are willing to give to men their 
justly claimed supremacy—for God himself or- 
dained him head of the woman, as his heredi- 
tary and unalienable right—and acknowledge 
him greater in the camp, the cabinet, and the 
study, than woman ever could be—for God has 
appointed her her own peculiar sphere, where 
she may achieve greatness—we, at the same 
time, confess our belief that the matrimonial 
troubles of great men have, in the first place, 
proceeded from hasty and imprudent selections 
of wives, and, in the second, from their not 
knowing how to treat women. The heart is 
woman’s own domain; there she seeks to rule 
supreme ; and although, for a while, she may be 
dazzled by the é/a¢ of the wife of the philoso- 
pher or statesman, she can not be contented 
without affection, or brook to be superseded by 
a musty old book. May we, then, not conclude 
that the reason why so many great men have 
been unhappy in the marriage relation is, that, 
lost in the-clouds of their own greatness, or 
overpowered by the knowledge of their sover- 
eignty in science, in philosophy, in learning, in 
arts, and in arms, they can not condescend to no- 
tice common things, nor know how to stoop 
to conciliate or win the affections of those who 
would, if properly appreciated, be ready to man- 
ifest a faith that never fails, and a patience that 
never wears out, and a devotion that never tires, 
in caring for their happiness and comfort; be- 
cause they are unable to estimate the worth of 
the treasure they are slighting, or comprehend 
the value of a true woman? 


——_e—______ 


Our faith may be feeble; our appreciation 
of sin, weak; our knowledge of Christ, poor ; 
we may be little able to say that we are hum- 
bled as we should be humbled, or that we rev- 
erence God as we should reverence him, or that 
we value Christ as we should value him,—nev- 
ertheless, whosoever with the weakest faith 
casts himself upon God, thus preaching peace 
through Jesus Christ, hath everlasting life. 
His own werthless name is set aside, and he 
stands accepted in the name of another. 





OCTAVIA SOLARA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘MARY POWELL,” ETC. 


CHAPTER VII. 
VOICES OF THE NIGHT. 
“ Reason the son 
Should choose himself a wife ; but as good reason 
The father should hold council in such business ”” 
Winter's Tale. 
AVOUR thought Solara very hard-hearted, 
and blind to his own interest, and was cer- 
tain he should never forget Octavia, or 
become indifferent to her. On the contrary, he 
vowed within himself she should be his, soon 
or late, come what would. And as Cavour, 
though he had not a strong character, had a 
strong will of his own, it often came to pass 
that what he determined to have, he had, though 
he often tired of it as soon as the novelty was 
gone. 

On the present occasion, his thoughts were 
diverted from their course by events wholly un- 
expected; though a soldier should always be 
prepared for a surprise, and never unready for 
a recall to duty. 

Arrived in Turin, he found the city in com- 
motion. People were running to and fro in wild 
dismay, soldiers hastily mustering in the great 
square, bugles sounding, drums beating, dogs 
barking, men shouting, women and children 
crying: it was evident something was going 
wrong. 

Cavour set spurs to his horse, and dashed on 
to his father’s mansion. Men were already 
mustering in the court-yard; his father stood 
in the hall. He was a tall, stiff, elderly man, a 
veritable courtier in formality, but at present 
hurried out of himself by perplexity and anxiety. 

“QO, you are here, Attilio,” he cried, with an 
expression of relief; “welcome, my son,” em- 
bracing him. “No sooner out of your saddle 
than you must leap into it again. Our brave 
duke is in danger, my boy; he is hard pressed 
at Vercelli. Off with you, as soon as you have 
kissed your mother and taken a cup of wine— 
you have been summoned to head-quarters.” 

Count Attilio, as he was called at home, 
obeyed without a complaint. His impressions 
were vivid, if transient ; and he was young and 
fiery enough to feel his blood boil at the idea 
of his sovereign being in immediate danger. 
His parents naturally looked on him as a hero; 
he was the pride, the flower of the family, the 
heir of their house; they knew not that they 
should ever see him again. It was an agitating 
half-hour, therefore, that ensued before he could 
start; scarcely more than disjointed sentences 
were exchanged ; embraces were coupled with 
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tender hopes that he would illustrate his name, 
and yet come out of the field unhurt; and with 
a tumult in his bosom that yet had something 
delightful in it, Cavour rode out of the court- 
yard as gallant a young warrior as any in Turin. 

But neither the gallantry of Charles Em- 
manuel nor of his young chivalry could retrieve 
the disaster of that day.* Vercelli surrendered 
tothe enemy. Still the resolution and military 
genius which had distinguished the campaign 
procured for the duke the admiration and sym- 
pathy of the neutrals who looked on; and some 
offers of aid were tardily made by France; so 
that the reverses which had overtaken him en- 
tailed no worse losses, and were alleviated by 
an immense increase of reputation. The exam- 
ple of a prince of Savoy braving for four years 
all the efforts of the monarchy of Spain, had a 
powerful effect on the Italian mind, and began 
to overpower the belief in Spanish omnipo- 
tence.t 

Count Solara, unwitting the course that public 
events were taking, returned, on leaving Cavour, 
to Octavia, whom he still found at her task, or 
at any rate sitting with it before her. 

“ Well,” said he, pleasantly, “I have sped our 
young visitor on his,way. He has seen the 
surface of our lives, and has now returned to a 
career for which he is much more fitted. He 
will make a gallant soldier, no doubt, when 
there is any stirring work to call him out. He 
makes quite a mistake in fancying he could be 
happy living as we do; in fact, that was a little 
piece of sentimental romance. The interests of 
court and camp will soon make him forget us.” 

“Soon ?” repeated Octavia, softly. 

“Yes, my love,” he replied, “no question of 
it. Youths of his age generally have a romantic 
fit which active service soon shakes out of them. 
You may now return home with me, my dear 
girl, and I will send a message to your kind 
friends at Angrogna. Their hospitality was 
very opportune, or our pleasant young friend 
would have seen a bare table; and that would 
have shamed us.” 

Though this was not the whole truth, it was 
part of it; and Octavia knew there had actually 
been many expedients resorted to by her mother 
before she was sent from home. Count Solara 
was as good as his word ; and meeting the vil- 
lage school-master on his way to Angrogna, he 
charged him with the kindest of messages to 
the pastor, saying he was going to relieve him 
of the charge of his daughter, and would call to 
thank him on the morrow himself. 





* July 26, 1617. 
t Gallenga’s ‘‘ History of Piedmont,” Vol. IIT, 79. 





It was one of the specialties of Solara that, 
now he was in adversity, he received a kind- 
ness with as much dignity as he would formerly 
have conferred one, and those who bestowed it 
felt themselves honored by its acceptance. 

Arrived at the chAlet, they were gladly wel- 
comed back by the countess, who was consid- 
erably excited on hearing of the unexpected 
meeting of Cavour and Octavia. Countess So- 
lara was in many things almost more of a girl 
than any of her daughters—sulll a child, though 
a very sweet one. Of the outer world she had 
had hardly any experience ; her conventual edu- 
cation had certainly not enlarged her mind; and 
having providentially a guide, philosopher, and 
friend provided for her in a good husband, she 
troubled herself very little with things too deep 
for her. 

“Well, and then?” rejoined she eagerly, as 
if expecting something interesting. 

“He seemed very sorry to go,” said Octavia, 
simply. 

“Sorry? no doubt he was,” rejoined the 
countess. ‘And I, for my part, am sorry he 
is gone, for he enlivened us very much. A most 
gracious, graceful young man, with a pleasant 
word for every body. If we could but have 
entertained him better —” 

“He would have thought it mattered little 
that my estates were sequestered,” said Count 
Solara. 

“Ah, I hope he will set that business right 
before long,” said the countess. “I believe his 
heart is in it.” 

“TI made it my special request he would do 
so,” said Octavia. 

“Which you might as well have let alone, 
my daughter,” observed her father; “young 
women have no concern in such things.” 

Octavia was checked, and said, humbly : 

“As he asked whether he could do any thing 
for me, it did not strike me I was doing wrong.” 

“Surely not,” said the countess. ‘Who shall 
speak up for a man, if not his own family ?” 

A few hours later, and troubled rumors from 
the scene of war found their way into the val- 
leys. The Valdesi on leave forsook the scythe 
and reaping-hook, and hurried off to the post 
of duty and danger. For a few days there was 
much distress and anxiety in theirhomes. Then 
scouts brought back word of the fall of Vercelli; 
then there was painful suspense. At length 
rumors of projected peace rejoiced all hearts, 
and it was hoped the troops would be disbanded 
before Winter. 

Additional interest attached to Cavour, now 
that he was known to be on the field of war; 
but a much deeper feeling was aroused for 
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Henri; and even when it was ascertained there 
would be no more fighting, his family’s longing 
to have him at home again did not subside. 

At length, to the great joy of the Valdesi, the 
war was concluded, on the gth of October, 1617, 
by the treaty of Pavia. 

On a dark, cold night, when the stars were 
blazing overhead, and the keen wind made 
one’s blood tingle, a young, vigorous foot-pas- 
senger, wrapped in a cloak with a heavy cape, 
and with his hat pulled well over his brow, 
strode with regular, rapid step, that never slack- 
ened for occasional increased steepness of 
ground, along a mountain road. His swift, con- 
tinuous speed had raised his blood to fever 
heat, and quickened its circulation through his 
brain till it teemed with glowing images. Only 
one who was familiar with his way could have 
traced it with such unerring certainty; for the 
towering mountains were often near enough to 
cast dark shadows across the road, beside which, 
but far below it, could be heard the rushing of a 
torrent. 

The traveler pushed on till he reached a 
wooden bridge ; but paused when he heard from 
the other side jingling bells, cracking whips, 
and vociferous cries, and gave precedence to a 
long file of mules, exchanging cheery greetings 
with the muleteers. Though dark, it was not 
late, and he knew they would shortly reach a 
way-side inn which he had not long left behind 
him. 

As he proceeded, a huge crimson ball of fire 
appeared glaring before him in the dark, with 
black unshapely figures moving about it. It 
was a smelting-house a little off the path, the 
fierce furnace of which, amid the gloom of night, 
had something weird and romantic in its effect. 
Before he got beyond the reach of the firelight, 
he noticed a figure preceding him, and quick- 
ened his pace—not because he was fearful, but 
because he loved his kind, and was ready to 
hail a companion. 

“ Good-night !” 

“Good-night! Are you for La Torre ?” 

“Yes; but I do not think I shall get there 
to-night. It is a good step yet, and the night 
is dark.” 

“You had better sleep at Pinerolo, as I am 
going to do. Surely I know your voice! Are 
you Henri Solara ?” 

“Yes. And are you Gabrielli ?” 

“No other. Welcome, welcome back!” and 
they greeted each other like dear friends. 

Gabrielli was a scholar, a man greatly be- 
loved. He might have been a poet, but he was 
only the regent of the central school of La 
Torre, at a stipend of sixteen pounds a year. 





So he thought poetry, but had not time to 
write it. 

“TI have been listening to the voices of the 
night,” said he. 

“And I also,” said Henri. “Every thing is 
so hushed and still here in comparison with 
what I come from; this fresh, brisk air sharpens 
all the perceptions, and endues them with the 
keenest vitality—very different from the air 
about the low grounds of Vercelli. Here it is 
easy for the imagination to people every crag 
and bush with the long-vanished dead.” 

“ And easy for the soul to hold intercourse 
with the skies, and feel caught up, like St. 
Paul, into the third heaven. The unseen, the 
unreal, the intangible, become visible, actual, 
tangible.” 

“They seem to do so, at any rate. In truth, 
what can be more exhilarating than a brisk, 
lonely walk through the mountains in frost and 
starlight? To live seems a poem! One can 
more easily conceive the joys of heaven, more 
fervently resolve to attain them. What ro- 
mances one weaves, what tragedies, what ec- 
static love-stories! What mystery attaches to 
every imperfect sight and sound! Something 
glides through the gloom: what is it? A sav- 
age beast? a foe? a fiend? A faint cry is 
heard afar off: is it from some timid animal, 
some distressed maiden? That pale, fleeting 
figure—a wreath of mist, or a water-spirit? A 
shaggy object crouches beneath yon tree: is it 
a Satyr ?” 

Gabrielli laughed with real enjoyment at fan- 
cies so akin to his own. 

“For me,” he said, “I conjured up the his- 
toric past—peopling the past successively with 
the Gauls, Franks, Romans, who we know have 
trodden it; with pious confessors escaping for 
their lives; with fugitive women and children 
hunted to the dens and woods; and stalwart 
warriors with gleaming arms. But the cheerful 
voice of a friend calls me from the unreal to the 
real. What, are you released from service ?” 

“T am on leave,” said Henri, “and hurrying 
to my home—if home it can be called—to see 
my beloved family. Can you tell me if they are 
well?” 

“Perfectly well, except that your mother’s 
infirmity in the ankle still keeps her chiefly in- 
doors. They have left the chalet since the 
weather became cold, and are now in a house 
close to La Torre, lent them for the Winter by 
Gaspar Riviera.” 

“ How good of him! How has he been able 
to manage it?” 

“That is best known to himself. He counts 
himself your father’s debtor. His children are 
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settled, his wife is dead, and he himself has 
started on a journey.” 

“How good of him!” repeated Henri, who 
walked on in silence a few minutes. Then he 
said: 

“Did you see much of Count Attilio Cavour 
while he was here?” 

“0, yes: that is, I did not see him much, but 
others did, and were greatly taken with him. 
He went about every-where with your father, 
seemed anxious to know all about us, and to be 
charmed with every thing.” 

“Ah, a good deal of that is manner,” said 
Henri. 

“But when people are very much charmed in 
one quarter,” returned Gabrielli, smiling, “they 
are generally ready to be charmed with every 
thing connected with it. Our good darbe was 
the only one, I think, who found him ring rather 
hollow.” 

“That is just what he does,” said Henri; 
“and yet I am always afraid of doing him in- 
justice. He has many good points; but—the 
fact is, he returned from the valleys so in love 
with my sister that I am rather uneasy about 
what it may lead to.” 

“A happy marriage, perhaps. Many of us 
thought so.” 

“What, with their difference of religion ?” 

“ He may be converted, perhaps.” 

“Ts it likely ?” 

“Why, scarcely; but yet he seemed to look 
on and to listen without prejudice.” 

“ That was the utmost to be expected of him; 
the result of good breeding, without the least 
disposition to be influenced.” 

“ Perhaps so; but he said you had sent him 
among us to see what we were.” 

“Ah, I may have said so on the spur of the 
moment, some day, without thinking of his act- 
ing on it. In fact, he is not the man I should 
ever have expected to do so.” 

“Then, since he did it without your expecting 
it, may he not be converted without your ex- 
pecting it?” 

“There is just a possibility; but it is quite 
unlikely. What, when he sees to what straits 
my father is brought by adherence to his 
faith 2” 

“He may make common cause with your 
father. Indeed, I believe he has promised his 
influence—” . 

“His influence? Ah, but what is it? In his 
own home I doubt if he has much—in business 
matters, that is. He has his own way pretty 
much in immaterial things.” 

“The question sometimes is, what things are 
immaterial?” said Gabrielli, abstractedly. 





“Yes, indeed.” And they walked on silently. 

“ My sister did not concern herself about him 
much, perhaps ?” 

“TI am unable to tell you. He was here but 
a very short time, part of which she stayed 
from home. She looksjustas usual. Of course, 
he was quite above the class of young men we 
ever see here, when you are away.” 

“Here is the inn. We must put up, I be- 
lieve, for the night.” 

“O, yes! Even if you reached La Torre, 
every body would be in bed and asleep.” 

The inn was a massive stone building, built 
more for warlike defense than hospitality, and 
had probably been the fortress of some outlaw 
in the dark ages, which had been dismantled 
for the public good. Its outer windows were 
high up, and mere loop-holes, commanding the 
road. The entrance was into a wide court-yard ; 
the first-floor rooms opened on a broad gallery 
which ran round the court; the ground-floor 
was occupied by stables and a large stone-paved 
kitchen, where travelers were now gathered 
round a roaring fire. Our two friends shared 
the common supper, which was a very good 
one, and then betook themselves for the night 
to one of the long, barrack-like rooms over- 
head, where they could take their choice of 
many beds. Here they were soon asleep, de- 
spite the proximity of a few ill-looking fellows, 
wearing the notorious cézffo, who, as the armies 
disbanded, gradually spread over the country, 
to the alarm and injury of the peaceably dis- 
posed, till they became such general pests as to 
be publicly outlawed. Has not Manzoni set 
forth their manners and customs? But they 
found the valleys too poor to trouble them 
much. 

These bravoes, who drank heavily and slept 
heavily, were still snoring on their beds when 
our worthier travelers were ‘on their way before 
day-break, having had a draught of milk and 
paid their reckoning. The nearer they ap- 
proached La Torre, the greater became Henri’s 
delight at each well-remembered object; and 
when they came in sight of the smiling valley, 
with the little town nestling among its orchards 
and vineyards, he could not repress his joy. In 
the background towered the lofty height of 
Castelluzzo, seeming much nearer than it really 
was. The forest-trees were tinted with every 
variety of Autumnal coloring. The rippling of 
the Pelice, the lowing of herds, the bleating of 
sheep—every country sight and sound filled 
him with rapture. 

It was a saint’s day, and the cunvent-bell 
presently began to tinkle. They met many 
Catholics, well known to Henri, on their way 
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to church, who exchanged friendly greetings 
with him. The Protestants, who were debarred 
from their field-labor, and were straying about, 
gave him a warmer reception; but he was impa- 
tient to hurry on. 

“There is my father at his door,” cried he, 
springing forward. “ My dear, dear father!” 

What transport soon filled the little house- 
hold! They all flocked to the door, and, after 
repeated embraces, drew Henri into the house, 
and up the narrow stairs, to a large though 
low room with raftered ceiling, from which 
hung the Winter store of black bread. The 
warm, soft air of an October morning came 
through the casement. A large spinning-wheel 
stood beside it, and a large folio lay open on 
the heavy oaken table. A few absent panes of 
glass had been ingeniously supplied with leaves 
from an old copy-book, on which, had Henri 
been sufficiently at leisure, he might have read 
such forms of sound words as the following, in 
the fatois of the valleys, legibly inscribed in 
round text: 

“L’Escriptura di, e nos 0 poem veyr, que sel 
ama alcun bon, quel vollia amar Dio e temer 
Yeshu Xrist ;” which is to say, “ The Scripture 
saith, and we may see, that if any love those 
who are good, he will love and fear God and 
Jesus ’Christ.”* 

Henri had many fond inquiries to make, many 
interesting experiences of his military career to 
relate. They hung on every word. At length 
the name of Cavour was mentioned. 

“You will see him soon again,” said he, ab- 
ruptly, and then looked full at Octavia, whose 
color heightened a little. ‘He liked his first 
visit here so much that he is going to repeat it 
while I am here; and I have promised to show 
him something more of the country.” 

“T shall rejoice to see him again,” said the 
countess. “He is a charming young man. I 
only wish we could have entertained him better 
at the chalet.” 

“O, he found nothing wanting; he expressed 
himself quite satisfied,” said Henri. “If he 
had not been so, he needed not have offered to 
come again.” 

“We shall do better now. We have just 
killed a pig, and we have poultry.” 

“And my gun and fishing-rod will be at your 
command. We shall bring home our own 
dinners.” 

“Well, I wish you may,” said the countess. 
“You know there is nothing so distressing to 
me as not to have enough for the proper enter- 
tainment of a friend.” 





“La Nobla Leygon.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 
CASTELLUZZO. 
** And who that boasts a soul would e’er abide 
’Mid lanes of filth, and streets of sin and crime, 
If he could hie him to some mountain-side, 
Where he might hear the spirit-stirring chime 
Of Nature’s works, and with her spend the time?” 
Muptg. 

Cavour revisited the valleys, bent on con- 
quest. He had counted the cost, and, as far as 
in him lay, planned to spare no trouble to carry 
his point. On the one hand, there was his 
father’s displeasure; on the other, the repug- 
nance of Count Solara to bestow his daughter 
on a Catholic; and yet he hoped to be victori- 
ous over both. 

The first object was, to win Octavia’s love, 
her parents’ amity, and the good-will of all the 
community. For this purpose he appeared in 
his very best light—as a graceful, gay, and court- 
eous cavalier, devoted to the ladies, penetrated 
with profound respect and esteem for the elder 
men, and full of good-fellowship toward the 
younger ones. This was not an unpleasant 
part to play, and he played it well. Henri was 
taken byit. He thought him #2 don camarade, 
and guilelessly supposed that the virtuous free- 
dom of the Vaudois had brought out the good 
qualities of his friend’s character, which had 
hitherto been smothered by weakening and evil 
influences. “Should he really become worthy 
of our Octavia,” thought he, “how happy might 
we all be! But his father—ah, I would rather 
not meddle with that!” 

Meanwhile he kept him out of doors and in 
active exercise as much as possible. Count 
Solara was well pleased at his doing so. Ca- 
vour was much bent on exploring Castelluzzo; 
and, though Henri assured him it was a good 
deal farther off than it seemed, he consented 
to undertake the enterprise; and they started in 
high spirits before the sun was well up. 

Their path lay in the direction of the Big- 
lione torrent, which was already increased in 
volume by the autumnal rains. Gigantic chest- 
nuts and walnuts stretched across its rocky bed; 
and, for the first hour of their walk, the ground 
was not remarkably steep. It then began to 
assume the appearance of a succession of ter- 
races, more like a giant staircase than a path; 
but the young men actively ascended it. At 
first they had chatted freely enough; but now 
they saved their breath for other purposes. 
Only as they reached Tagliaretta, Henri looked 
round to his companion, and said, briefly: 

“Every step of this ground has been the 
scene of mortal conflict.” 

“T can well believe that a handful of men 
might make a good stand here,” remarked 
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Cavour. “Nothing like regularity could be 
observed by troops ascending such steep and 
broken ground, with opponents in front and at 
the sides assailing them with missiles.” 

They continued to ascend, the ground be- 
coming steeper and steeper. Meanwhile the 
sun, mounting to the meridian of a blue and 
cloudless sky, was pouring down its burning 
rays on their heads, and Cavour was beginning 
to flag. 

“Here we come to a chalet,” said Henri, 
cheerily, “where we may perhaps get some 
milk.” 

Instead of milk, the cowherds gave them 
rich cream; and for half an hour they rested 
on the bench beneath the shade of the chalet, 
chatting with the lads, who had been on the 
mountain all the Summer. They were as rough 
as wild animals in outward appearance; but 
their manners were strikingly good, though 
they spoke Zatois—quite devoid of churlishness 
or shyness. Henri asked them when they were 
last in the valleys. 

“On Sunday,” replied they ; “we always man- 
age to go to church by turns. It does us good 
all the rest of the week, and gives us some- 
thing to think about. The darbe generally 
speaks a few kind words to us, and may be gives 
us a chapter to learn by heart before the follow- 
ing Sunday.” 

“And how long do you remember it, after 
you have once repeated it?” said Cavour. 

The boy looked surprised, and said: “ All my 
life, 1 hope. My father can say the New Tes- 
tament by heart; so can my brother.” 

“Few would put them to the test, I should 
think,” said Cavour to Henri. But Henri said: 
“The boy may be believed. It is common for 
our people to learn whole books of Scripture— 
an inestimable treasure to them, their books 
being so few.” 

Cavour now pronounced himself rested, and 
Henri sprang lightly to his feet. The atmos- 
phere was now in a shimmering haze, and the 
sun’s rays struck on the rock, which reflected 
an intolerable heat. Cavour wished himself in 
the valley again, but was ashamed to announce 
himself beaten. Hitherto there had been some 
sort of herbage by the way-side, with frequent 
patches cultivated by spade husbandry; but 
now they were in an entirely wild region, with- 
out the shelter of a single tree. On they toiled, 
up the barren acclivity, and over a burning sur- 
face. The steep was closed in by a cliff rising 
almost perpendicularly from its base, and hav- 
ing that tower-like appearance which Cavour 
was so familiar with from the valley. He 
strained his eyes to perceive a path by which 





to scale it; there was none visible till they 
were close beside it. Then he saw one, about 
the width of his shoulders, along the face of 
the rock, leading, seemingly, into empty space ;. 
and Henri actually began to tread the dizzy line 
and expected him to follow. 

“Come on,” cried he, encouragingly ; adding 
without much necessity, “it’s a little steep.” 

“Steep ?—excuse me,” cried Cavour. “My 
head won’t bear it. Every thing spins around 
me. It’s a natural infirmity, I believe. I can 
not help it, you know.” 

“Certainly not,” said Henri, instantly paus- 
ing; “only you’d never do for a Vaudois. Is 
your dizziness passing off?” 

“No: I believe it will not till I am on safe 
ground. Let us return, if you please, or I shall 
fall in another moment.” 

“Certainly,” said Henri, who, seeing how 
pale he was, and sincerely pitying him for his 
fright—though with a little contempt—good-na- 
turedly kept close to him, steadying him from 
behind with his hand under his arm. When 
they got off the dizzy ledge Cavour threw him- 
self at full length on the first tolerably level 
ground, though it was but hard rock, quite spent 
with exertion and fright. 

“TI told you it was pretty steep,” said Henri. 

“Yes, but you did not say it was like a lit- 
eral wall,” said Cavour, rather out of temper. 
“ What does that ledge lead to? Do men ever 
get to the end?” 

“It leads along the face of the rock. O, 
yes: men have gone along it; and women and 
children.” 

“Does it get better or worse farther on?” 

“The path? Rather worse, I think. I have 
not been along it for a good while.” 

“Surely, people must fall from it sometimes ?” 

“Well, when they have been driven to it for 
safety, their pursuers have fallen from it, I have 
been told. Indeed, I have seen their bones.” 

Cavour secretly vowed never to take the com- 
mand of an expedition thither. ~ 

“ Well,” said he, after a pause, “it is some- 
thing to have got thus far, at any rate. You do 
not think much of it, perhaps ?” 

“O, yes: it is a good pull.” 

“ Oblige me by not mentioning to your sister 
that my head swam.” 

“O, certainly not.” 

“It is a natural infirmity, I believe,” said 
Cavour. 

“Luckily for us, it is a natural infirmity a 
good many of the duke’s soldiers have been 
liable to when they came here,” said Henri, 
smiling. 

“No wonder. Some things come to us by 
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nature, and some by practice. I am clear that 
it must require qualification, both by nature and 
practice, to walk along a line like that, on the 
face of a perpendicular mountain.” 

And Cavour, having regained his self-com- 
placence by the establishment of this axiom, 
now footed it down-hill with cheerfulness, and 
again became conversible. He was parched 
with thirst, and desired to get some water 
from the cow-boys at the chalet. They good- 
naturedly started to fetch him some, and he 
thought it quite worth while to wait till they 
returned, especially as the view from the chalet 
was magnificent. The boys returned with a full 
pitcher, and Cavour, having slaked his thirst, 
offered them money, which they declined, say- 
ing he was quite welcome to whatever they 
had—water, milk, cream, or any thing else. 

“Do you get tired of living up here ?” 

“Tired, Signor? O, no. There’s always 
something to see.” 

Cavour wondered what it could be. 

Right glad was he, toward the close of the 
afternoon, to see, immediately beneath him, the 
lovely scenes of San Giovanni and La Torre, 
with their smiling slopes and Autumn-tinted 
foliage, and meadows intersected by streams 
that looked fine as the veins on a lady’s white 
hand. The exquisite softness of the home 
scenery contrasted finely with the ravines yawn- 
ing immediately beneath him, and the tremen- 
dous tower of rock that was a landmark for 
miles round. 

“Ts there some table-land at the end of that 
ledge?” inquired he of Henri. “What should 
women and children go there for, if there is 
not? They could not stand long together on 
that precarious path.” 

“Ahem! there is a sort of a something, I 
believe,” said Henri—‘a cave or something. 
But a great block of stone falling from above 
has made the approach somewhat difficult, if 
not quite blocked up.” 

“I admire your ‘somewhat difficult’ and 
‘rather steep,’” said Cavour, laughing. “ ! 
wonder what you would call ‘very steep’ aad 
‘exceedingly difficult !” 





CHAPTER IX. 
THE POINT CARRIED. 


“*If your father, by some accident, 
Should pass this way, as you did—O, the Fates! 
How would he look ?”’ Winter's Tale. 
CAVOUR generally returned from these ex- 
peditions in a glow of health and animation, 
that took off whatever there was of effeminacy 
in his appearance. His quarters were at the 








little inn, from which he sallied forth to join the 
Solara family at meal-times, ex grande tenue, or 
what appeared such, to the simple residents, 
His linen was richly laced; he had a jewel in 
his hat, and a jeweled dagger. He had brought 
with him a guitar, to the music of which his 
auditors listened entranced, and he did his best 
to. persuade Octavia to let him teach her to 
play on it, but this she shyly declined. His 
own performance on it, however, had a strange 
charm for her, and his singing affected her 
almost to tears. 

Then there were certain social games, well 
known in fashionable society, but which had 
not been so much as heard of in La Torre. 
These of themselves would have made him 
popular among the young people; but, in fact, 
he only wanted their good-will; he did not 
desire to be very intimate with them ; he wished 
for nothing that should detach him from Octa- 
via. He felt he had gained Henri by his good- 
fellowship, and apparent interest in his Vaudois 
stories. He propitiated Count Solara by telling 
him he had put his cause into good hands, but 
reminded him how very tedious was every pro- 
cess of law. He renewed to him, with great seri- 
ousness, his suit for Octavia’s hand; saying he 
was now of age, and could offer her a quiet home 
at Silvanella, where their lives might be almost 
as simple as at La Torre, and where she should 
enjoy the undisturbed exercise of her religion ; 
and perhaps draw him to embrace it, he added, 
with considerable hesitation ;.but he was sure 
Count Solara would not think the better of him 
for professing more than he could as yet say 
with sincerity. 

Though sincerity was not one of Cavour’s 
characteristics, Solara was so upright himself, 
that, in spite of his years and experience, he 
could not help being won by the young man’s 
frank manner. 

“TI could love you, Cavour, as a son,” he 
said; “but I know how perilous it is to have 
two creeds in one house.” 

“ Have I been misinformed,” Cavour adroitly 
said, “that the Countess Solara was brought 
up in the faith of the Catholic Church? Surely, 
your own union may be cited as a happy one.” 

“It may indeed; but, you see, her convic- 
tions have become one with mine. Now, I do 
not wish Octavia’s to become one with yours.” 

“Believe me, Count,” said Cavour, with an 
earnestness in which there was no dissimula- 
tion, “if that is the ground of your objection 
to me, it has no reality; I am less fond of polem- 
ical discussions than yourself, not having, in 
fact, the head for them. I should be a poor 
champion of my Church, therefore, were I to 
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OCTAVIA WATCHING CAVOUR. 


attempt to convert Donna Octavia, whose ca- 
pacity is so superior to mine that she would win 
au easy victory. No; we might live together— 
we may live together—in harmony, each yield- 
ing to the other the forbearance equally de- 
manded of affection and good-breeding. I am 
persuaded you know, both from observation 
and experience, this may be done.” 

Solara did not yield assent, but neither did 
he deny it. He seemed in deep and painful 
thought; and Cavour, trying another chance, 
spoke of his father’s high consideration for the 
Solara family, and of his having said that, as 


far as birth went, he should not object to seeing 
his son ally himself with it; the point of fortune 
not being an absolute one, especially as there 
was good hope that Count Solara might regain 
his estates. 

Solara was evidently moved by this; and 
Cavour, perceiving his advantage, insisted on 
it as much as he could; then diverged into the 
| depth of his passion for Octavia, the power she 
| would exercise on his character, and, through 
| him, over a large circle of dependents. 

“In short,” he pursued, “our union opens 
a vista through which you may behold great 
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benefits to the Reformed, and which, for their 
sakes, you surely would not close.” 

They were interrupted for the time, but So- 
lara ruminated when the next opportunity pre- 
sented itself, and was uneasy and wavering. 
His wife increased his difficulty. 

“Here is a fine young man of high birth,” 
said she, “distractedly in love with our daugh- 
ter. For her sake, he will befriend and protect 
all who belong to her; he will place her in a 
position to which her lineage entitles her; he 
will uphold her in her exercise of religion, and— 
ah, my husband, she will win him to the truth !” 

“Would that it might be so!” sighed Solara. 

The countess had indeed, as Cavour alleged, 
been bred a Roman Catholic; for she had been 
kidnapped in childhood, and forcibly baptized ; 
nor could the entreaties of her afflicted parents, 
nor even the remonstrances of the Duke of 
Savoy, obtain her release. She eventually es- 
caped from her captors, however, before they 
could induce her to take the veil; and, trans- 
ported at her deliverance from them, she had 
returned to the faith of her fathers; though so 
early had she been removed from its teachings, 
that she had, as it were, to begin again from 
the very beginning. 

She had much, then, in her personal history 
to put her on her guard against the dangers 
of the Romish Church; but yet so completely 
was she won by Cavour’s engaging person and 
address as to be his greatest champion. 

Count Solara, full of anxious thought, bent 
his steps toward a seat which he often occupied 
for purposes of meditation and contemplation. 
He perceived Octavia seated on it, so deeply 
absorbed as to look like a statue. 

“My daughter,” said he, laying his hand on 
her shoulder, “these reveries are not good for 
you.” 
Without answering him, or turning her head, 
she mechanically placed her hand in his, and 4 
remained intently gazing. He looked in the 
same direction, to see what was going forward. 

On a distant cliff facing them, so clear was 
the air that he could distinctly see Cavour 
slowly and cautiously advancing to a somewhat 
dangerous point beetling over a ravine. A long 
way below him, Henri was more rapidly taking 
the same track. Solara could not refrain from 
joining Octavia in watching Cavour’s progress. 
At the very turn of the corner, his foot slipped, 
or he became dizzy; he was seen falling from 
an immense height. ' 

“Ah! his head has failed him,” ejaculated 
Solara, in terror and pity. 

He turned to his daughter—she was in a 
dead faint on the ground. Raising her in his 





arms, and carrying her into the house, Solara 
was filled with more poignant emotion than 
Cavour alone could have occasioned. Octavia 
was mountain-bred, not accustomed to faint, nor 
to betray her feelings.. This swoon was the 
sudden effect of very strong interest in him 
who, apparently, had just been dashed to pieces 
before her eyes. Her father’s heart was torn 
for her. He stood by while her mother, in 
great trouble, endeavored to restore her. At 
length Octavia opened her eyes. 

“Are they bringing him back?” she asked, 
with a heavy sigh. Then she burst into tears, 

Yes: Henri was bringing him back, but not 
much hurt. After darting through the air for a 
moment, Cavour had fallen into the top of a 
tree that spread its broad branches beside the 
precipice, from a ledge of which it sprang. 
From thence Henri with some difficulty extri- 
cated him, looking on it as little more than a 
bit of mountain experience. “Cavour, however, 
was more frightened than hurt, and sufficiently 
shaken to desire immediate return to the house. 
Mortified at having turned giddy at Castelluzzo, 
it had occurred to him that, if he took his own 
time about it, he might scale the cliff in full 
view of Count Solara’s dwelling, and obtain 
thereby some credit with Octavia; for, unable 
to realize the strict truth and honor of a Vau- 
dois, he could hardly believe that Henri had 
not acquainted her with his previous short- 
coming. 

He now gladly retraced his steps to the house, 
obliged to Henri for his occasional support ; for 
he had strained himself by his fall. On enter- 
ing the room where Octavia, only partially re- 
covered, was imploring her father to seek for 
certainty of the catastrophe, he was startled and 
transported at her stretching her arms toward 
him with a burst of tears. He caught her to 
his heart. 

What can not a woman’s tears effect? Afler 
that, there was no going back. Solara’s school- 
ings might be uttered to the winds. He was 
himself borne away by the impetuosity of the 
young lover, and by the emotion of his beloved 
child, which had so completely laid her soul 
bare, in spite of her shame and endeavors at 
concealment. In the fervor of the moment, his 
hand was laid on their heads in parental bless- 
ing; and it was to little purpose that he soon 
began to cool down, and to remind Cavour of 
insuperable obstacles and needful guarantees. 
Cavour was ready to promise any thing and 
every thing; and Solara’s scruples and objec- 
tions were, for the time, swept away like one 
of the slender bridges that are hurried into the 
abyss by the swollen torrents of Winter. 
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Henri, amazed and confounded at the turn 
of events, and considerably elated at his, sister’s 
conquest, soon found his way to the study of 
Messer Bodetti, to communicate the ‘exciting 
tidings, where he knew they would excite deep 
interest. 

Messer Bodetti was much disturbed by the 
news; he had no belief in the stability of Ca- 
your’s guarantees, nor any expectation that real 
good, or even this world’s happiness, would re- 
sult from such a union. Henri urged every thing 
he could think of on the brighter side of the 
question ; but eventually departed, considerably 
chilled by the desponding views of one on whose 
wisdom he had all his life been accustomed to 
place dependence. 

Later in the day, Count Solara had an inter- 
view with his old friend, whose apprehensions 
too much resembled his own to give him any 
encouragement. He spoke, almost on the de- 
fensive, before Messer Bodetti uttered a word, 
of the anxiety his family were to him under his 
peculiar circumstances, the necessity there had 
been of sending Henri into the army for a bare 
living, and the impossibility of his daughters 
relieving him of their maintenance except by 
marriage; while their position was such that 
there was actually no one of suitable birth to 
court their alliance, till Cavour had so unex- 
pectedly, perhaps providentially, come forward. 

Still Messer Bodetti preserved uneasy silence, 
which pained Solara as much as reproaches. 

“Cavour tells me,” resumed he, “that his 
uncle bequeathed him a farm at Silvanella, of 
which he became absolute master on coming 
of age. The house will afford him and Octavia 
a comfortable home. The bailiff’s wife is a 
Vaudois, and will wait on my daughter.” 

“Ah! who is she, I wonder?” said Messer 
Bodetti, rousing up. 

“She is from Rora—one of the few who have 
separated from our faith.” 

“Ah! May Octavia win her back!” 

The conversation became mournful. 





JOAN OF ARC. 





BY MRS. H. S. LACHMAN, 





HE huge logs in the open hearth burned 
with a cheerful blaze, lighting up the sim- 
ple cottage room with a ruddy glow. A 
young girl was moving softly around, arranging 
the board for the evening meal. A plate and 
bowl she placed at one end, and three other 
plates and smaller bowls at equal distances on 
the other sides; in the center, a loaf of bread, 
with rich-looking brown crust, and beside it a 











jug of foaming home-brewed beer, to keep them 
company. She placed at their side a gayly 
painted pitcher, full of meadow-flowers, pink 
blossoms, and wild-brier roses. These cast a 
charm round all the homely arrangements. 
Joan was only a poor peasant girl; yet all her 
movements possessed an inherent grace. Lip 
and cheek glowed with the freshness of early 
womanhood. Her hair, of that brilliant, sunny 
glow almost peculiar to childhood, clustered 
round a high, serene brow, fair and calm. The 
entire face, with its introverted expression, told 
of lofty thoughts, devotion, and self-sacrifice. 

An inner door opened, and two girls, one al- 
most an infant, bounded, with dancing steps, 
forward. Gently Joan reproved. 

“Do you not know it is the supper hour? 
Father will soon be here; and what, think you, 
Marie, will be the first thing he will ask for ?” 

“Water, sister, water. Give me the jug ;” 
and with the same springing joyousness of mo- 
tion, lightly poising the jug, which she held 
with one hand, upon her head, the child ran to 
the spring. A few moments sufficed to fill it to 
the brim with the sparkling water: “Just as 
bright, Sophie,” the little one said, “as if the 
fairies Sister Joan told us of last night had been 
bathing in it.” 

As she spoke, with slow, heavy step, old 
Farmer Bernard entered, wearied with years of 
toil, and sun-embrowned. The only rest and 
happiness he knew was this evening hour, when 
each daughter wajted upon and caressed him. 
The little Sophie clung to his knees as he 
stooped and kissed her; Marie caught from his 
hand the well-worn straw hat, and hung it on 
the accustomed peg; Joan pulled up his big 
arm-chair, and offered her arm to assist him to 
the table, pouring out in a goblet some of the 
delicious spring-water, and handing it to him. 
Then all sat down together, to partake of the 
simple meal, to talk over the incidents of the 
day, and after, all to unite in the primitive 
thanksgiving. Then the table was removed ; 
the plates and bowls washed, and placed in the 
cupboard ; the quaint old stand drawn up before 
the farmer; the well-worn Bible, *that had al- 
ready belonged to several generations, placed 
open upon it, and a portion read. By this time, 
twilight was deepening into night; so the bolt 
was pushed in the door; and each girl kneeled 
reverently at the father’s feet for the nightly 
blessing. 

Midnight chimed from the clock below stairs. 
Restlessly Joan turned on her couch, thtowing 
upward her arms, as if in weariness and pain. 
Was the fragile veil of humanity rent for the 
sleeper? Was it permitted for the eyes of the 
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spirit to gaze on the future? She dreamed that 
she stood within a lonely pass. A rapid torrent 
rushed from the side of a dark ravine. The 
hawthorn near, bent beneath the weight of the 
diamond globules—night’s tears; the sun had 
not yet risen to drink up their beauty ; but soon 
his light would illume the earth, as all the 
sounds of morning saluted her ear—the lowing 
of the cattle, the matin-song of the birds, the 
rising of the breeze. But her thoughts were not 
of or with them. They were of the warrior, 
whose home was the battle-field, whose deeds 
were written in golden numbers in the world’s 
history. He was with her. She accompanied 
him in the march, to rid France of her enemies. 
Around her were the marshaled hosts, with 
their flying crimson banners ; the array of hel- 
mets and breastplates shining, glinting in the 
sun; the roll of the drum, and the fife, mingled 
with the ringing tones of the trumpet. She was 
surrounded with all the panoply of war, bereft 
of its horrors. 

Starting, she.awoke from her vision, passed 
her hand lightly over her brow, then rose half 
in bed, resting upon her elbow. Yes: she was 
in her own familiar chamber. There hung her 
rosary beneath the picture of the Virgin Mother. 
The moonlight streamed half across the room ; 
it silvered missal, and rested like a halo on the 
violet-bells which Sophie had gathered for her 
in the glade only a few hours before. Yes: all 
was there; all unchanged. As she gazed, the 
light quivered ; a haze, or mist, covered each 
well-known object; and again the spirit wan- 
dered. Once more were presented the phan- 
tasma of the future, and in plainer guise than 
before. Clouds now swept the horizon, chasing 
away the bright sunshine. The wind sighed 
and moaned as though a tempest swept the sky. 
The knight was still beside her, but appeared 
powerless to protect her from the destructive 
elements. Trembling, she fled before his pale 
terror, and the fearful darkness, into a deep glen. 
Suddenly all became silent as the grave. With 
the subsidence of the wind and the thunder, was 
loss of all warmth. An unearthly glow, very 
unlike the bealthy light of day, shone every- 
where, rendering all objects distinctly visible, 
but with a ghastliness that affrighted. Giant 
fir-trees and larch stretched their bare branches 
above her head, like the skeleton arms of huge 
specters. 

Rapidly she fled, till, turning the angle of a 
bleak rock, she confronted an aged crone, who, 
with staff in hand, questioned of her fear: 
“ Maiden, hast thou sought me to resolve thy 
doubts concerning thy divine mission? Gaze 
before thee.” An airy, mist-like vapor curled 








and floated before her, slowly dispersing, and 
showing a vast crowd—soldiers and citizens— 
each with earnest face, as if impressed by some 
great purpose. In the densest part of the 
throng rode one crowned as queen. Joan 
looked upon the phantom form, and saw herself, 
arrayed in royal robes—the purple raiment kings 
alone may wear—with glittering coronet bound 
round her brow, the jewels on zone and vest 
shining like stars. In the distance, a Stately 
palace upreared its marble walls to receive her; 
and, looking within one of the gorgeous cham- 
bers, she beheld that other self reclining on 
cushions beneath bright tapestry. No morea 
home by the hill-side, beneath a cottage roof; 
daughter of palaces was she, by right of con- 
quest. 

The pageant, with the form also of the proph- 
etess, faded, and the dream changed. She ° 
stood on a green hill-side, and, with lightly beat- 
ing heart, looked on lands blooming in all the 
beauty of Summer. Surrounding her were lov- 
ing companions. Her brow ached and burned, 
Near by flowed a stream, whose waters pos- 
sessed wondrous healing powers. Whoever 
bathed therein lost all traces, not only of disease, 
but sorrow and sin were likewise washed away, 
She took the magical water within her hand, 
and poured it upon her head. As she did so, 
the music of thousands of harps sounded upon 
the air. Golden scepter, golden crown, and 
robes of purple,—all were fled. She was once 
more a child of the forest, wandering barefooted 
in delight through flowery glades, gathering wild 
thyme and violets, such as grew by the dear 
cottage home. How sweet was their perfume! 
Instead of the starry gems she had so lately 
seen crowning her brow, a wreath of lily-bells 
of delicious fragrance now circled her temples, 
Inhaling their aroma, a deeper sleep, from which 
all dreams and visions were barred, enbound 
her senses. 

“ Joan—sister Joan—slumbering yet?” 

The voice of little Sophie grew more distinct; 
and now, fully roused from her troubled, unre- 
freshing slumbers, Joan prepared for the du- 
ties of the day. Each household care was 
scrupulously attended to, with all her accus- 
tomed neatness. The winning smile and gentle 
word were ever ready; yet over all hovered the 
influences of the night’s visions. Every thought 
was colored by them, attracting her sympathet- 
ically toward the mission she believed she was 
spiritually called to perform, even as the magnet 
attracts the needle. As she mused and medi- 
tated, she resolved no longer to hesitate in offer 
of aid to Charles. The-,only difficulty was, how 
to make evident to him its divine origin—how 
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eames 
convince him that she possessed miraculously 
the ability to serve him, her sovereign; to prove 
to him that the prophecies of the day, “A virgin 
oniy could rid France of her foes,” had refer- 
ence to herself, who would conquer at the head 
of armies, aided by her patron, St. Michael. 

Meanwhile, strange rumors respecting this 
enthusiastic young girl, who believed herself 
inspired, reached the ears of Charles. Fearing 
ridicule, he would intrust to no one the errand 
of ascertaining their truth. One dark, stormy 
night, as a poor traveler, he sought shelter be- 
neath Bernard’s roof. Joan eagerly embraced 
the opportunity of sending a message to Charles, 
when she learned the traveler journeyed toward 
the camp, believing that Heaven itself inter- 
posed to help her. He listened with earnest 
attention, while she gave the message for the 
king; but as she detailed and explained plans 
which, from untutored lips, appeared an inspi- 
ration, his regard was more eager. With flash- 
ing eye and crimsoning cheek, she uttered her 
high imaginings, her devout patriotism, and 
enthusiastic zeal. She told him of the numer- 
ous hosts that would gather to their banners at 
the trumpet-call; then triumphantly foretold 
the victory that would crown their arms. 

Won by the eloquent, impressive earnestness 
of Joan into believing she was miraculously 
chosen as leader of the armies, he revealed his 
rank and purpose ; promising to accept her serv- 
ices, provide armor, attendants, and troops. 
The ardent heart of the maiden, now that she 
had accomplished her dearest hopes, rested—if 
rest it could be called, which was ever a waking, 
dreaming contemplation of the glorious future. 
In dwelling upon it, she forgot entirely the home 
so soon to be desolated by her desertion. 

Very sad was the day, to the little household, 
on which Joan departed to. the war. They 
saw her mount the noble steed that proudly 
pawed the ground, and ride off, the center of a 
group of armed men. Poor enthusiast! ever 
victorious; but through dust, paleness, and 
blood, ghastly plains strewn with the dying and 
the dead! All the frightful, soul-harrowing ac- 
companiments of the battle-field, the desolated 
homes—how they wrung with cruel pains the 
tender woman’s nature that still and ever 
throbbed beneath her wild, strange belief!—a 
belief that had won her the support of the 
clergy; who, listening to her and witnessing 
her modest, pious deportment, said, “ Truly she 
is sent by God!” Her influence swayed all 
with whom she came in contact; for then, as 
now, the spiritual governs. 

By faith, she led the stormy battle-tide none 
could withstand. Town after town was suc- 














cessfully taken, the English flying in dismay. 
Every-where she was met by acclaims and joy- 
ous greetings. Nor was Charles absent in 
these hours of joy and pride. His gratitude 
was proportionate to the heroic aid. Confi- 
dence between him and the maid was entire. 
So, when she proposed marching to Rheims, 
there to crown him, he immediately assented. 
The old cathedral was thronged with the 
beauty and chivalry of France,—kings and 
princes, knights and noble lords, bowing in 
martial vassalagé; bishops and priests in their 
sacerdotal robes, with emblazoned stoles sweep- 
ing the altar-stones ; fair dames in velvet robes 
broidered with gold; diamond coronets and 
dancing plumes mingling with a flashing array 
of arms. Over all this display fell the rich, 
gloomy half-shade from the stained-glass win- 
dows, losing itself in deeper shadows among 
the sculptured tombs. Clouds of aromatic per- 
fume arose, as the silver censers were swung 
back and forth. Peal after peal of mighty music 
rolled and crashed through the sacred edifice. 
Then came a silence—a hush—so deep, so pro- 
found, that the heart’s beating could be heard 
even in that vast assemblage. Alone, one ad- 
vanced from the midst of the crowd up to the 
high altar, with its grand pictures, its lights, its 
flowers. It was a slight, graceful form, bearing 
in hand a white banner. A golden helm rested 
on the close-cut sunny curls. Again crashed 
forth the peals of triumphant music ; and higher, 
denser, became the fragrant clouds of incense: 


_The helmet was raised, and the fair, radiant 


face revealed to the multitude— 

‘A still clear face, 

Youthful, but brightly solemn.” 
Intense worship, faith, deep, earnest devotion, 
and glorified ambition, were enthroned on that 
pale brow. 

Who that looked on her could realize that 
she, so young and fair, was the dreaded cap- 
tain, the leader of the battle, the heroic Joan 
of Arc? Her slight form almost bowed be- 
neath the weight of the streaming banner, cre- 
ating a doubt if that form would not quail at 
blood, carnage, and death; but she had stood 
the test, fearful as it had been, with rare powers 
of endurance. Joan, the dreamer, had led those 
warrior hosts, been present at their councils, 
guided with her advice, directed their flashing 
swords; and now victor, mantled with power, 
she bent lowly and reverently before the old 
cathedral altar, o’ercanopying with the radiant 
banner the olden crown herself had ransomed. 
Amid solemn silence, with soft, awesome man- 
ner, the maiden placed the golden circlet upon 
the head of Charles VII, who had advanced, 
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attended by the high dignitaries of his court, 
and stood beside to assist at the ceremonial. 
Now rang forth again strain after strain of war- 
like melody, till all the echoes in those aisles 
and ancestral tombs were awakened, and re- 
plied with their thousand voices. 

The rite was ended. Forth rushed the peo- 
ple, sending up to heaven shout after shout for 
the “nation’s daughter ;” thus they claimed her. 
And she? how felt she amid this tumultuous 
greeting? what consciousness of power throbbed 
at-her heart—this strange girl, who came like a 
young queen, surrounded by her court, from 
that gorgeous ceremonial within that antique 
fane? LEvery-where heads were stretched to 
catch a view of her. Princes and nobles would 
have, at that hour, bartered crowns for one 
smile from those bright eyes. Gracefully she 
bowed to the warrior throng; the exultant mu- 
sic still sounded in her ears; excitement and 
the remembered scenes of strife flushed the 
usually pale cheek; and, as she stood with every 
head bared before her, Charles, her king, still 
in attendance, Joan believed she had con- 
quered destiny; and so, in a sense, she had. 
What warriors and knights had been unable to 
accomplish, she, a simple maid, had done by 
the magic of her enthusiasm. 

There came a pause: was ita spirit’s wing that 
in one brief instant bore to her senses, on the 
breeze that fanned her brow, the memory of 
the song, the very notes, the birds sang of 
Spring mornings, as they built their nests in 
the oak before her father’s cottage? As the 
feeling so long sleeping roused, a voice, above 
the murmurs of the crowd, cried, “Joan !” 
Trembling, she turned. There stood the vener- 
able farmer, and, holding his hand, little Sophie, 
the sister to whom once she had so tenderly 
supplied a mother’s loving care. The heroic 
soul forgot its strength, as she sank on the 
breast of her aged sire, then clasped again and 
again Sophie to her heart, covering her with 
kisses, all the while tears flowing from the 
bright eyes. Once more the past ruled. Mem- 
ory restored home—the dear familiar chamber, 
the shade of the old trees, the sweet nursery 
songs with which she had lulled the little ones 
to rest (2 dying mother had given them to her 
care)—and she felt she would give half her al- 
lotted years on earth, or more, to be able to re- 
turn to the scenes of those memories. Forgot- 
ten was pomp and waving plumes, kings and 
crown, and banners. What were they to her? 
Again she played, a child, in the fairy fountain 
in the glade, or in the rude chapel lisped her in- 
fant prayers. As if it oppressed her, she threw 
aside the purple robe mantiling her, unbound 








from her head the helm of many battles, and, as 
in childhood, kneeled in the cust, crying : 

“Bless me, my father, bless me; and with thee, 

To the still calm and the beechen-tree, 
Let me return.” 

It was vain; too much fame enwreathed her 
peasant name. It is the eagle alone may sweep 
the stormy path with untiring wing; the gentle 
dove would die. What hath woman to do with 
fame—she whose smiles should create the love- 
liness of home ; ever dwelling in the shade, like 
the fragrant, sunny blossoms of the lily of the 
valley ? 

Joan had forever made wreck of these price- 
less gifts. She had put her hand to the plow- 
share; there could be no drawing back. The 
nation’s voice still claimed her, urging her on- 
ward—still claimed mastery of the fair maid’s 
heart ; and onward was still her course, through 
crimson floods of human blood. Always upheld 
and strengthened by the mysterious sense of 
an angel’s guiding presence, the enthusiast 
pursued her headlong course, marked out by 
fate, till the hour struck, and thé sacrifice was 
completed. 

In the market-house of Rouen, forgotten by 
the capricious crowd and an ungrateful king, a 
martyr’s crown of fire encircled that lovely 
head, where, so short while before, rested the 
laurel. The spirit winged its flight to the 
dwelling by the clear stream, and the loved 
companions her early dream had shadowed. 





THE “DIVINE TRAGEDY.” 





BY REV. W. H. WITHROW, M. A. 





HE publication of Longfellow’s fine poem 

on this august theme has directed atten- 

tion to the somewhat analogous medieval 
plays on the same subject. These old plays 
being, for the most part, locked up in ponderous 
black-letter tomes in ancient libraries, and ac- 
cessible only to the professional antiquarian, a 
brief account of the early religious drama may 
not be uninteresting, as illustrating the history 
of the English stage, the social and intellectual 
condition of the times, and the sources of some 
of the conceptions of the modern poet. 

These plays were represented under the name 
of “Mysteries and Moralities,” at first chiefly 
in the churches, ’on the great festivals of Christ- 
mas, Easter, and Corpus Christi, by the monk- 
ish playwrights by whom they were written. 
At a later period, they were celebrated on mov- 
able stages in the open air by the different 
crafts and guilds; the worshipful tanners, vint- 
ners, mercers, bowyers,'skinners, and weavers 
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keenly contesting the palm of excellence in 
their representation. They are first mentioned 
in England in the twelfth century; but attained 
their greatest popularity during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. They were also indig- 
enous in France, Spain, Italy, and Germany. 
And in the latter country still linger in the 
«Passions-spiel” of Innsbruck and Oberam- 
mergau. In England, they were superseded by 
the secular drama; but were retained for some 
time after the Reformation in the Lutheran 
Churches of Sweden and Denmark. 

Originally established for the communication 
of religious instruction to the ignorant popu- 
lace, they at length pandered to their coarse 
amusement by scenes of vulgar mirth or inde- 
cent farce. The devils, or “tormeéhtors,” as 
they were called, especially provoked the mer- 
riment of the multitude by their clownish tricks 
and rude jokes. Intensely realistic representa- 
tions were given of the tortures of the lost. 
Below the stage yawned hell-mouth, from which 
belched forth flame and smoke; and thither the 
demons conveyed the obnoxious characters of 
the plays. In the contemporary accounts of 
the stage expenses, we find such items as, “kep- 
ynge fyer at hell-mouthe, xijd. ; bellows for blow- 
ing upp do., iiijd. ; ij wormes of conscience, iijs. ; 
ij whyte or saved sowles, and iij blake or dam- 
pnyed sowles, vs.; baryll for ye yerthequakes, 
ijs.; for mendyng ye demon’s head, vjd,, etc.” 

The reader must not be surprised at the most 
absurd anachronisms and solecisms. Austyne, 
Gregorye, and Sir Goldenmouth are familiarly 
quoted, together with Sanct Peter and Sanct 
Poule. Moses and the Sybell, Octavian and 
Mahounde, are strangely referred to the same 
period. The medizval titles of barons and 
burgesses, baronets and knights, are given to 
the officers of Herod’s household; Ananias 
and Caiaphas are addressed as “byshops” and 
“prelates ;” and we read of Sir Satan and Lord 
Lucifer. Bethlehem and Nazareth are spoken 
of as English towns, together with Chester and 
Coventry; and the supposed peasants of Pales- 
tine refer familiarly to London and Paris. 

Numerous mythical stories were introduced 
from the apocryphal Gospels of Mary, of Nic- 
odemus, or of the Infancy, or were grotesquely 
conceived by the monkish imagination. The 
literary execution is, of course, very rude and 
infantile; and the spelling and grammar are 
delightfully free from conventional restraint. 
The rhythm often halts dreadfully, and the 
rhymes are frequently so atrocious as to require 
brackets to indicate the rhyming couplets. Yet 
these uncouth strains often exhibit, in their 
rugged strength and vigor, evidence of the 





nascent poetical skill which afterward devel- 
oped into the tragic power of Shakespeare and 
the epic dignity of Milton. 

Although the scope of these old plays com- 
prehends the entire drama of time, from the 
creation of the world to its final dissolution, 
yet the main interest centers in the “ Divine 
Tragedy ” of the life and death of the Redeemer. 
The following brief outline will, better than any 
description, give an idea of the general charac- 
ter of this remarkable religious drama. The 
titles of the plays, stage directions, and texts 
of Scripture illustrative of the scenes, are gen- 
erally in Latin. We will try so to modernize the 
uncouth English spelling as to make it intelli- 
gible. The simple narrative of the Gospels is 
often embellished by quaint legends and tradi- 
tions, sometimes of great poetical beauty, but 
frequently grotesque and absurd. The plays, 
or pageants, as they were called, generally begin 
with a devout invocation like the following: 

‘*Cryste conserve this congregation 
From perils past, present, and future, 
And the persons here playing ! 

Now, God, that is in hevyn kynge, 

Send us all his dear blyssynge ! 

And to his tower he mote us brynge: 
Amen, for charyte !’’ 

Sometimes an apocryphal account is given 
of the birth of Mary, her education in the tem- 
ple, and her miraculous espousal to Joseph. A 
council of the Trinity is also represented, in 
which Justice demands the condemnation of 
man, and Mercy intercedes for his pardon. The 
Divine Son interposes for man’s salvation, and 
Mercy and Justice mutually embrace.* The 
angel Gabriel is sent to announce to Mary the 
wondrous tidings of the approaching Incarna- 
tion. She is troubled at the greeting with “grett 
shamefastness,” but with lowliness replies: 

“*With all mekenes I enclyne to this accord, 

Bowynge down my face with all benygnyte: 


See here the hand mayd of our Lord, 
Aftyr thy worde be it done to me.” 


The jealousy of Joseph and his reconciliation 
to Mary are rather coarsely described, as are 
also their trial and justification before the high- 
priest. As Mary and Joseph are on their way 
to Bethlehem, Mary longs for some cherries 
growing on a tree, but so high that Joseph can 
not reach them; but as Mary draws near, the 
tree bows down in homage to the unborn 
Christ. Joseph complains that, as a “symple 
carpentere,” who earns his bread by his ham- 
mer and plane, he can ill pay the newly imposed 
tax. Finding no room in the inn, the wayworn 
travelers take refuge in a rude cave, where, 





* The parallel passage in Milton will at once occur. 
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between an ox and an ass, the Holy Child was 
born.* 

The play of “ The Shepherds” is an elaborate 
picture of English country life, and is charac- 
terized by coarse wit and vulgar merriment. 
The “three jolly shepherds” sing a doggerel 
song, and engage in a wrestling bout and in a 
sheep-stealing plot. After the appearance of 
the angels, they go to offer their rustic gifts to 
the infant Christ. One gives him a bell, an- 
other a spoon to eat his pottage, and the third 
a cape, “ for he has nothing elles.” 

“The three gypsy kings come inquiring, 
Can ye oughte saie what place or where 


A childe is borne that crowne shall beare, 
And be of Jewes the kinge?”’ 


To whom the servant replies : 


“* Hold your peace, sirs, I you praye, 
For yf Kirfge Herode heare you so saie, 
He would goe mad, by my faye, 
And filye out of his skynne.”’ 

The three kings are presented to Herod, 
whom they address in courtly French—an illus- 
tration of the Norman influence of the period 
of these plays. Herod rebukes their inquiry, 
and boastfully exclaims: 

“I am kinge of all mankinde, 
I byde, I beate, I loose, I bynde, 
I maister the moone, take this in mynde, 
‘That I am moste of mighte. 
I am the greateste above degree, 
That is, that was, that ever shal be ; 
The sonne it dare not shine on me, 
And I byde hym goe downe. 
A boye, a groom of lowe degree, 
To rise against my royaltie ! 
Sir Doctor, that arte chiefeste of clerge, 
Loke up thy bokes of prophescye, 
And what thou seeiste tell thou me.” 

The “doctor” rehearses the prophecies, and 
quotes the prediction of Jacob concerning the 
Shiloh, when Herod bursts out: 

“ That ’s false, by Mahounde full of mighte! 
‘That olde bylarde Jacob doted for age; 
What presumption should move that pevishe page, 
Or any elvishe godlinge, to take from me my crowne?”’ 


In the play of “The Slaughter of the Inno- 
cents,” the enraged King of Jewry fairly out- 
Herods Herod in his boastful swagger and 
cruel violence. He summons Sir Grymbalde, 
Sir Lancler, and the rest of his knights and 
barons, to slay “alle knaves’ children within 





*A contemporary Christmas carol thus hymns the birth of 
Christ: 

“ As Joseph was a-walking, he heard an angel sing, 
* This night shall be born our Heavenly King ; 
He neither shall be born in house nor in hall, 
Nor in the place of Paradise, but in an ox’s stall. 
He neither shall be clothed in purple nor in pall, 
But all in fair linen, as were babies all ; 
He neither shall be rocked in silver nor in gold, 
But in a wooden cradle, that rocks upon the mold.’ ”” 








towe yeaire and one daies oulde.” The moth- 
ers of Bethlehem bittefly vituperate the rude 
soldiery, and strenuously resist their violence, 
But the cruel work is done, and the women 
wail: 
“ Out and out! and well away! 

That ever I did see this day! 

Out and out! and woe is me! 

Thief, thou shalt hanged be. 

My childe is dead now I see, 

My sorrowe may not cease.”’ 

In the confusion, Herod’s own son is slain.* 
The conscience-stricken monarch despairingly 
exclaims : ; 

“ Alas! my daies now are done, 
I wotte I must dye sone ; 
Bootless is it to make moan, 
For damned I must be. 
My legges are rotten and my armes; 
And now I see of fiendes swarmes— 
I have done so many harmes— 
From helle cominge after me.’’ 

He falls down, eaten of worms and writhing 
with pain, and demons carry him off to perdi- 
tion. 

In the mean time, Joseph, Mary, and the Holy 
Child flee into Egypt, where “the Mahometes 
bouth one and all fall down at their cominge.” 
On their way thither, they are attacked by rob- 
bers, one of whom, however, relents, and gives 
them alms. The infant Christ prophesies that 
in thirty years these thieves shall be crucified 
with him, but that the gentler one shall find 
mercy in his hour of need. 

The incidents of the “ Temptation ” are given 
with considerable additions to the Gospel nar- 
rative; and the doctor, or “expositour,” expa- 
tiates on the subject with copious reference to 
St. Gregory and the Fathers. 

The healing of the blind man, and the raising 
of Lazarus, are scenes of great beauty and 
pathos. Jesus says, Ego sum lux mundi; qui 
sequitur me non ambulabit in tenebris, sed habe- 
bit lumen vite (sic) : 

“*Brethren, I am Filius Dei, the light of this world ; 
He that followeth me walketh not in darkness. 
Ego et Pater unum sumus, my Father and I are all one, 
Which hath sent me from his throne sempiternall, 
To preach and declare his will unto man: 
Because he loveth him above his creatures all, 
As his treasure and darlinge moste principalle. 
I am the good sheapard, that putteth his life in joperdye 
To save his flock, which I love tenderlye ; 
As it is wrytten of me the Scriptures beareth wittnes, 
Bonus pastor ponit animam suam pro ovibus suis."’ 

A boy, leading the blind man, here says: 


“ Yf pittie maye move your gentle hartes, 
Remember, good people, the poore and the blynde, 
With your own charatable almes the poore man to comforte, 
He is your owine neighbour and of your owine kinde.”’ 





* Hence the saying, ‘‘It is better to be Herod’s swine than 
his son ’’—Melius est Herod's porcum esse quam filium (Macrob 
Saturnalia). 
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Jesus restores his sight; and, on his confess- 
ing Christ in the teniple, a Pharisee sternly 
rebukes him: 


“ Suerlye thou arte a knave by kinde, 
And fayneste thyselfe to be blinde ! 
What, synfull knave, wylte thou teache us 
Which all the Scriptures can discusse, 
And of our livinge be so virtuous? 
We curse thee out of this place. 


The grief of the bereaved sisters of Lazarus 
is tenderly expressed: 


MARY. 
** Here will I sitte and mourninge make, 
‘Till that Jesus my sorowe slake. 
My teene* to harte, Lorde, doe thou take, 
And ease me of my woe. 
MARTHA, 


In sorowe and woe here will I wake, 

And lament for Lazarre my brother’s sake: 

Though I for payne and coulde doe quake, 
Yet hense will I not goe.’’ 

The carping comments of the Jews, and the 
enmity of the priests, are indicated with much 
dramatic vivacity; and the love and gratitude 
of Lazarus and his sisters are uttered with much 
fond reiteration. 

Like a last gleam of sunlight before the clos- 
ing of a stormy eve is the triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem. The merchants whom Christ drove 
from the temple complain of the interruption 
of their traffic to “ Bishop” Caiaphas, who, with 
the other “prelates,” engage Judas to betray 
the object of their hate. Darker and darker 
gather the shadows around the closing scenes 
of the “Divine Tragedy.” The events of the 
passion are delineated with a rugged strength, 
and with a painfully realistic vividness. One 
of the suborned witnesses against Jesus ex- 
claims: 

“Sir Bushoppes, here have we broughte 
A wretch that much woe has wroughte, 
And woulde bringe our lawe to naughte, 
Righte so at it hath he spurned.” 
Annas, the high-priest, breaks out in railing: 


“Al jangling Jesu, arte thou nowe here? 
Thy Christehoode we muste knowe. 
We must needs this dossibierdet destroye 
That wickedly hath wroughte.” 

The soldiers rudely mock and buffet the meek 
sufferer, and, with many a ribald jest, crown 
him with thorns and robe him with purple. On 
the way to Calvary, and at the foot of the cross, 
the Virgin Mother thus laments :f 


“ Alas! alas! and woe is me! 
A doleful sight is this to see: 





* Sorrow. 
t Dossibierde—a fine fellow, literally one of the douze-faires. 
t+ We subjoin specimens of two contemporary poems on the 
Lamentation of the Virgin: 
“*Lystenyth, lordyngis, to my tale, 
And ye shall here of oon storie 





“So many sick saved has he, 
And goeth now this way. 
Alas! my love, my life, my dear, 
With nayles thruste through and crowne of thorne ! 
Therefore I mone even, and morne 
To see my byrth that I have borne 
‘lhis bitter bale abyde. 
Alas! thieves, why doe ye so? 
Slay ye me ; let my son goe.”’ 
The soldiers quarrel about Christ’s seamless 
robe, and throw dice for its possession. 
“*Be thou wroth, or be thou fayne, 
I wil be thy chamberlayne ; 
This cotte shal be myne, 
For it is good and fyne. 
Nay, felowe, by this daye, 
At the dyce we will playe, 
This cote withouten seame 
To breake yt were a shame.” 


In the “ Harrowing of Hell,” Christ is repre- 
sented as descending to the regions of the dead 
to deliver the saints, who there await his coming. 
Adam, Seth, Enoch, David, Isaiah, and other 
patriarchs and prophets, greet him in language 
suggestive of their character in life. Satan, the 
“sergeant of hell,” and the demons, exult at 
their fancied triumph over their ancient foe. 

**Who is he so stiffe and stronge, 


That so maisterlike comes us amonge? 
He shall singe a sorye songe.”” 


But, with resistless power, Christ bursts the 
barriers of hell, while angelic voices chant, 
“He hath broken the gates of brass, and cut 
the bars of iron in sunder.” He leads forth 
the souls of the righteous, thus addressing the 
father of all living. 

** Peace to thee, Adam, my darlinge, 
And eke to all thy offspringe 
‘That righteous were on earth livinge ; 
From me you shall not sever. 
To bliss, nowe, I will you bringe, 
There you shal be without endinge: 
Michell lead these men singinge, 
To bliss that lasteth ever.’’ ’ 

The emancipated saints sing “ Te Deum Lau- 
damus,” and the devils rage horribly, in their 
chagrin at their signal defeat. A wholesome 
moral is here conveyed to the rustic spectators 
of these quaint plays, by the lamentation of a 
“gentele gossipe and tavernere,” who deceived 








Ys bettur than owtbyr, wyne, or ale, 
That ever was made in this cuntrie ; 


How Yewys demyd my sone to dye, 

Eche oon a dethe to hym they dreste. 
Allas! seyde Mary, that is so fre, 

The chylde is dedd that soke my breste.”” 


“ Wepe with me, both man and wyfe, 
My chylde ys yourys and loveth you well. 
Yf youre chylde had iost hys lyfe, 
Ye wolde wepe at every mele: 
But for my sone wepe ye never a dele. 
Yf ye love yourys, myn hathe no pere ; 
He sendyth yowrys bothe hap and hele, 
And for you dyed my dere sone dere.”’ 
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mankind, besides breaking the statutes and 
hurting the commonwealth, by her small cups 
of ale, adulterated with ashes and herbs. A 
taunting demon exclaims : 
“ Welckome, dere ladye ! I shall thee wedd ; 
For manye a heavye and dronken head, 
Because of thy ale, were broughte to bed 
Farre worse than anye beaste. 
Welckome, deare daughter, to endless bale, 
Usinge cardes, dice, and cupes smalle, 
With many false outhes, to sell thy ale ; 
Now thou shalt have a feast.” 

After the crucifixion, Pilate gives the chief 
priests a guard of chosen knights, “ stiffe and 
stearne of hearte,” to secure the sepulcher. 
One of the soldiers who helped to crucify our 
Lord, defies his power, exclaiming, “ Yea, let 
hym rise yf that hym dare,” and pledging his 
head for his safe keeping. Overwhelmed with 
confusion and dismay at the portents of the 
Resurrection, the soldiers confess to Pilate that 
they were “all beamazed in a swoon, as they 
had been sticked swine.” Pilate is about to 
slay them; but Annas and Caiaphas persuade 
him that “this foolishe prophette, through his 
wichcrafte, is stolen awai ;” and give the soldiers 
money to confirm the story. 

The scene of the Ascension is finely con- 
ceived. A celestial chorus sings, in Latin, 
“Who is this that cometh from Edom, with 
dyed garments from Bozrah?” Our Lord re- 
plies, “I that speak in righteousness, mighty to 
save.” Again are heard the angel voices: 
“Wherefore art thou red in thine apparel, and 
thy garments like him that treadeth in the wine- 
fat ?” and the sublime response: “I have trod- 
den the wine-press alone, and of the people 
there was none with me.” After this follow the 
wondrous scenes of Pentecost and the apoca- 
lyptic visions of St. John, duly explained, with 
much patristic learning, by the expositor. The 
beloved disciple thus begins his Revelation: 

**I, John, Christes owine darlinge, 
As I laye, in great longinge, 
Upon my maister’s breast, slepinge, 
Wounders sawe I manye a one.” 
He foretells the brief reign of antichrist, his 
persecution of the saints, his conflict with the 
archangel Michael, and his final overthrow. 

The last scene of this sublime drama repre- 
sents the terrors of the Judgment-day. The 
trumpet sounds; the dead awake; the redeemed 
chant strains of glad thanksgiving; the lost 
wail forth their everlasting regrets. A saved 
soul thus celebrates its deliverance from tor- 
menting flame: 

“In purgatorye my soule hath bene, 
A thousande yeares in woe and teene ; 


Now is no woe uppon me seene, 
For purged I am of payne.” 





A condemned Pope exclaims : 


** Alas! alas! alas! alas! 
Nowe am I worse than ever I was; 
My bodye the soule againe has, 
That longe has bene in hell. 
Nowe bootless is it to ask mercye, 
For livinge higheste on earth was I ; 
Also, silver and symonye 
Made me a pope unworthye, 
And damned I must be.’ 


A condemned queen thus laments : 


** Alas ! alas! nowe am I lome! 

Alas! with teene* nowe am I torne ! 

Alas! that I was woman borne, 
This bitter bale to abyde ! 

I made my moan even and morne, 

For feare to come Jesu beforne, 

‘That crowned ffor me was with thorne, 
And thrust into the syde. 

Alas! that I was woman wroughte ! 

Alas ! why God made me of naughte, 

And, with his precious bloode, me boughte, 
To work againste his will. 

Fie on pearles! fie on pryde ! 

This bitter bale I must abyde! 

What woe and teene I feel this tyde 
No livinge tonge maye tell ! 

I that so seemly was in sighte, 

Where is my bloome that was so brighte? 

Where is the baron, where is the knighte, 

Where in the world is any wighte, 

That for my fairness now will fighte ?”” 


Condemned kings, emperors, judges, and mer- 
chants, all confess their guilt, and bewail their 
endless doom. The great White Throne is set ; 
the nations stand before the judgment-seat. 
Christ descends upon a cloud, while angels bear 
the instruments of his passion. He shows his 
wounds, which bleed afresh. The great day of 
his wrath is come— 


** Dies irz, dies illa, 
Solvet seclum in favilla !’’ 


The saved he sweetly summons to everlasting 
bliss. 
“ Come heither to me, my darlinges deare: 
While I was on the earth here, 
Ve gave me meate in good manere ; 
Yes, forsooth, my friendes deare, 
Such as poor and naked were 
Ye clad and fed them both in feare, 
And harbored them alsoe ; 
Therefore, as I you told, 
Ye shall be paid a hundred folde, 
Where no hunger is, nor colde, 
But lastinge joy to young and olde.” 


Turning to the wicked, Christ sternly says- 


“ Loe, you men, that wicked have been, 

Righteous doom you may not fleen, 
For grace is put away. 

Nay, when ye saw the least of myne 

‘That on earth suffered pyne, 

To help them ye did naught inclyne; 
Therefore goe to the fire. 

And though my sweete mother deare, 

\And all the saintes that ever were, 

Prayed for you righte nowe here, 
Alas ! it were too late !’”’ 





* Pain. 
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This religious, dramatic cycle is not to be 
adjudged by the canons of modern criticism, 
nor from the stand-point of modern esthetic 
and intellectual culture. Although often shock- 
ing our feelings of reverence and sense of 
propriety, it must have conveyed to its unso- 
phisticated spectators solemn and impressive 
truths which they were incapable of receiving 
from the printed page, or from the services of 
the Church. Through this imperfect and often 
distorting medium, successive generations of 
our pious ancestors learned lofty lessons how 
to live and how to die. These old plays, also, 
undoubtedly exerted a potent influence on the 
development of the drama of the Elizabethan 
era, and of much of our later literature. As, 
therefore, an interesting and important phase 
of religious teaching and of intellectual culture, 
they have claims upon our thoughtful study and 
reverent regard. 





THE MISSION @F SUFFERING. 


BY REV. C. H. ZIMMERMAN, 





OST men undervalue the passive virtues. 

The common idea is, that exertion alone 

+ is the measure of power; that the more 

we bestir ourselves, the more we do, the more 

effective we are; and, consequently, that when 

we are not in exertion of some kind, we are not 

accomplishing any thing. “In a word,” says 

Mr. Bushnell, “ we are apt to make Christian 

efficiency depend altogether on activity; and 

overlook the efficiency of those virtues which 

belong to the receiving, enduring, suffering side 
of character.” 

The object of this paper is to show that these 
virtues are not unproductive, as many imagine; 
but that they are among the most powerful and 
fruitful agencies for the advancement of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom, and the development and 
improvement of private character. 

Christianity is the fruit of suffering. It was 
by the patient suffering of Christ that his king- 
dom was established in the earth. We can not 
recall the circumstances of the rise and spread 
of Christianity without perceiving the constant 
presence and prominent agency of the element 
of suffering. It is seen at the very origin of 
Christianity, in the temptation of Christ in the 
wilderness, where, by patient endurance through 
forty days and nights of painful fasting and 
fearful conflict, the prince of darkness was van- 
quished and paradise was regained. It is seen 
in all his subsequent ministry, as he goes forth 
the “man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief,” not having where to lay his head; weep- 
ing at the grave of Lazarus; in Gethsemane 











sweating, as it were, great drops of blood; or 
receiving the kiss of the betrayer, and submit- 
ting to be rudely taken by the mob, though he 
had power to summon twelve legions of angels 
to his defense. It is seen in the judgment-hall, 
where “they plaited a crown of thorns and put 
it upon his head,” and jeered him and spit upon 
him, and smote him with the palms of their 
hands, yet “he answered them never a word ;” 
but “as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, 
so he opened not his mouth.” It is seen in the 
culmination of his -sufferings on the cross, 
where, as he hung bleeding and dying, “ wounded 
for our transgressions and bruised for our in- 
iquities,” we hear him saying, “ Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do;” and 
then, with his expiring breath, “It is finished.” 
It was finished ; but not by such exhibitions of 
might and power as men expected. The atone- 
ment was made by suffering. 

But the atonement was not the only mission 
accomplished by the suffering of Christ. His 
suffering is one of the most potent influences 
for winning the affections and allegiance of 
men. There is an attractive, subduing power 
in the cross of Christ which disarms the re- 
bellion and hatred of sinners, and constrains 
them to be reconciled to God. Christ, the in- 
nocent, spotless one, hanging on the cross, suf- 
fering our punishment, and expiating our sins 
in groans and tears and blood, is the mightiest 
appeal that can be made to the human heart. 
Men who can not be moved by any other influ- 
ence, yield to this. ‘Thus the last appeal is 
to the cross of Christ; and there is found to be 
power in it to overcome evil and subdue the 
enmity of the human heart when all other agen- 
cies have proved unavailing. The terrors of 
the law, the smoke and thunderings of Sinai, 
the threatenings and frowns and judgments of 
God, were insufficient. But when law was 
broken, when God’s majesty and authority were 
despised, when the dignity and stability of his 
government were in peril, God brought forth a 
power greater than law, greater than majesty, 
even the power of patient suffering; and by 
this he broke forever the spirit of evil in the 
world. The sinner could laugh at God’s thun- 
ders, and stiffen himself against all the activ- 
ities of his omnipotent rule when exerted to 
humble him; but when he looks upon the cross. 
of Christ, and beholds the patience of God’s 
love and mercy, then he relents, and becomes a 
child.” 

Christianity not only originated in suffering, 
but was, in some sense, perpetuated by it. It. 
was through the patient suffering of persecu- 
tions and martyrdom by the early Christians- 
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that Christianity survived the first centuries. 
Had they refused to suffer in attestation of their 
faith, or had they suffered complainingly, with a 
revengeful, bitter spirit, their efforts to promote 
Christianity would have been unsuccessful. But 
“the blood of the martyrs was the seed of the 
Church.” The heroic, patient, triumphant man- 
ner in which they suffered, convinced the world 
of the truth of Christianity. And for every 
Christian who endured martyrdom, thousands 
were raised up equally ready to die for the faith. 
There is an intrinsic power in its truth which is 
essential to the spread of Christianity. Much 
also has been accomplished by preaching, much 
by the apologetics, polemics, and symbols of 
Christianity ; but more efficient than all these 
put together has been the patient endurance of 
suffering in attestation of its truth. “They 
overcame because they loved not their lives 
unto the death.” No good cause will ever be 
unsuccessful when men are willing to suffer 
even unto death in support of it. We are so 
constituted that human suffering, under any cir- 
cumstances, is likely to awaken our sympathy. 
But where that suffering is for a noble cause, 
involving great principles and interests, it goes 
very far to convince men of the truth of that 
cause, and win them to its support. And when 
suffering is in behalf of another, and he is con- 
vinced that it is for his sake, its power over 
him is greatly increased. But there is a kind 
of suffering which has a still higher degree of 
efficiency. It is suffering for enemies. There is 
power ‘in such suffering to move the hardest 
heart. ‘The apostle likens its potency to that 
of fire. “If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if 
he thirst, give him drink: for in so doing thou 
shalt heap coals of fire on his head.” 1 care 
not how ‘hardened a man may be, the sight of 
one whom he has insulted and injured making 
sacrifices and.enduring pain for his sake, is an 
appeal to his:heart and conscience that will fre- 
‘quently move and win him, when nothing else 
will. Here is the.secret of the omnipotence of 
tthe cross. “For God commendeth his love 
‘toward as, in that while we were yet sinners 
Christ died for us” ‘The Son of God enduring 
the shame .and agonies of crucifixion for his 
enemies and .murderers! The exhibition of 
such suffering, when understood, must, from the 
very constitution of men, be most efficient in 
melting and changing their hearts. 

The patient endurance of suffering is pro- 
ductive of equally rich and abundant fruit in 
its influence on the sufferer himself. It seems 
to be God’s plan that his children shall be made 
“perfect through suffering.” This is the only 
consistent interpretation we can give to the 





afflictions he so frequently sends upon his most 
faithful servants ; “for whom the Lord loveth 
he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom 
he receiveth. Now, no chastening for the pres- 
ent seemeth to be joyous, but grievous ; never- 
theless, afterward it yieldeth the peaceable 
fruit of righteousness unto them which are ex- 
ercised thereby.” And there are many who 
have attained great moral and spiritual strength 
by possessing their souls in patience in the 
midst of severe sufferings. Hence, the Christian 
“ glories in tribulations,” because of the perfec- 
tion of character wrought out for him by them. 
“Count it all joy,” says St. James, “when ye 
fall into divers temptations ; knowing this, that 
the trial of your faith worketh patience. But 
let patience have her perfect work, that ye may 
be perfect and entire, wanting nothing.” Happy 
for us if we can so patiently endure our suffer- 
ings as always to derive from them just the ben- 
efit in disciplining and perfecting our characters 
which God designs they shall minister. “ But 
woe be to that man who has gone through years 
of bitter experience, and has not been made 
better by it!” It is an awful thing to be af- 
flicted without being made better ; for then. we 
have no kind of compensation for our suffering, 
but rather increased injury; for if suffering 
does not make us better, it makes us worse. 
But whoever endures suffering with Christian 
patience, will be made better. It is only when 
we allow ourselves to be overcome and le« into 
sin by trial, that it proves an injury to us. It 
belongs to the Christian to have patience in 
tribulation. It is this element of patience, con- 
sidered as a Christian grace, that chiefly dis- 
tinguishes the Christian. When the world 
wishes to know whether a man is truly a fol- 
lower of Christ, they do not inquire, What is 
his creed, and what his theological opinions ? 
nor, What are his professions? but, How does 
he suffer? He may be ever so circumspect in 
prosperity, when he has peaceful sailing on a 
quiet sea, and with favoring breezes; but this 
is not sufficient evidence of his Christian char- 
acter. They must see how he bears himself 
in trial. They must see him in the storm, when 
the billows are high, when the winds of adver- 
sity are blowing fiercely, and the waves of af- 
fliction are beating heavily against him; they 
must see him disappointed, circumvented, per- 
secuted, and insulted ; and if he endures these 
things with an unruffled Christian spirit, they 
ask no other evidence of his genuineness. 
Now, it is the Christian’s privilege to endure 
suffering so patiently and cheerfully that he will 
be benefited by it, and even be happy in the 
midst of it. Christ is the Christian’s example 
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of suffering well. “For Christ also hath suf- 
fered for us, leaving us an ensample that we 
should follow in his footsteps.” If we suffer 
with something of the patience, kindness, and 
forgiveness which Christ manifested, we shall 
always be benefited by our sufferings. 

The Christian has compensation for his suf- 
ferings, in the improvement of character he 
attains by patiently enduring them, and in the 
joy which the consciousness of such improve- 
ment gives. There is joy in the consciousness 
that he is becoming nobler and purer, though it 
be by trial, that amply compensates for every 
pang in enduring it. Another compensation to 
the Christian sufferer is his assurance of Christ’s 
sympathy and help: “ For we have not an high- 
priest which can not be touched with the feeling 
of our infirmities, but was in all points tempted 
like as we are;” and, “In that he himself hath 
suffered, being tempted, he is able to succor 
them that are tempted.” There is also a rich re- 
ward in the direct assurance of approval and love 
which God gives to all who suffer well. Noth- 
ing is more clearly taught in the Word of God 
than that he does, in a special manner, vouch- 
safe his presence and grace to those who suffer 
with Christian patience. 

These, then, are the Christian’s encourage- 
ments to patience and tribulation; namely, the 
improvement of his character, joy in the con- 
sciousness of it, the sympathy and help of 
Christ, and the comfort of the Holy Ghost 
And there are no circumstances of suffering, 
however severe, in which he needs be deprived 
of these encouragements; for the greater his 
trials, the clearer and more precious his sense 
of these consolations. Away down in the low- 
est depth of affliction, when the soul has met 
with crushing griefs, when mighty sorrows are 
upon him, and thick darkness is about him, he 
realizes that God is with him; that he is to him 


a “refuge and defense, a very present help in 


trouble ;” that he is faithful, and “will not suf- 
fer him to be tempted above that which he is 
able to bear, but will with the temptation also 
make a way for his escape ;” and that “he will 
make all things work together for good to them 
that love God.” And, trusting in the promises: 
“Be not dismayed, for I am thy God; I will 
strengthen thee; yea, I will help thee; yea, I 
will uphold thee with the right-hand of my right- 
eousness ;” and, “When thou passest through 
the waters, I will be with thee; and through the 
rivers, they shall not overflow thee,’’—he can be 
patient and cheerful, and even happy. 

But we do not reap the full reward of patient 
suffering in this life. If it is profitable for the 
life that now is, it is more profitable for that 





which is to come. The reward of patient suf- 
fering is eternal life; for “he that endureth to 
the end shall be saved ;” and God will render 
“to them who, by patient continuance in well- 
doing, seek for glory and honor and immortality, 
eternal life.” This shall be the reward of those 
who come up through great tribulation. How 
do all earthly trials sink into insignificance in 
contrast with this glorious reward! The apos- 
tle says: “For I reckon that the sufferings of 
this present time are not worthy to be com- 
pared with the glory which shall be revealed in 
us ;” “ For our light affliction, which is but for 
a moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory.” We may not at- 
tempt to estimate the value of this reward, nor 
conceive how great is this weight of glory; 
“for eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
nave entered into the heart of man, the things 
which God hath prepared for them that iove 
him.” But we know that it is “a far more ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory.” Therefore, 
“blessed is the man that endureth temptation ; 
for when he is tried he shall receive the crown 
of life, which the Lord hath promised to them 
that love him.” 
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BY AUGUSTA MOORE, 





THE sun had sunk, the rain began to pour; 
A stranger halted at my cottage door. 

“Ah me!” I sighed; “my food is almost gone, 
And so my strength: I wish he would pass on.” 
His wants are many—hungry, soiled, and poor, 

I am so tired; how can I ope my door? 

How can I bar it (this, the better thought, 

That with my kindlier self effectual wrought), 

And force the worn old pilgrim to retire, 

Who, but for God’s dear mercy, were my sire? 
“Come in, come in,” I cried with hearty tone ; 

“ There’s little here, that little is your own.” 

I served his need ; I spread for him a bed; 

And, as I waked, felt strangely comforted. 

When from my couch I rose, ere morning light, 

I saw within my home an angel bright. 

He smiled upon me as I trembling stood, 

And blessed my house, my garments, and my food. 
“ Because,” said he, “in spite of want and pain, 
Thou didst not let the stranger plead in vain, 

Be want and pain strangers henceforth to thee, 
And God’s own peace thy close companion be.” 
He waved his glorious wings, and through the room 
Spread light divine, and exquisite perfume. 

Then, while I gazed in rev’rent, rapt delight, 

He, from my threshold, rose beyond my sight. 
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THE LEGEND OF ROLANDSECK. 





BY FLORA L. BEST. 





Hist! for the low winds mutter ; 
Hist! for the low winds cry. 
What are the words they utter, 

As they whirl and hurry by? 
And wherefore the cloudy banners 
That hang their folds on high? 

List! fiery tongues are speaking, 
Till their thunder rocks the sky, 

And frets the foaming river ; 
While frighted moonbeams fly, 

And strong-limbed forests murmur, 
“Our doom is drawing nigh !” 


Ay, wake ye wrathful tempests, 

To work your weirdest spells ; 
And brook not the defiance 

Of rugged Drachenfels ! 
He lifts his frowning forehead 

To keep your hosts at bay ; 
And, like a lofty monarch, 

Would bid your vengeance stay ; 
But smite until his spirit 

Is shaken with dismay. 


He glowers in sullen malice 
On yonder convent wall, 
Where true love weeps and watches 
From dawn till even-fall. 
He holds his haughty vigils 
O’er one whose brow is fair, 
And drops no look of pity 
On tender eyes at prayer ; - 
Nor smiles to see the sunshine 
Wrought in her waving hair. 


Fierce now the tempest struggles, 
While shadows of the night, 

Like dusky serpents writhing, 
Shrink at his sudden light. 

The strong cliffs reel and shudder 
Amid discordant wars ; 

But Roland’s noble spirit 
Hath burst its prison-bars, 

And shines serene and saintly 
Above the gleam of stars, 


*T was when the fairy Summer 
Poured forth her golden wine, 

Till ev’ry bud and blossom 

-Drank of the draught divine, 

That Roland wooed a maiden 
So sweet of face and smile. 

The fair and rare Rhine river 
Ran laughing all the while, 

And set his shores to singing 
For many a weary mile. 


But when the purple vintage 
Was flowing fast and free, 

War, from His deadly wine-press, 
Poured forth a ruddy sea. 





He heard—the proud young chieftain— 
The trumpet’s shriil alarms, 

And fied from silver accents 
To clang and clash of arms, 

But true love, like a lily, 
Shed o’er his heart its charms, 


They told a direful story 
How Roland fought and bled; 
And she, the stricken maiden, 
Was silent as the dead. 
But when the dawn came softly, 
With laggard step and late, 
She stole from out the shadow 
To seek the cloister gate ; 
And loud, with brazen clamor, 
Were closed the doors of fate. 


But when the wild-birds warbled, 
And deemed their wings so strong, 
That, soaring to the cloud-land, 
The stars might list their song, 
He came; but woe for Roland! 
Beat slower, blithe young heart ! 
’T were better war had slain thee 
Than Zain, with piercing dart. 
O, death! blight-breathing rumor 
Is deadlier than thou art ! 


Life’s day was fled forever ; 

For love and light are one: 
And human hearts, like blossoms, 
Spring ever toward their sun, 
And where the wild crags echoed, 

With mocking moan, his cries, 
He dwelt in lonely vigils, 

Shut out from paradise ; 
Haunting the dreary cloister 

With hollow, hungry eyes. 


And now, when night and tempest 
Have joined their rugged might, 
The weary soul of Roland 
Hath sought the gates of light. 
And she who waits and watches, 
Heeds not the storm-wind’s fray ; 
But sees, through grated window, 
The white dawn of the day ; 
And lists, through lingering shadows, 
A low lute’s lulling lay— 
Soft strains of spirit music, 
That lure away—away. 





COME AND GONE. 





Just for a moment the baby came ; 

Just for a moment its faint, sweet cry ; 
Just for a moment, I felt the flame 

Of a soft life clasp me tenderly. 


Just for a moment, and then away 

Back to the calm out of Time’s wide whirl; 
Just for a moment, enough to say, 

“Mother,” and smile at the Gates of Pearl. 
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THE PRAIRIE MIRAGE. 





BY REV. D. W. HAMMOND. 





NE of the most beautiful things to be wit- 
nessed on the great plains of the Far West 
is the mirage. The mirage, in some form 

or other, is visible in Central Nebraska at any 
hour on any pleasant day. There are two gen- 
eral mirage appearances. 

The first is strictly an illusion. Imagine 
yourself some forty miles east of Fort Kearney. 
Looking off across those vast natural undulat- 
ing meadows, which stretch away for half a 


* thousand miles, with scarce a thing to break the 


monotony of the landscape, you feel that you 
are fairly alone with nature and with God, and 
a feeling of loneliness and gloom may perchance 
come over you. But an agreeable surprise will 
wake you from your reverie, and chase such feel- 
ings quickly away ; for, while you are gazing ona 
seemingly endless range of prairie hill, covered 
with naught but the rank annual grasses, sud- 
denly, as quick as thought, a beautiful lake darts 
before you. It will probably appear to be a 
mile and a half in length, and about one-half 
that distance in width; and it will be located 
from five to fifteen miles away. The illusion is 
complete. The waters seem to be agitated by 
the tiny gales, and waves are seen to chase each 
other swiftly over its surface, and dash in spray 
upon the shores. If there is a bluff or building 
in the background, you seem to see its very 
shadow reflected in the pellucid fountain. Then, 
after surprising you beyond your power to de- 
scribe it, perhaps the phantom lake disappears 
as quickly as it sprung in view, to reappear 
again in the same or some other contiguous 
locality. These spectral lakes, often visible on 
the great Sahara, have led many a thirsty cara- 
van to diverge from its course, to seek in vain 
for water ; and instances of the same kind have 
not been entirely wanting among the emigrant- 
trains wending their way across the piains to- 
ward the mines of Colorado and California. 
Hence the proverb, “ Chasing a mirage,” is ap- 


plied to any scheme which promises well at the | 


outset, and ends in disappointment. 

The other form of the mirage is not strictly 
anillusion. It is rather an aggravation of facts, 
or an unreal appearance of real things. Its 
most beautiful display is on a clear, frosty 
Autumn morning, at the early hour of sunrise. 
Then, when all the requisite conditions are 
found in the atmosphere, the distant country is 
mirrored in the heavens; and then, by some 
telescopic process, is brought within the range 
of easy vision, so that one can see all the 
minutia of a tract of land too far off to be seen 


at all under ordinary circumstances, besides 
lying behind a line of intervening hills. At 
times, looking northward from the South Platte 
country, you can see the unique Platte stretched 
across the country, from east to west, like a 
thread of silver. Your first impression, on see- 
ing this, would probably be, that you were in 
the far-famed Platte Valley, and that the river 
was actually at your very feet; but a moment’s 
thought would suffice to convince you that you 
were looking, not atthe river itself, but at: its 
picture photographed on the heavens; for the 
river itself is fifteen miles away, and is a hun- 
dred or more feet below you, in a valley, whose 
bluffs hide it from you until you are within a 
half-mile of its water. Looking eastward, we 
have seen the village of Harvard, Nebraska, as 
plainly as though it were only half a mile away, 
upon a dead level. We could look down its 
streets and alleys, and count its buildings. Yet 
that town was eleven miles away, nestled behind 
a divide, which ordinarily prevents it from being 
seen until you approach within a couple of fur- 
longs of its incorporation boundary. At times, 
we have seen buildings of but a single story 
loom up to three times their ordinary height, as 
though they were constructed of India-rubber, 
and stretched by a giant, as a musician would 
stretch an accordion. Then a cloud would sud- 
denly come between the sun and the scene, and 
the building would suddenly drop, like the cur- 
tain befote a stage. Sometimes several build- 
ings will be seen standing side by side; when, 
all at once, one of them will drop out of sight, 
while the others remain; then, in a moment, it 
may reappear again, while at the same time an- 
other will disappear. The reason of this is, 
that, though in the picture all the buildings are 
side by side, one of the real buildings is several 
miles beyond the rest; and a cloud passing un- 
der the sun temporarily shades one; and then, 
as it passes along the sky, the shadow shifts 
from one building to another ; and the shadow, 
while it continues, obliterates the photograph, 
which immediately reappears when the shadow 
is withdrawn. At other times, when the heavens 
are flecked with little patches of moving clouds, 
the mirage objects will rise and fall incessantly, 
so that they appear to be dancing like a jump- 
ing-jack. At other times, again, both the forms 
of the mirage will be blended; and real build- 
ings, though in distorted proportions, will be 
surrounded by an apparent sea, where no water 
really exists ; and at times the buildings appear 
to be floating, and are seen to rock up and 
down, precisely as a vessel rocks when a gentle 
wind is blowing. 





In looking at these grand panoramic displays 
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of nature, one is reminded of the wonderful 
stories in the “Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments ;” and is almost tempted to believe that 
some wonderful Aladdin is rubbing his magic 
lamp, and compelling the universe to perform 
antics for his amusement. 

The prairie mirage differs from that said to 
be occasionally seen at sea, from the fact that, 
in the prairie mirage, real objects are seen in 
their proper order; while in the mirage scenes 
witnessed on the ocean, objects are inverted, 
so that the ships point their masts downward. 


a 2 
SCRIPTURE MOUNTAINS. 





BY REV. HENRY GRAHAM. 


SHALL not enter into any discussion re- 
specting the probability of certain events 
having occurred on certain mountains; but, 
after moderate investigation, will give the re- 
sults reached, without comment. In speaking 
. of the Scripture mountains, I might refer to 
Mt. Hor, situated in the north-east part of the 
desert in which the Israelites wandered—a 
mountain made very sad by the death and burial 
of Aaron. Moses and Aaron had sinned against 
God, and been denied the privilege of entering 
Canaan. Aaron was the first to meet his fate. 
He and Moses and Eleazar, the son of Aaron, 
went up on to Mt. Hor, at God’s command; and 
Moses stripped Aaron of his priestly robes and 
put them on Eleazar; and Aaron died there, 
before them and the Lord, and was buried on 
the lone mountain by his son and brother. 


From the human side, it was a very sad transac- | 


tion, and our hearts are touched by the fate of 
Aaron. 

Or I might speak of Mt. Tabor, in the cen- 
tral part of Palestine—a most beautiful mount- 
ain—supposed to have been the scene of the 
transfiguration of our Lord Jesus Christ, when 
his countenance and raiment became glistening, 
and the voice from heaven declared, “ This is 
my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 

Or I might refer to the mountains of Leba- 
non, in the extreme north of Palestine, whose 
magnificent cedars were used in building Solo- 
mon’s Temple. 

Or I might refer to Mt. Zion, one of the hills 
on which Jerusalen was built, which came to 
be a general name for the whole of Jerusalem— 
and Canaan—and finally for the Church of God 
in the earth. 

But I wish especially, in taking a trip to the 
mountains of, the Bible, to call attention to 
those which have become symbols of great 
spiritual truths. God has chosen to associate 





the grandeur of nature with the grandeur of 
Divine truth; and this can generally be safely 
done. Bible mountains have become symbols 
of nearly all great Bible truths. 

1. In illustrating this statement, let us go 
back to the first mountains directly mentioned 
in the Bible, and gaze for a moment on the 
mountains of Ararat, where Noah’s ark rested. 
There is a broad stretch of country in the west- 
ern part of Asia, nearly square, on the four 
corners of which are the Mediterranean Sea, 
the Black Sea, the Caspian Sea, and the Per- 
sian Gulf. This country rises from the shores 
of these waters, by slow stages, until it reaches 
the broad plateau of Armenia, which is nearly 
seven thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
From the northern part of this plateau spring 
up the mountains of Ararat, which culminate in 
two peaks nearly seventeen thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. These peaks are covered 
with perpetual snow, and can be seen from all 
parts of the country, towering up in solitary 
grandeur from among the surrounding mount- 
ains. Somewhere among these mountains, the 
ark rested after its eventful sail on the dreary 
deluge of waters; and Ararat has continued to 
remind men of both ark and deluge, from that 
day to this. Thus it has become a symbol of 
God’s justice. That cold peak, shooting up 
into the heavens in icy grandeur, declares the 
truth that God is just; that he will punish the 
wicked, and will reward the righteous. 

2. Let us now go to “ Mt. Sinai im Arabia.” 
From the northern extremity of the Red Sea, 
by the Isthmus of Suez, two arms extend out- 
ward and northward, embracing a part of the 
Arabian Desert, in the form of a peninsula, 
which has come to be called the Peninsula of 
Sinai, because Mt. Sinai is situated upon it. 
This peninsula is the wilderness in which the 
Israelites, for the most part, wandered. ‘Near 
the southern part, and not far from the Red 
Sea, is a group of volcanic mountains rising 
suddenly out of the sandy plain to the height 
of nearly seven thousand feet. They are bald, 
naked cliffs of granite and porphyry, unrelieved 
by tree or shrub; and in the midst of such des- 
olation, from the top of one of the peaks, God 
gave the law to Moses, on the tables of stone. 
This rugged, desolate Sinai is the symbol of 
Divine law. The very name, from its associa- 
tions, reminds us that God has a right to rule 
over us. Sinai speaks of law, stern and terri- 
ble; so just and holy and obligatory that not 
one jot or tittle can pass away. Ararat spoke 
of inexorable justice ; Sinai speaks of inexora- 
ble law, by which justice shall be regulated. 
Is there any thing but fear and apprehension 
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awakened by this inflexible law? Elijah went 
to Sinai afterward,-and the Lord passed by, and 
a great and strong wind rent the mountain, and 
brake in pieces the rocks before the Lord; but 
the Lord was not in the wind: and after the 
wind, an earthquake; but the Lord was not in 
the earthquake: and after the earthquake, a 
fire; but the Lord was. not in the fire: and 
after the fire, a sti// small voice; this calmed 
the mind of the troubled prophet. There seems 
to be a promise here of something better; that 
the mighty thunders of Sinai will be hushed to 
the still, small voice of grace. 

3. But let us pass on to Mounts Ebal and 
Gerizim, which must be considered conjointly. 
They are situated in the very center of Pales- 
tine. A range of mountains, extending through 
Samaria from north to south, is cut down to its 
very base by a narrow transverse valley, and 
the peak cn the north side is Ebal, and the peak 
on the south side Gerizim. The valley at one 
point is only a few rods in width; and just here 
the Israelites met, after having crossed the 
Jordan, and arranged themselves, half the tribes 
on the sloping side of Ebal, and half on the 
side of Gerizim, while the Levites stood in the 
center of the valley below, to read all the law 
given by Moses, with both the blessings and: 
the cursings. When the blessings were read, 
the tribes on Gerizim shouted “Amen;” and 
when the cursings were read, the tribes on 
Ebal shouted “Amen.” And they must. have 
shouted aloud to make themselves heard. 
Doubtless the mountains and valleys rung 
again, as the law was thus accepted, with all 
its terrors, by the people. “Cursed be the 
man that maketh any graven image, an abomi- 
nation to Jehovah,” read the priests, afd all the 
people said, “Amen.” These mountains become 
the symbol of a covenant, in which man under- 
takes to keep this holy law of God, and accept 
both its blessings and its cursings. God not 
only claims the right to rule us, but we confess 
that right, and undertake to obey. 

4. Let us now goto Mt. Carmel. This isa bold 
promontory, about seventeen hundred feet high, 
projecting out into the Mediterranean Sea. It 
is described as one of the most beautiful parts 
of Palestine. In the Song of Solomon, it is said 
of the royal bride, “Thine head upon thee is 
like Carmel.” This mountain is chiefly cele- 
brated as the abode of the prophet Elijah, and 
the spot where he called together all Israel to 
decide whether Jehovah was their. God, or 
whether Baal was their god. The prophets of 
Baal, four hundred and fifty in number, pleaded 
all day with their god; and at night Elijah put 





up one short prayer, and the fire of the Lord 
Vou. XXXIIL.—14 


descended, and consumed. the sacrifice. ‘The 
people answered, “Jehovah, he is God.” Then 
they took the prophets of Baal to the Brook 
Kishan, and slew them there. Not one escaped. 
The people had said “ Amen” to the declaration, 
“Cursed be he that maketh any graven image ;” 
and now the curse had fallep. Then Elijah 
went up on to the top of Carmel, and looked 
out on the sea, and prayed for rain, which had 
been withheld three years and six months. In 
answer to prayer, God sent rain. Carmel be- 
comes a symbol of the covenant, broken on 
man’s part, but kept on God's part. 

5. Let us go next to Mt. Olivet, the favorite 
resort of our Savior. This is little more than 
a hill, being only about two hundred feet higher 
than the city of Jerusalem. It is to the east of 
the city, and about a mile away. Olivet is 
remarkable for many things, one of which is 
this: The Israelites were guided in the wilder- 
ness by a visible cloudy. pillar of God’s pres- 
ence; and when the temple.was built, this cloud 
left the tabernacle, and went to the Holy of 
Holies in the temple. Then came a time when 
this miraculous visible presence left the temple 
forever, and was seen no more. God deserted 
his rebellious people, and withdrew his pres- 
ence. In the wonderful vision recorded in the 
tenth and eleventh chapters of Ezekiel, is an 
account of the manner in which this presence 
left them. It first removed from the sanctuary, 
and stood over. the threshold of the door, and 
remained. there for a while; then it removed to 
a position over the east gate of the temple, and 
remained there; then it went up and stood 
upon Mt. Olivet. Thus, slowly and reluctantly, 
did God withdraw. And there is a Rabbinical 
tradition that the Shekinah remained three 
and a half years on Olivet, looking back over 
Jerusalem, and calling to the people, “Return 
unto me, and I will return unto you.” How 
much this reminds us of Christ’s tender words 
over Jerusalem, spoken from this very Olivet : 
“He beheld the city and wept over it, saying, 
If thou hadst known, even thou, at least in tKis 
thy day, the things which belong unto thy peace ! 
But now they are hid from thine eyes.” Olivet 
was the scene of many of the most important 
events in the life of Christ. Here is-the Gar- 
den of Gethsemane, where he sweat great drops 
of blood. Here he taught his disciples about 
the rewards and punishments of the judgment- 
day; here was the home of Mary and Martha, 
which was, more than any other place, our 
Savior’s home;. here he raised Lazarus from 
the dead; here he was betrayed and captured ; 
and here he ascended to heaven, after having 
given to his disciples the commission to preach 
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the Gospel. Olivet is, more than any thing 
else, a symbol of Christ’s life—a spotless, holy 
life. Carmel represented the covenant broken ; 
Olivet represents the covenant kept. One man 
has been found who has never needed to pray 
for pardon, nor offer a sacrifice for his sins. 
One of our race, a genuine brother, and son of 
Adam, has been able to keep this holy law of 
God. Let us thank God for this triumph of 
humanity, and take courage. 

6. But we must hasten on to Mt. Moriah. 
This is one of the mountains upon which Jeru- 
salem is builded, and is two thousand four hun- 
dred feet above the level of the sea, though not 
very high above the surrounding country. The 
first recorded event of importance in connection 
with Mt. Moriah, was the offering of Isaac upon 
it. God commands Abraham to take his son 
Isaac, and go three days’ journey through Ca- 
naan to the land of Moriah, and offer him for a 
burnt-offering on one of the mountains. God 
must have meant something by choosing this 
particular mountain, so far away. We all know 
the story. Abraham’s only son Isaac was 
spared, and a ram caught in the bushes was 
substituted in his place. God is very wont to 
find a substitute when man is to be sacrificed. 
The second event of importance on Mt. Moriah 
was the building of the Jewish temple there by 
Solomon. Here, for centuries, the temple’s 
altar stood, dripping with the blood of victims, 
shed to atone for the sins of those who failed 
to keep the solemn covenant made with God. 
Moriah has been a bloody hill—the scene of ail 
the great tragedies of our sacrificial salvation. 
The next great event on Mt. Moriah was the 
crucifixion of our Lord Jesus Christ. As well 
as can be ascertained, this was the scene of the 
sacrifice of the Lamb of God, that taketh away 
the sin of the world—so that Moriah and Cal- 
vary become synonymous. And the fact that 
the sacrifice of Isaac, and the sacrifices of the 
Jewish temple, which were types of Christ, took 
place there, seems to strengthen the probability, 
and point to Moriah as the place of his sacrifice 
also. Moriah, then, is a symbol of sacrifice, 
both as a type and a reality—a symbol of the 
shedding of blood, without which there is no 
remission. He who kept the covenant with 
God, dies to atone for those who could not 
keep the covenant. He who obeyed the holy 
law, is made a sacrifice for those who dis- 
obeyed it, and the Lord “laid on him the in- 
iquity of us all.” From lofty Ararat, with its 
cold, icy summit piercing the very heavens, 
a symbol of unrelenting justice deluging a world 
of sinners, we come to humble Calvary, warm 
with the blood of our crucified Redeemer ; and 








here we find. the reign of Jaw ended, and the 
reign of grace begun. Beautiful, blessed Cal- 
vary! Not lofty like the Himalayas, not ex- 
tended like the Andes, not grandly beautiful 
like the Alps—a humble, modest mountain—it 
yet stands out against the clear sky of human 
history as the dearest mountain of earth; best 
loved, most wept over, and most precious to 
fallen men! Whatever other mountains we fail 
to visit, let us not fail to climb Mt. Calvary, but 
scale its very summit, and sit down at the foot 
of the cross, and “ behold the Lamb of God, that 
taketh away the sin of the world.” 

Let us see by what path the mountains have 
led us. We started with Ararat, the symbol 
of inexorable justice; then we came to Sinai, 
the symbol of law, by which justice is regulated ; 
then to the covenant of Ebal and Gerizim, 
where man undertakes to keep God’s law; then 
to Carmel, where man broke the covenant; 
then to Olivet, where the God-man kept the 
covenant; then to Moriah, where the God-man 
dies to save those who have failed to keep the 
covenant. From a broken law and threatening 
justice, we have made our way to a loving, cru- 
cified Savior; and, if he is ours, we are living 
in the world to-day, at peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. A most blessed state! 

7. But there is another world to which we 
expect to go—a home beyond the skies, which 
we hope to reach by and by. Although earth 
has many charms, yet the Christian is often 
constrained to say: 

“I’m but a stranger here— 
Heaven is my home ; 
Earth is a desert drear— 
Heaven is my home. 

Dangers and sorrows stand 

Round me on every hand ; 

Heaven is my father-land, 
Heaven is my home.” 

And there is a mountain, called Pisgah, from 
the top of which we may get glimpses of this 
better country. Mt. Pisgah is one of a group 
of mountains just opposite Canaan, east of the 
Jordan where it flows into the Dead Sea. These 
mountains are not high, nor is Pisgah the highest 
of the number; yet, from the top of it, Moses 
was able to see the land of Canaan. And Pis- 
gah has become a symbol of those ecstatic 
heights of joy to which God sometimes lifts 
us, from which we may look over into heaven, 
and get foretastes of its blessedness. In the 
time of great religious coldness in England, 
Watts wrote: 


**Could we but climb where Moses stood, 
And view the landscape o’er ; 
Not Jordan’s stream, nor death’s cold flood, 
Should fright us from the shore.’ 
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And the inference is, that we can not climb 
there. Thirty years later, in the midst of great 
religious fervor, Charles Wesley wrote: 

“ How happy every child of grace, 

Who knows his sins forgiven ! 

‘This earth, he cries, is not my place, 
I seek my place in heaven: 

A country far from mortal sight, 
Yet O, by faith I see; 

The land of rest, the saints’ delight, 
‘rhe heaven prepared for me.”’ 

There are heights to which we may climb, 
even in this life, from which we may get glimpses 
of heaven. The gates stand ajar a little some- 
times, when they open to take a loved one in, 
or Jesus comes out to speak to us. God in 
mercy gives us these glimpses to cheer us in 
the midst of life’s sorrows and trials and labors. 
We are enabled sometimes to rise above earth— 
forget it entirely, and have our conversation in 

Moses died on Pisgah, and so do 
It is a glorious place to die and be 


heaven. 
many. 
buried. 
8. And, by and by, earthly experiences will 
actually end for all of us; and we shall not 
merely peer into heaven from the mountain 
summits of earth, but we shall literally pass 
into the other world, to behold heaven’s glories, 
and look on heavenly scenery, and drink of the 
river of life, and eat celestial fruit and the hid- 
den manna, and scale the misty mountains of 
the heavenly Canaan, and walk about the New 
Jerusalem which is built on the celestial Zion. 
John the Revelator pictured these glories for 
us, when, in his wonderful vision, he was per- 
mitted to “scale the mount of God,” the last 
and most glorious mountain that will ever claim 
our attention. I may be permitted to quote 
from an eloquent writer who has paraphrased 
the inspired narrative: “Then followed a suc- 
cession of wonderful revelations, till at length 
the heavens were opened before him, and he 
saw the throne and him that sat upon it, circled 
by the emerald rainbow, surrounded by the 
white-vested elders, while all around, and far 
away into eternity, unceasingly rose and fell, 
Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, which 
was, and is, and is to come! Thus vision after 
vision passed before his bewildered, trembling 
spirit, till he stood and wept amid the awful 
pageantry of heaven. At last, to crown the 
scene, a mountain rose before him bathed in an 
atmosphere all its own, and on its dazzling top 
stood the still more dazzling form of the Lamb, 
in more than earthly transfiguration, and beside 
him a hundred and forty-four thousand resplen- 
dent beings, with the Father’s name written in 
Strange but heavenly characters on their fore- 
heads. The crystal sea laved the base of that 





mountain, and from its top the river of God 
was seen rolling its bright waters along, and 
the heavenly Jerusalem, with its walls of jasper 
and gates of pearl, standing open day and night, 
and its temple of light. As the bewildered dis- 
ciple stood gazing on this wonderful vision, sud- 
denly there stole on his ears strains of music. 
At first, faint and low the thrilling accents rose 
from that mysterious mount, then swelled tri- 
umphantly away, till the universe was filled 
with the melody. ‘The singers were those hun- 
dred ard forty-four thousand, and they sung a 
new song; and, as they struck their harps, to- 
gether thus they sung:. ‘Worthy is the Lamb 
that was slain, to receive power, and riches, 
and wisdom, and strength, and honor, and glory, 
and blessing!’ And with one voice, the in- 
numerable host chanted the heavenly doxology : 
‘Blessing, andl honor, and glory, and power, 
be unto him that sitteth. on the throne, and to 
the Lamb forever!’ and back returned the long 
Amen. Again and again was it taken up, and 
echoed from rank to rank along that celestial 
mountain, till it came rolling back, with all the 
strength of archangel voices, full on the throne 
of God. The theme, the song, was new; it 
was the song of redemption. David stood there, 
sweeping a harp far more melodious and tune- 
ful than the one he swept with such a master- 
hand on earth. Elijah poured his soul of fire 
into it. Isaiah gave it a loftier echo. The mar- 
tyrs, those witnesses for the truth who had 
passed through the flames to their reward, fur- 
nished new accessions to its strength; for all 
the ransomed of the Lord were there. Aaron 
went up thither from the top of Hor, and Moses 
from Pisgah. Elijah’s chariot of fire never 
stopped till its burning wheels rested on that 
heavenly mount, and thither Christ ascended 
from the hill of Olives. Thus the redeemed 
have flocked, one after another, to the mount 
of God, and there they‘shall continue to gather 
until the glorious assembly stands complete, 
and God is all and in all.” 

God grant that when our eyes shall close on 
all the beauties of earth, they may open on the 
unspeakable glories of heaven, and we dwell on 
this beatific mountain, to join forever in this 
glorious song of the redeemed ! 


——_—_—_—__-@ ——_—_—_—__ 


DYING is not paying a debt; it is rather like 
bringing a note to a bank, to obtain solid gold 
for it. You bring this cumbrous body, which is 
worth nothing, and which you would not wish 
to retain long; you lay it down, and receive for 
it, from the eternal treasury, liberty, victory, 
knowledge, rapture. ; 
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THE ISRAELITISH CONQUEST OF 
CANAAN. 


BY STEPHEN W. NEWELL. 


HE conquest of the land of Canaan by the 
children of Israel, under the leadership first 
of Moses and then of Joshua, is a history 

of thrilling interest to every reader of the Bible. 
But the narrative is read with sentiments as 
different as are the various views of its many 
readers touching the book itself in which the 
history is contained. Some there are who re- 
gard this conquest as the unprovoked destruc- 
tion of a peaceable and prosperous people by a 
horde of roving robbers, without a country, but 
searching for a home; who, having been unwill- 
ing to perform the labor of building for them- 
selves, were ready to violently appropriate to 
their own uses the works of other men; and 
were almost careless of a pretext for the seizure ; 
claiming that they were in covenant relation- 
ship with Heaven, and that others, like the 
Canaanitish nations, who were outside of that 
relationship, possessed no rights which they 
were under any obligation to respect. This 
class look upon these wars as having been more 
nearly paralleled by the conquests of Mexico 
and Peru by the forces under the robber ruf- 
fians, Cortez and Pizarro, than by those of any 
other people. 

Others view the Israelites as the chosen exe- 
cutioners of God’s judgments upon the Canaan- 
itish people, who had become so corrupted that 
their longer continuance in national capacities 
could not be borne; that their possessions had 
been forfeited by crime, and were proffered 
as a proper hire to those whom God had 
selected as his ministers of justice. It is con- 
tended that these views are in harmony with 
the Almighty’s mode of dealing with a people 
hopelessly corrupt; and that the Sovereign of 
the world, acting—never arbitrarily, but always 
consistently with right—upon his prerogative 
of doing as he pleases with his own, chooses 
his method of removing those whose longer 
continuance in being would result injuriously 
to the race at large. He uses at his will agents 
intelligent or irrational, sentient or unfeeling. 
Sometimes the removal is accomplished by slow 
but sure decay; sometimes by sudden, start- 
ling judgments ; so sudden and so startling that 
all, for the time, admit that there is a Provi- 
dence which sometimes interferes in the affairs 
of men, and the conviction then becomes as 
general that his judgments accord with right- 
eousness and truth. 

I will not attempt the refutation or defense 
of either of these positions. My purpose is, by 





a collation of Scripture statements of the march 
and battles of the Israelitish host, to show that, 
in every particular event of the recorded series 
which terminated with their establishment in 
Canaan, in every movement which they made, 
and battle which they fought, they acted clearly 
in their own defense; never aggressing, and 
never bringing on a battle for the conquest of 
the land, even though believed to be their own 
by gift of God, but in possession of a powerful 
foe. 

If not for purposes of conquest, what brought 
the hosts of Israel along the borders of the land 
of Canaan? The question is a proper one, and 
deserves a candid answer. To give a full re. 
ply, it is necessary to go back a little in the 
history of the times. Jacob, the patriarch of 
this people, dwelling himself in Canaan, was 
urged by the King of Egypt to make his home 
within that land, that he might be nourished 
there, until a famine which then wasted the 
countries eyvery-where around should cease, 
This favor was proffered him, because one of 
his sons had been made the instrument of sav- 
ing from suffering the people of Egypt during 
the continuance of the famine. Jacob accepted 
the offer, and, with an extended household, 
settled within that division of Egypt called 
Goshen. His posterity prospered there, and so 
increased in wealth and numbers, that, in about 
one century thereafter, the then Egyptian rulers 
became fearful and jealous of their growing 
strength. To arrest the increase of Israel’s 
power, they commenced a system of oppress- 
ive measures unknown before that age, and un- 
paralleled in any after time. In the expressive 
language of the narrative itself, the Egyptians 
made the lives of the Israelites “bitter with 
hard bondage in mortar and in brick, and in all 
manner of service in the field.” In other words, 
they reduced them to a state of bondage. 

Providence interfered in behalf of the op- 
pressed, and thwarted the purposes of their 
oppressors; “for,” says the narrative, “the 
more they afflicted them, the more they multi- 
plied and grew.” At length, after a series of 
events, the strangest that ever happened to any 
people, in any period of time, the rights long 
demanded for these oppressed, by their leader 
Moses—the rights of conscience and of national 
freedom—were conceded to them; and not only 
this, but, as if their presence had become a 
cause of pestilence, they were ordered from the 
land in haste, to go beyond the jurisdiction of 
the Egyptian King. They had but one door of 
egress from the land, and through this door 
they were crowded out. It opened into a desert 
land, unfit for human dwelling-place—“a land 
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of drought and of the shadow of death.” But 
here they lived for forty years, sustained by 
“bread from heaven, and by water from the 
flinty rock.” 

As these forty years approached a close, their 
first war of conquest was waged. In their jour- 
ney through the wilderness, and when their 
wanderings were almost done, and after they 
had been denied the privilege of transit through 
a settled land, and were made again to wander 
until they had “ compassed the whole of Seir,” 
they reached the land of Sihon, an Amoritish 
king. Halting within the wilderness, and with- 
out the borders of this king, Moses sent to him 
this peaceable and courteous message: “ Let 
me pass through thy land. We will not turn 
into the fields or into the vineyards ; 1 will go 
along by the highway. Thou shalt sell me 
meat for money, that I may eat; and water for 
money, that I may drink. Only I will pass 
thrétrgh on my feet.” 

This was all. And it was not only a peace- 
able and courteous request, but it was an actual 
necessity that was desired. This country was 
in the route to that place whither they were 
going—that land which the Lord their God had 
promised to give them for a home, and toward 
which their march was directed by a pillar of 
cloud by day, and of fire by night. Sihon rudely 
refused to grant the small permission asked. 
They knew not what to do. Backward they 
could not go, for the wilderness was behind, 
and the guiding pillar was before. They could 
not pass upon the left, for the Dead Sea opposed 
their progress there; nor upon the right, for 
there lived the children of Ammon, and “ their 
border was strong.” There they stood. Be- 
hind was death, and before was war. The 
cloud gave no signal for a march; and they 
remained in their place, waiting for orders from 
above. 

As they stood thus irresolute, Sihon, ignoring 
every principle of right, and regardless of every 
hospitable claim, marched his troops beyond 
his own domain, and attacked the travelers 
upon neutral ground. What added to the 
meanness of this dastard act was the fact that, 
not long before that time, Sihon had wrested 
that very country from the sons of Lot, nephew 
to Abraham, the high forefather of all the tribes 
of Israel. 

But Sihon’s army was driven back, beaten 
and broken, and followed into their own land 
by the victorious hosts of Israel. Here they 
were fully conquered, and their country taken 
from their possession, and held and peopled by 
the badly treated foe. Was this occupancy 


right? Yes; for this holding was, hostage-like, 





for purposes of “indemnity for the past, and 
security for the future,” as the States of Mex- 
ico were held by our own armies, and the land 
of France by those of the German Union. In- 
demnity and security were never given. 

But to go on with the history. Moses left a 
portion of his people to hold possession of the 
Jand of Sihon, and, with the great body of his 
force, followed the guidance of the pillar on 
toward their promised land. But to quote the 
narrative again: “Og, the King of Bashan, 
came out against us, he and all his people, to 
battle at Edrei. . . . The Lord our God 
delivered into our hand the King of Bashan, 
and all his people. . . . There was not a 
city which we took not from them, threescore 
and ten cities, besides unwalled towns a great 
many.” 

The possessions of Sihon and Og were not 
portions of the land toward which the Israelites 
were traveling for a settled home. These were 
upon the eastern side of Jordan, and afterward 
constituted that portion of the country described 
as being “upon the other side of Jordan.” 
Lying along its western shore, and stretching 
on, still westward, to the Mediterranean Sea, 
was that country “flowing with milk and honey,” 
of which Moses spoke in his pressing invitation 
to his kinsman Hobab: “We are journeying 
unto the place of which the Lord said, 1 will 
give it you. Come thou with us, and we will do 
thee good; for the Lord hath spoken good con- 
cerning Israel.” Although Moses led his peo- 
ple to the very border of this land, and from 
the heights of Nebo looked upon its beauties, 
yet he never trod its soil himself; for “he died 
there in the land of Moab, according to the 
word of the Lord.” 

When death had retired Moses from the com- 
mand of his people, Joshua took his place. 
The Israelitish host was then encamped along 
the eastern shore of Jordan, and within the 
view of the country toward which they had 
been moving for almost forty years. Their 
wanderings had come to an end at last; and 
they stood wailing for the swollen Jordan to 
part its waters, that they might pass over into 
their promised home. But just at its entrance 
stood Jericho, garrisoned and armed, and 
“straitly shut,” ready to hinder the further 
progress of their host. 

Here it is that the charge of an unprovoked 
invasion and a cruel aggressive war is made 
against the host of Israel, led on by Joshua. 
And the careless reading of the first narrative, 
and ignoring all the agency of God, would seem 
to give a show of reason for the charge; for 
nothing is said of Jericho, save that it “was 
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straitly shut up because of the children of 
Israel: none went out, and none came in.” 
This, and the pursuit of the spies of Joshua, 
are the only intimations given, in the regular 
narrative of the event, of the hostile attitude of 
Jericho. But in the farewell address of Joshua 
to the tribes, when, in the full view of the 
speedy close of his life, he was giving his part- 
ing counsel to that people whom he had loved 
so well, and for whom he had done so much, he 
said, in quoting the language of the Lord him- 
self: “ Ye went over Jordan, and came to Jericho: 
and the men of Jericho fought against you, the 
Amorites, and the Perizzites, and the Canaan- 
ites, and the Hittites, and the Girgashites, the 
Hivites, and the Jebusites ; and I delivered them 
into your hand.” This clearly intimates that 
the nations west of the Jordan, hearing of the 
overthrow of Sihon and Og by the army of 
Israel, made common cause with Jericho, the 
gate of entrance into Canaan, by a combined 
action to crush the strangers at that point, be- 
fore they should gain a foot-hold in the land. 
Thus doing, they exposed themselves to feel 
the prowess of those to whom they had ex- 
tended so rude a welcome. 

But' it may be said that the passage of the 
Israelites through the land was itself an act of 
war; and that the King of Jericho and those 
confederate with him, when they attacked them, 
but stood for their own defense. This was not 
the truth; for Israel, from the time they came 
from Egypt, a company of timid fugitives, were 
anxious only for a place of rest. They were 
unused to war; and were skillful in the use of 
arms only because they were taught to be so by 
those who waged war upon them on their way; 
and they were in the way only because they 
could be nowhere else. These facts were known 
to those who garrisoned themselves against 
their progress through the land. And more 
than this, Moses confidently appealed to their 
knowledge of the peaceful practices of the trav- 
elers, as they passed along the skirts of Edom, 
committing no depredation; but making its 
people rich with the money paid for the water 
which they drank and the food they ate, until 
they reached the borders of Sihon. 

Jericho fell. How the stronghold of Canaan 
opened while encircled by the wanderers; and 
why it was that He whose ministry on earth in 
later days was to save and not destroy men’s 
lives, then gave up its guilty people to the 
sword, is no part of my present purpose to ex- 
plain. But Jericho fell; and a crushing curse 
was laid on him who should ever build its walls 
again. Its ruins were to stand a monument of 
God’s abhorrence of iniquity and crime. 





Ai, confederate with Jericho in its war on 
Israel, came next in course; and Joshua re. 
garded it, and rightly so, as still belligerent, 
And as it had partaken in the crimes of Jericho, 
it shared its fate: “Joshua burnt Ai, and made 
it a heap forever, even a desolation unto this 
day.” Another reminder this, to those who 
afterward should see its blackened ruins, that 
the God of justice rules the earth; and that he 
will write upon its surface, so legibly that he 
who reads may run, the lesson which he taught 
by Jericho. 

Reading still the sacred record of these old 
events, and which antedates all other history, 
we find it written, “When all the kings which 
were on this side Jordan, in the hills, and in 
the valleys, and in all the coasts of the great 
sea over against Lebanon, the Hittite and the 
Amorite, the Canaanite, the Perizzite, the 
Hivite, and the Jebusite, heard thereof, that 
they gathered themselves together to fight with 
Joshua and with Israel, with one accord.” Here 
is a vast confederacy of nations, a power invin- 
cible by Israel, if unassisted, gathered to crush 


these wanderers; who yet, with but the one old . 


end in view, were pressing on, and following 
still the guidance of the pillar of cloud by day 
and the fire by night, trusting that these would 
bring them to prosperity and peace and home 
at last. 

But now occurred one of those events which, 
though unlooked for, and but a seeming episode 
in history, sometimes changes the tenor of 
affairs on earth, and thwarts the wisest schemes 
of men. One Canaanitish people failed to join 
the combination formed to overwhelm the hosts 
of Israel. The elders of Gibeon, a royal city, 
“ereater than Ai,” with its dependencies, suc- 
ceeded by fraud and falsehood, in making a 
treaty, favorable to themselves, with Joshua 
and the princes of the congregation, the legal 
representatives of the tribes. ‘Though dishon- 
estly imposed upon, yet the rulers of Israel 
kept inviolate their faith, even to the seeming 
injury of themselves and of those whose inter- 
ests it was their duty to conserve. 

The allied Canaanites, enraged because Gib- 
eon, whose assistance they anticipated for them- 
selves, had assumed a position of neutrality, 
turned their arms against that city; and they 
would have overthrown it, had not Joshua, upon 
invitation of the Gibeonites themselves, by a 
forced night-march, come unexpectedly upon 
them, raised the siege, and defeated the allied 
armies, with an awful slaughter. It was then 
that Joshua, while pursuing the broken confed- 
erates, “ going down to Beth-horon,” fearful, if 
they should not be so scattered before night- 
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fall came on that their forces could not be ral- 
lied again, made his famous apostrophe to the 
sun and. moon, “Sun, stand thou still upon 
Gibeon; and thou, Moon, in the valley of Aja- 
lon!” Verily these people, whom some have 
styled the robbers of mankind, respected treaty 
obligations, and preserved the sanctity of their 
plighted word, even when, if ever, the measures 
used to obtain the promise justified the break- 
ing of the vow! 

Thus the confederacy against Israel was 
broken; but another one was formed—the most 
formidable that had ever been gathered against 
their peace. These are its outlines: Jabin, the 
King of Hazor, probably the most warlike and 
enterprising of the remaining kings of Canaan, 
united with himself Jobab, King of Madon, the 
King of Shimron, and of Achshaph, those on 
the north of the mountains, and of the plains 
south of Chinneroth, and in the valley, and in 
the borders of Dor on+the west, and the Ca- 
naanite, the Amorite, Hittite, Perizzite, and the 
Jebusite in the mountains, and the Hivite 
under Hermon in the land of Mizpeh, “ much 
people, even as the sand upon the sea-shore in 
multitude, with horses and chariots very many.” 
Such was the army, and such were its appoint- 
ments. And, now, for what purpose was this 
mighty host assembled? The narrative itself 
answers the question: “ They came and pitched 
together at the waters of Merom, to fight against 
Israel!” Still the aggression was upon the part 
of the Canaanites! Still the Israelites acted 
only upon the defensive! 

But how could the wanderers withstand this 
crushing force? God fought for Israel. “It 
was of the Lord to harden their hearts, that 
they should come against Israel in battle, that 
he might destroy them utterly.” That is, they 
were given up, for their corruptions and their 
crimes, to the unrestrained operation of their 
own free agency. “Joshua made war a long 
time with all these kings.” This is the sequel, 
and with this the history ends: “ Joshua took 
the whole land, according to all that the Lord 
said unto Moses; and Joshua gave it for an 
inheritance unto Israel according to their divis- 
ions by their tribes. And the land rested from 
war!” 

If the foregoing is a fair narrative of the 
events of the “Israelitish conquest of Ca- 
naan ”—and I claim to have given as impartial 
and cold-blooded a one as historian ever wrote— 
then the proposition with which I set out is 
maintained: that in not any of the wars in which 
the Israelites were engaged, up to the time of 
the death of their great general, Joshua, were 
they the aggressors in a single fight! 





ONLY A SUNBEAM. 


BY MISS M. S. GOODELL. 





TINY sunbeam peeped through a rift in 

the cloud. He had been sent by the sun 

himself; and his mission was to open a 
path for his younger brothers, and do all the 
good he could in any way. 

Looking down, the earth seemed cold and 
dreary—a bleak east wind was abroad—and 
his first impulse was to go back. “I am so 
very small, what can I do in such a dark place ? 
Cover me over, and let me go home,” he said 
to the cloud. But the cloud only ran away, 
as clouds always will when sunshine pushes 
through; and down he came, falling in the 
meadow, right before a little sad-faced girl who 
was hunting mushrooms. 

It made. the sunbeam fairly dance to see how 
the child’s face grew bright as he pointed out 
the little white buttons, and how joyfully she 
filled her basket and ran away; and, smiling, 
he grew brighter himself, and went.on over the 
fields, waking the flowers, drinking the dew, 
and shimmering among the leaves of the trees. 
The birds sang more sweetly as he came. 
Happy children, in their play, tried to catch the 
rays in their hands; and, though he slipped 
through their fingers, he left a shine in their 
hearts, as he glided across the, fields to Aunt 
Patty’s attic, and lighted right on her lame 
shoulder with his healing gift. 

To tell the truth, even sunbeams like the 
beautiful country best ; and ours had reluctantly 
left the birds and flowers. But now he was 
getting into the real spirit of his mission; so, 
after lighting on Bridget Nolan’s red hair, as 
if to assure her it would be a good day to put 
out her washing, skipping into the minister’s 
study, to take the blue out of his Monday, he 
shone on the fair head of a young bride, and 
then went to a dismal street in town. Jamie 
the Cripple, sitting in his window, greeted him. 
He had been there every pleasant day now for 
a long time, and they were old friends. 

“Here you are, old fellow. It’s been so 
cloudy, I did not expect to see you to-day,” 
said the boy, looking up into the sky with his 
soft blue eyes ; while, through these same win- 
dows, went the sunbeam into his heart, mak- 
ing it as bright as the sky itself. 

It was a cheery place to rest; but now his 
brothers were coming, and on he must go to the 
dark court, where, at noon even, the sun could 
hardly shine. But the little fellow was not to 
be daunted ; and, pushing through, he came to 
a poor old man, who sat on the door-step of a 
miserable house. Some one, in passing, had 
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placed a leaflet in his hand; but his eyes were 
so dim, and the air so murky, how could he see 
until the blessed beam from heaven lighted up 
the words, “ The Llood of Jesus Christ cleanseth 
from all sin.” 

Still further on were prison walls. The gates 
and bars were enough to try the brightest ray 
from heaven. But in he shot through the small 
chinks ; and many an eye was lifted in grati- 
tude, many a heart found its message, and even 
the most stubborn soul was softened, if only for 
a moment. The day was high now; and I 
could not tell you half the places the sunbeam 
visited. I only know he went to hut and stall, 
to rich and poor, shining alike on calico and 
silk; alike giving strength to the rose exotic 
in the palace, and the little rose-bush growing 
in the broken flower-pot of the poor. No dis- 
tinction showed he. And now he had reached 
Tim’s window. Tim was a cobbler; at least, 
he mended shoes ; and did his work well, when 
he was not in drink. Two years before, he had 
left his wifesand one little girl, and had come 
here to live in this dark place, that he might 
have no one to trouble him. 

Not a ray of sunshine had ever, ever strayed 
through his window. But a part of the old 
house opposite had been pulled down when he 
was drunk the day before, and Tim had n’t 
known it; and over this came our sunbeam, 
right through the dirty window, almost in his 
face. The cobbler looked up surprised. “Well! 
how that there sun got in, is more than I can 
tell!” said he; and he laid down the shoe from 
his unsteady hand, and just then saw the re- 
flection of his face in a bit of broken glass 
before him. It had been a good, honest face, 
but was now pale and haggard ; his hair was un- 
combed; his’ whole dress untidy. Tim won- 
dered, too, how the glass got there. He had n’t 
brought it in, not as he knew of; but there it 
was, with the sun shining on it, and his face 
looking back at him as if in reproach. Then 
two other faces seemed to come to him; and 
his thoughts were of the time when he was 
happy in his neat little home, with wife and 
child. 

The more Tim’s thoughts went back, the 
harder shone the beam, until the sun, going in- 
to the West, he was obliged to follow, touching 
windows and spires as he went, kissing the 
daisies, and leaving a bright glow wherever he 
passed. 

That night the sun went down in a perfect 
“sea of glory.” The few clouds were tinged 
with scarlet and gold, and a soft south wind 
played among the flowers, and rustled among 
the leaves of the trees. The little girl who had 








gathered mushrooms in the morning leaned her 
head against her mother. “Such a good day, 
mother, after the sun came out. My basket 
was as full as it could be; and I am to carry 
the lady more to-morrow, and play with her 
little girl again, as I did to-day. See the clouds, 
mother, how red they are !” 

The pale face looked peaceful in the fading 
day, as the mother’s arm was around her child, 
though tears stood in her eyes ; and she thanked 
God for the sunshine of her child, while she 
prayed that the beams of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness might penetrate the heart of the one who 
had forsaken them. Sitting quietly in the door- 
way, deep into the twilight, they heard not the 
faltering footsteps until the husband and father 
stood beside them. 

Tim was a new man from that day, and never 
will forget what a sunbeam showed him. 

That night Aunt Patty slept sweetly, the ache 
gone from her shoulder; Jamie, the cripple, 
dreamed he was riding on the motes in the 
sun; and the old man died with a brighter than 
any earthly ligl't on his face. 


MENTAL CULTURE. 





BY S. W. HETHERINGTON. 





N no department of excellence .will Jabor 
yield grander results than in that of mind. 
If mental cultivation be continued beyond 
mere school-days, when the faculties are imma- 
ture and weak, unable to grasp subjects of much 
breadth, more can be accomplished in one year 
than in four previous ones; and society would 
soon rise, by the deeper, broader culture of its 
members, to a height hitherto unattained. The 
sneer of the Englishman, that in America there 
is no society, only dancing-parties of boys and 
girls, would not be the thrust it now is; but 
would fall powerless, robbed of its sting by its 
utter falseness. 

There was a time when women would have 
been afraid of being dubbed “literary,” “blue- 
stocking,” “book-worm ;” when for a woman to 
be acquainted with the languages, and have 
taste for reading any thing higher than a ro- 
mance, was thought sufficient reason to apply 
to her all sorts of ill-natured epithets, and con- 
sider her unfit for the practical duties of life. 
Modern experience explodes all ideas of that 
kind, and proves that literary culture and the 
domestic virtues, instead of being, enemies, can, 
and do, live together on the most amiable terms. 
Mrs. Stowe wrote her most popular work in 
the kitchen, in the intervals of culinary duties. 
We know the book was a success, and we have 
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no evidence that the dinner was a failure. Now, 
when knowledge is spread abroad through the 
earth, and even school boys and girls receive a 
better education than in former times was given 
to the highest in the land, it requires some ef- 
fort to even keep abreast of the rising tide, and 
appear decently intelligent and well-informed. 

It is not merely in crowding the mind with 
dry facts, with a large mass of undigested 
knowledge, that mental culture can be secured ; 
but in training the various faculties to act, to 
obey the laws of mind, to think, to examine, 
reflect, gain knowledge and so digest it that, in 
some wonderful way, it becomes part and parcel 
of the mind itself. 

Too many are afraid to trust themselves. 
They do not think that what others have done 
they can do. They stand at the gate of the 
“Palace Beautiful,” longing to enter, envying 
those who have braved dangers and now enjoy 
its pleasures; but still unwilling to cope with 
the “lions in the way,” chained as they are, un- 
willing to pay the price—patience and labor. 

The treasures of the mind are exhaustless. 
Thought reigns over them. Though sometimes 
a tantalizing, capricious sovereign, locking every 
apartment of the palace of the soul, and fling- 
ing the keys into the waters of oblivion, for 
aught we know to the contrary; yet in happy 
moments, when least expected, she glides into 
our presence as modest and humble as the He- 
brew Esther; intoxicates us with her wonder- 
ful being ; then, right royally, as a queen should, 
she unlocks her store-house, throws open her 
chambers of imagery, pours her riches before 
us, around us—nothing too rare or too precious. 
Even after the best efforts have been made, 
there is still a half-defined something, away 
down in the depth of the soul, which, if embod- 
ied in words, would surpass any thing we had 
yet conceived. We linger over the last thought 
as a link in the chain that would draw it up 
from the deep abyss ; reluctantly we leave it for 
other topics. Is not that the gérm of a new 
idea? Is it not a proof that the mind is deep 
and immortal? that there are hidden riches in 
its mysterious depths that bear as much com- 
parison to what does appear, as the light sea- 
foam to the inestimable treasures that lie unap- 
preciated, because unknown, in its deep water. 
“The uttered part of a man’s life,” says a 
noble thinker, “ bears to the unuttered, uncon- 
scious part a small, unknown proportion. He 
himself never knows it, much less do others. 
Give him room, give him impulse, he reaches 
down to the infinite with that so straitly im- 
prisoned soul of his; and can do miracles, if 
needs be.” 





FEMALE EDUCATION. 





BY MRS. M. H. BINGHAM. 





O woman, rather than to man, belongs the 
credit of opening to woman the way toa 
more liberal education. Heretofore, the 

aids to her education have been few and defect- 
ive; a liberal education, therefore, has been 
seldom achieved by her, and rarely possible for 
her to achieve. Since colleges and universities 
have been closed against her, if educated at all 
liberally, it has been by the aid of some partial 
friend who, discerning in her a superior mental 
capacity, or perchance real genius, condescends 
to give place to it, and to yield to its support 
his fostering care and patronage. 

To-day, notwithstanding, we have arrived ata 
sentiment on the subject of female education 
greatly in advance‘of the past; and to-day is 
accorded to woman, partially, the right to enter 
any field of science, literature, or art, which she | 
may choose; and to a certain extent is she fur- 
nished with such aids as have been furnished 
to her brothers. 

We are gathering rich results already from 
this advance in our sentiments and system of 
female education. Our multiplied colleges, sem- 
inaries, and professional institutions for both 
sexes, mutually beneficial, are results of impor- 
tance already attained. 

Maturer fruit is manifest in the increasing 
numbers of thoroughly educated women who 
are now prepared to occupy places of instruc- 
tion and scholastic pursuit, once filled only by 
the most honored alumni of our universities. 
Yet it was not until 1819 that institutions of 
learning for women were entitled to the same 
pecuniary aid as those of the other sex; and not 
until some years later that the public funds were 
claimed for the benefit of female seminaries, 
thenceforth denominated colleges. 

Mrs. Emma Willard, eldest daughter of Judge 
Hart, of Hartsville, Connecticut, is entitled justly 
to the honor of being known as the founder of 
the first female seminary for young ladies confer- 
ring a superior training in the higher mathemat- 
ical and moral sciences, together with the natural 
sciences, modern languages, Latin, and various 
fine arts, including music, landscape and _por- 
trait painting, From this period, mathematics, 
artistic painting, and music, both as an art and 
a science, made rapid advance, not only with 
women, but with men also, thus increasing the 
culture of the age, and sending its benefits down 
to succeeding generations of our age and nation. 

Mrs. Willard commenced her educational 
work in the State of Vermont, in the town of 
Poultney ; but, after one short term of three 
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months, she was induced to remove to Water- 
ford, New York. Soon after her removal, the 
citizens of Troy, New York, attracted by the 
success of the Waterford school, proposed to 
furnish a building, with suitable grounds, for a 
larger institution, if Mrs. Willard would con- 
sent to the removal of her school to that place. 
She accepted this proposal from Troy, and in 
May, 1821, took posession of the institute, 
which, since that date, has been used as the 
Troy Female Seminary, and since denominated 
the Troy Female College. 

Mrs. Willard is entitled to high rank as a 
pioneer educator of her sex. By her efforts, 
many of the prejudices against woman’s liberal 
education have been removed, and have contin- 
ued to be dispersed, as shadows before the rising 
day; until, at last, some of the colleges so long 
enjoyed by the sons of men exclusively, have 
been now opened also to the daughters of the 
land; and the time may not be far distant when 
we shall see the doors of all our universities 
thrown open to women equally with men. 

Though it is indeed true that much has been 
done for this reform, yet there is much still to 
do. Let us look at the case as it is in real life 
and fact: Two persons, brother and sister we 
will premise, enter school with the same object 
in view; namely, the attainment of a liberal 
education—both dependent on their own re- 
sources to meet the expenses of it. In this 
case, the brother will complete the course in one- 
half the time required by the jess favored sis- 
ter, he being paid twice the amount of money 
for the same amount of labor performed, while 
her expenses are the same as his, and often 
greater. Again, she is.limited in facilities for 
the attainment of money. Much is said of the 
new channels opened to woman’s pursuits ; but 
what is the truth respecting this? Does she 
not go a-begging for these pursuits; and if 
gained through favor, is it not at diminished 
remuneration, with the tacit demand of grati- 
tude for the employment granted? How can 
we fully appreciate the delicacy of such a posi- 
tion? How humiliating! how destructive of 
self-respect! How great moral courage is re- 
quisite to encounter the frowns of the world, 
and enter, thus unwelcomed, into a new vocation 
merely tolerated, however honorable the pur- 
suit may be! 

No one in Christendom denies that a woman 
has a soul, and personal responsibility for the 
preservation of the spirit gem, and the increase 
of talents bestowed. The Savior of the world 
has taught this, by his Parable of the Talents, to 
be increased by the possessor of them. How 
is it, then, that woman has been taught, lo! these 
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eighteen hundred years, to neglect hers ? Why 
is it, that even when the importance of her edu- 
cation is acknowledged, the idea is so trifled 
with that an accomplished education for her is 
understood to mean a superficial one—a little 
smattering of French, a little imitation of linear 
perspective, and the use of the painter’s brush 
superficially acquired, or a few light airs on a 
music instrument, acquired as superficially ? 

How many young ladies, graduates of our 
best institutions of learning, would be able to 
instruct in the most common and fundamental 
branches of a good education? Few indeed, if 
not trained especially as teachers. Here we 
would inquire why it is that education should 
be acquired by woman to be frittered away in 
trifles, and to be put to no use whatever, or to 
be only used for purely selfish purposes. Such, 
by the too popular opinion of the past, and pres- 
ent even, is the whole sphere of woman. To 
please and to gratify by her grace of person 
and demeanor is the ideal of woman’s sphere of 
duties. Shall we thus define woman’s duties in 
life, and fix the bounds of her course, and con- 
demn her to censure when she fulfills the course 
assiyned her? 

The faults she commits in society at the pres- 
ent day, and of which men complain, are only 
the legitimate results of her false training in 
the past. Again, it is adverse to talent to be 
associated with inferior minds; and as all, even 
the most gifted minds, have received the first 
impulse to thought, the whole of the emotional 
nature, and the first training which lays the 
foundation of character, from women, as the 
mother of the race of humanity, we must de- 
cide both, that nature has gifted her with abun- 
dant capacity for a great spiritual work, and 
givenittohertodo. How important, therefore, 
that we place no obstacle in her way; but rather 
confer all the aids in our power to qualify her 
for the great and Heaven-appointed work given 
her to do! 





FROM JASPER TO AMETHYST. 


BY JULIA K. REDFOKD. 


T. JOHN kneels on the Isle of Patmos, 

bowed wish sorrow for the woe and desola- 

tion that shall come on earth and her chil- 
dren. But see! a glorious vision, the New 
Jerusalem, is coming down from God out of 
heaven! ‘Touched by invisible hands, the 
mighty gates of pearl roll back, and the won- 
dering saint gazes into the city. There are the 
bright streets of shining gold! There are the 
stately trees of life. .They shade the pure, 
crystal river flowing from the great white throne. 
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No temple; no sun. A mellow, golden light is 
flushing river and hill and shore. A form of 
heavenly beauty is passing through the gate. 
He bears a golden reed, and pauses beside the 
jasper foundation-stone. He measures it, brill- 
jant and polished ; now, the deep-blue sapphire, 
the emerald, chrysolite, topaz, jacinth. The 
golden reed gleams against each precious gem 
in turn. He pauses on the height—the purple 
amethyst. The wall is symmetrical, perfect, 
glorious. 

We would build us life-walls of precious gems, 
deeply tinted, rarely polished, although it be by 
pain and suffering; closely fitted, though with 
many a strong, sharp stroke. When the angel 
measures the dimensions of the walls with the 
golden reed, we would have them perfect in 
form, glorious in beauty. 

Here is the crimson stone—the passion of 
youth, rough and ill-shaped. Patient toil, suf- 
fering, and fierce battles with self, alone can 
make this smooth and polished, fitted for the 
wall. At the end of labor’comes ecstatic joy ; 
and we stand at the passionate sione, and say: 
“ My life-wall shall be jasper only. This shall 
satisfy me.” But we can not be satisfied till we 
have laid the sapphire, Truth. Day after day 
we gaze into the blue unchanging depths, find- 
ing always—rest. The years go by; and now, 
after long pain and exhausting toil, we lift to its 
place the white, glistening chalcedony, Purity. 
Wearily we bend again to the task. But see! 
what beauty! There the emerald is gleaming 
against the white! No longer wearied, but 
exultant, in the deep rich green we see the hope 
of glory! In this veined sardonyx, we touch 
the test of life. Here joy and sorrow closely 
intermingle. It is well that underneath lie truth 
and hope, or in the trying work before us, the 
stone would be dimly polished, and perhaps 
never lifted up to be the resting-place of the 
blood-red sard. 

If, instead of jasper, in youth we had laid a 
foundation of sard, our wall would be a failure. 
Not till afler passion ; not till after truth, purity, 
and hope; not till after the trying alternations 
of joy and grief,—can we know the intense life 
that lies in its wine-like heart. Here, in the 
golden green of the chrysolite, we find a touch 
of the coming glory. Clearer and clearer grow 
the tints; and now with joy we lay the pure, 
beautiful beryl ; the topaz now, the consumma- 
tion of rapture, far above the jasper and the 
sard. The wall is almost done. The toilers 
are growing old. The work is easily finished. 
The chrysoprase of peace underlies the jacinth, 
the resting-place Of the pure spiritual ame- 
thyst. The tired hands may rest now. The 





weary feet press the purple top-stone, the thresh- 
old. of heaven. One look earthward, and the 
worn builders have passed the glittering gates 
with the angel who bears the golden reed. 





TEACH THEM TO PRAY. 


RY O. T. S. 


OTHERS, teach your children to pray. 
if The brightest and most sacred recollec- 

; - tion of my life is of a little child say- 
ing its evening prayers : “ O, Lord, bless Davie, 
bless pa, bless ma, bless our pastor, bless Bub, 
bless all Davie’s friends, and make us ali good, 
for Jesus’ sake. Amen.” 

There is a recollection of weariness, when, 
many a night, the mother pressed the same ° 
pillow with that infant, sunny head; and there 
comes now, O so vividly, between me and that 
scene, the recollection of a coffin, a robe of 
white, of garlands of beautiful flowers, of a 
look of pain upon the dear lips, that can, alas ! 
never again “kiss me good-night ;” of a week 
of pain, and a dear voice saying, as it languishes 
in weakness, “ Mamma, me say my prayers.” 
And, although the shadow falls sadder and 
darker since my cherub has been torn from my 
embrace, and the little form, so loved and cher- 
ished, has been borne away and hid from my 
sight, yet I know that the little spirit, which 
loved to say its prayers with me, is now singing 
sweet songs of praise above ; and how pleasing 
the thought that to me was granted the privi- 
lege of teaching that first sweet note of prayer 
and praise ! 

Thus my labor of love has become a source 
of joy. A halo of heavenly light rests upon this 
beautiful though very brief experience, which 
brings sunshine to the darkest hour, gilds the 
glooin of sorrow, and seems to be an earnest 
of the life above, where our voices may again 
blend together. 

Whether your children are to live or die, 
teach them to pray. If you believe that God 
smooths the way through life for those who 
trust in him, pray to him, and believe on him, 
how important that your children should have 
this faith—that they should have it early in life ! 
Children have great and sore trials, as great in 
proportion to their strength as grown. persons. 
Then, early tell them that God loves them, that 
he will care for them, and pity them when in 
trouble. 

A mother’s love, a mother’s prayers, a moth- 
er’s Bible, a mother’s God, constitute the lights 
to guide the feet of her child into the paths 
of virtue and happiness and heaven. 
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THE THIRD NAPOLEON. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


HARLES Louis Napoteon Bonaparte died 
at Chislehurst (written also Chiselhurst)— 
a small village in the suburbs of London, 
nine miles south-east—at 10.45 A. M., January 
9, 1873. He was born at the Tuileries, April 
20, 1808. He was the third son of Napoleon’s 
third brother, Louis Bonaparte, King of Hol- 
land from 1806 to 1810. His mother was Hor- 
tense Beauharnais, only daughter of the un- 
fortunate Empress Josephine. The marriage 
between Louis and Hortense was a forced one, 
and the union brief and unhappy, yet there 
seems to be slight foundation for the scandal 
that the subject of our notice was the son of 
the Dutch Admiral, Verheul. Both Louis and 
Napoleon I repelled the insinuation with “scorn 
and indignation.” The virtue of courts was 
none of the purest in that loose and infidel age, 
as the “grass-widowhoods” of Hortense and 
Marie Louise afterward bore suspicious, if not 
scandalous, witness. But we must regard the 
“Queen ef Holland” as unnatural and inhu- 
man, to suppose her engaged in a criminal 
“iaison within two months after the death of her 
first-born son. It has been said that Louis 
Napoleon bore no traces of the Bonaparte in his 
physical or mental make-up. He certainly re- 
produced not a little of the shrewdness, vanity, 
and obstinacy of his mother. If it be a physi- 
ological law that boys shall resemble the mother, 
while girls inherit a preponderance of the 
qualities of the father, Louis Napoleon should 
have been a Beauharnais rather than a Bo- 
naparte; and, if so, would only have followed 
naturally in the footsteps of his father’s family, 
who derived their best characteristics less trom 
Carlo Bonaparte than from Letitia Ramolini. 

At the time of his birth, the power, influence, 
and glory of the great Napoleon were at their 
height. ‘he first susceptible seven years of the 
boy’s life were familiar with the highest social 
splendors. He knew all that an inquiring child 
could know about the power of his wonderful 
uncle, and the grandeur of the First Empire. 
He was too young to be interested in the divorce 
of Josephine ; but at seven he was of an age to 
be terrified with the thunders and reverses of 
Waterloo, and old enough to cling, with pas- 
sionate screamings, to his wretched relative, as 
he was leaving France and his fallen dynasty 
forever. . 

The next thirty years were spent in hopeless 
exile. Hjs mother, during the minority of her 
sons, and indeed during her life, divided her 
time between the estate of Arenemburg—a villa 





on the banks of Lake Constance, in Switzer- 
land—and the city of Rome. | Louis’s first mil- 
itary demonstration was to ally himself, in con- 
nection with his older brother, to the Italian 
patriots of 1831, and to become a member of a 
political secret association, the Carbonari, from 
whom came, it is supposed, the various at- 
tempts to assassinate him after he became em- 
peror. After the death of his brother, March 
27, 1831, and that of his cousin, Napoleon’s 
son by Marie Louise, Austrian Duke of Reich- 
stadt, July 22, 1832, the young prince had no 
competitor as heir to the throne of France un- 
der the Napoleonic dynasty, to which by impe- 
rial decree, 1804-5, he was the first-born heir, 
and, after the death of Napoleon’s own son, the 
sole inheritor. For several years he gave him- 
self up to solitude and dreams; studied the 
history, principles, and life of the great em- 
peror, wrote and published several works of no 
distinguished merit or importance. To educate 
himself fora soldier, the dreaming aspirant used 
to abandon the luxurious furnishings of | his 
mother’s chateau, and pitch his tent on the mar- 
gin of a wood, sleep on a camp-bed, sit on 
camp-stools, live on coarse fare, and keep camp 
hours, and practice military exercises. 

His next public appearance was in 1836. 
Since his uncle’s deposition, in 1814, the French 
nation had tried two old Bourbons— Louis 
XVIII, born 1755, died 1824; and Charles X, 
born 1757, deposed by the three-days’ revolu- 
tion of 1830—both nuisances to the nation: 
whose reigns, like most of the imperial reigns 
of France, and indeed of modern Europe, were 
spent in futile efforts to combine antiquated ab- 
solutism with modern freedom. An Orleanist, 
Louis Philippe, in his turn, was trying the same 
réle, to the infinite disgust of the intelligent 
bourgeois of France; and had now been work- 
ing six years at the very unsolvable problem. 
Relying on the disposition of the army to favor 
Napoleonism, the romantic Louis, in 1836, ar- 
rayed himself in the style of the great Napo- 
leon, now fifteen years dead, and, in connection 
with a Colonel Vaudrey, showed himself, on a 
cool morning in October, in the barracks at Stras- 
bourg, to the Tenth Regiment of Artillery— 
the same the “ Little Corporal” had commanded 
at Toulon, it is said, nearly half a century be- 
fore—with the mad expectation that the soldiers 
would take fire at the name of Bonaparte, 
though all unheralded, as their sires did on the 
return of the exile from Elba in 1815; and that 
he would be borne resistlessly to Paris by 
bayonets and popular acclamation. The result, 
as might have been predicted, was a dead fail- 
ure; and the pacific Louis Philippe, the “ Napo- 
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leon of Peace,” as he loved to call himself, sim- 
ply banished this very callow eaglet to the Amer- 
ican shores. He was ordered to Rio Janeiro ; 
but turned up, in the Spring of 1837, in New 
York, where he remained a few months—some 
say, “dissipating,” and some say, studying mag- 
netismand American institutions—till summoned 
to the death-bed of his mother, Queen Hortense, 
by which he stood, October 3d, of the same year. 
In 1840, he repeated the Strasbourg experiment, 
and made a second quixotic descent upon the 
coasts of France; hurling himself, with a boat- 
load of fifty followers, and a live eagle with a 
string around its leg, against Boulogne, with a 
shock sufficient to wake up Louis Philippe and 
the French courts, and to secure for himself 
imprisonment “ for life” in the “gloomy ” castle 
of Ham, some half-way between Paris and the 
Belgian frontier. Here, he ruminated, studied, 
rode, wrote books, and cultivated flowers, till 
1846; when, by the connivance of the Govern- 
ment, doubtless, he escaped to England, the 
asylum of Continental political exiles, who take 
banishment in turns, periodically, as one or the 
other party comes uppermost. 

In 1848, the little words “too late,” pro- 
nounced from the gallery of the Chamber of 
Deputies in answer to the tardy concessions of 
the “money-bag king,” dethroned Louis Phi- 
lippe, and sent him to die, as he had for years 
lived, in exile. Bourbons and Bonapartes has- 
tenéd to Paris; and Louis Napoleon had the 
opportunity to prove the power that resides in 
a great name. The transfer of the remains of 
Napoleon from St. Helena, under the conduct 
of Prince de Joinville, had taken place in 1840, 
and the memory of the brilliant pageant was 
fresh in the mind of the nation. The English, 
no longer frightened into nightmare by the bare 
possibility that the dead lion might revive, had 
given up his bones to France. “ For six years,” 
says one, “they chained the eagle to the bald 
cliff of a volcanic rock of the ocean, and kept a 
fleet there to watch him, and see him chafe and 
die; then opened the body and took out the 
vitals, to make sure that he was dead; then 
excavated a grave in the rock, welded his coffin 
in by strong bars of iron, and then watched the 
place for twenty years; and, when no longer 
afraid of his dead ashes, they let France take 
them back to the banks of the Seine,” where, 
at the time of the abdication of Louis Philippe, 
they had for eight years daily called the glories 
of the First Empire to mind. France had tired 
of the elder and the younger Bourbons, Legiti- 
mists and Orleanists,and a Bonapartean dynasty 
seemed naturally due in its turn. Louis Napo- 
leon was elected to the National Assembly; he 





was elected president for four years. At the 
age of forty, this junior “man of destiny,” this 
prospective heir of imperialism, by a decree pro- 
mulgated forty-four years before, is the presi- 
dent of a republic for the modest term adopted 
by the United States Constitution, four years. 
Such an elevation, such a leap from exile and 
prison to a presidential chair, with the prospect 
of re-election if he showed himself a capable 
executive, would have satisfied the highest am- 
bition of any honest democratic republican. 
The popular vote was complimentary and assur- 
ing. Of the seven and one-third million votes 
polled, Napoleon received nearly five and a 
half millions ; while the popular Cavaignac, the 
“Washington of the century,” received less 
than a million and a half; and his opponent, the 
gifted but feeble Lamartine, only a mere hand- 
ful. In his election, the French people thought 
they foresaw “order, political tranquillity, and 
national progress.” The new president was no 
“one-term” man. Three years and a half of 
his four years of conflict with unmanageable 
popular assemblies were up, and political par- 
ties were already talking of his successor. He 
had no idea of allowing a successor. On the 
celebrated night of the second of December, 
1851, his famous coup d'état dissolved the Leg- 
islature, proposed the election of a president 
for ten years, declared Paris under martial law, 
imprisoned over two hundred prominent lead- 
ers, led to the butchery of five thousand inoffen- 
sive cilizens, the banishrfent of twenty-five thou- 
sand, and resulted in the election of Louis 
Napoleon by the suspicious vote, seven and a 
half million yeas, against six hundred and fifty 
thousand nays! “The safety of republics is in 
strong minorities. The minority, in this case, 
was what the bloody dictator chose to have it. 

In 1852, the property of the banished Orlean- 
ists was confiscated; the press effectually muz- 
zled ; the old revolutionary motto, “ Liberty, Fra- 
ternity, Equality,” erased throughout France ; 
titles of nobility restored ; all national holidays 
abolished, except the birth-day of the Emperor 
Napoleon ; an obsequious senate petitions for | 
the re-establishment of the “hereditary sover- 
eign power in the Bonaparte family ;” seven 
million, eight hundred thousand vote for its 
restoration, two hundred and fifty thousand 
against, and the prince-president becomes Na- 
POLEON III. Napoleon Bonaparte was made 
first consul in 1799, consul for life in 1802, and 
was crowned emperor, by Pius VII, in 1806. 
So this aping nephew becomes successively 
president; president for ten years; emperor, 
with dictatorial powers, and the right of suc- 
cession in his own family. “ Order reigned at 
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Warsaw,” enemies were vanquished, rivals put 
out of the way, the star of the “man of tradi- 
tion” is in the ascendant, and he is on the 
throne by the “grace of God and the will of 
the French people.” To make the parallel 
complete, he should have been crowned by 
Pius IX, as Napoleon I was by Pius VII; but 
the chary infallibilist urged that his illustrious 
predecessor had hallowed the dynasty, and de- 
clined to repeat the idle ceremony. The sup- 
porters of the new emperor were the army, the 
clergy, and the ignorant lower classes, held in 
subjection by the equal terrors of the bayonet 
and the confessional, many of them supposing 
that they were voting for the great Napoleon 
returned from St. Helena. The first important 
act of the new emperor was to provide for the 
succession. Rejected by royalty, this scion of 
plebeianism married the plebeian granddaughter 
of a plebeian Scotchman, a Spanish adventuress, 
Eugenie de Montijo, Duchess of Teba, January 
29, 1853, who, in 1856, March 16th, gave birth 
to the “ prince imperial,” now, by the death of 
his father, at the age of seventeen, Napoleon 
IV; destined, perhaps, to prowl around the world 
in dreary exile for the next twenty years, and 
then to try his hand at invasions, presidencies, 
coups d’état, imperialisms. In 1854, France 
allies itself with England to defend Turkey, the 
two leading Christian powers of the world hand- 
and-glove with the infidel; and the Crimean 
war follows, ending with the demolition of the 
fortifications of Sebastopol in 1855. With the 
victories, the treaty, and the Paris Exposition, 
came a great deal of court hobnobbing be- 
tween Victoria and her royal consort, and Eu- 
genie and the emperor. The following year, 
the leashed Empires were on the war-path in 
China, and, in 1860, the allied forces sack the 
Summer palace of Hien Fung, in Pekin. 

In 1859, Austria, the old foe of the French 
under the Consulate and Empire, furnished Na- 
poleon III a pretext for carrying war into Italy, 
and thus re-enacting another of the scenes in 
the drama that made the name Bonaparte fa- 
mous; and the dreaming traditionist took the 
field in person. Victory perched upon his ban- 
ners at Magenta and Solferino. As an ultimate 
result, a united Italy declared for Victor Em- 
manuel. Like England, he proclaimed, in 1861, 
the intention of preserving “strict neutrality” 
between the contending parties in the American 
civil war; but the same year he inveigled Great 
Britain and Spain into a convention for inter- 
vention in Mexico, designed to be the prelim- 
inary step and entering wedge to intervention 
in behalf of the South, and the much-desired 
separation of the States of the American Union. 








In 1864, he undertakes the establishment of a 
Latin dynasty in America, by placing the unfor- 
tunate Maximilian on the throne of Mexico, 
and then leaving him to be executed as a State 
criminal three years afterward. 

The year 1870 brought the finale to the Em- 
pire, and reinstituted the Republic. Since the 
days of our grandmothers, France has had ten 
governments. “During the present century,” 
says a contemporary, “France has had three 
republics, three monarchies, and two empires.” 
The “sovereign people” seem to care little who 
rules. Ever apathetic about affairs of State, 
and bent on pleasure, the volatile Parisians say, 
“Bah! let’s to the opera!” while Bourbon 
Legitimists, illegitimate Orleanists, and imperial 
Bonapartists, fight for the throne, and crown 
and exile over their heads. The last act in the 
imperial drama was precipitated by the election 
of Prince Leopold, a relative of King William, 
to the crown of Spain. France, whose right it 
was, objected, and the prince withdrew from 
the field. This did not satisfy France, who 
wished Prussia to resign the right to nominate 
any future candidate to the Spanish throne. 
Prussia declined, and France declared war, July 
15, 1870. In the month of May, previous to 
this declaration, at a new “plebiscite,” seven 
millions of French voters had declared their 
undiminished confidence in the Emperor Napo- 
leon. At his call, the nation flew to arms, ard, 
leaving Eugenie regent, Napoleon took thefield 
in person, with his young son, the boy prince, 
who, two weeks after, at Saarbriick, August 2d, 
underwent what his melodramatic sire denomi- 
nated his “baptism of fire.” A month later, 
the “great delusion of the nineteenth century,” 
who astonished France by his burlesque fiascos, 
Europe by his success in winning the presi- 
dency, and the world by his bloody coup d’état, 
by which he became absolute master of France, 
and a dictator among the crowned heads of 
Europe, astonished the world again by an ex- 
ceedingly mild note of surrender to the King 
of Prussia, at five o’clock P. M., September 1, 
1870, barely thirty-three days after he had in- 
augurated a war which brought six hundred 
thousand of the best-drilled troops in the world 
over his borders; and in a hundred and eighty 
days, after a hundred and fifty fights, of which 
a score will be numbered among the world’s 
great battles, laid France low; and Paris, beau- 
tiful Paris—the pride of France, the boast of 
this modern Pericles, the glory and the center 
of the material civilization of the nineteenth 
century—lay helpless, charred, and bleeding at 
the feet of its conqueror. Confined at Wil- 
helmshéhe during the remainder of the war, and 
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released at its close, March, 1871, the fallen 
emperor at once made an Elba of England, and, 
with his wife and son, remained there till he 
died, just as his predecessor, Louis Philippe, 
had done three and twenty years before. 

And here many of our anti-Bonapartist con- 
temporaries close the play, fling up the halyards 
with a contemptuous sneer, and let the curtain 
come down by the run. We are disposed to 
epilogue. Many say that this is the last of the 
Bonapartean dynasty. Whoknows? Princes, ex- 
pectant princes, constitutional princes, “heirs ” 
of that line, still live. France is now an uneasy 
Republic. The French are a mercurial people. 
Some millions of them believe in empire; 
Bourbons and Orleanists are itching for the 
thrones of their sires, and, after these shall 
have again had their day, who knows whether 
the “prince imperial,” “ Plon-plon,” or some 
less promising and more needy and seedy ad- 
venturer of the Corsican tribe, may not again 
steal the government, and be comforted in his 
piracy by the commendations of some repub- 
lican, puritan, book-making Abbott of the next 
century ? 

In the sunshine of events, it is interesting to 
study past predictions, in the light of acts to 
study past professions. In 1864, “ Napoleon” 
Abbott said to American readers, “ France 
never enjoyed sixteen years of such tranquillity, 
prosperity, and happiness,” and he concludes 
that “the coup d'état was the most brilliant and 
meritorious act of Louis Napoleon’s life.” He 
had before him, says the admiring historian, 
three courses: 1. Flight before the Bourbons; 
2. To wait passively and let events drift; or, 3. 
Boldly to meet his foes. He chose the latter; 
and we are invited to applaud his choice. Sup- 
pose General Grant, after the Cincinnati Con- 
vention of 1872, that nominated a rival candi- 
date for the Presidential chair, had concluded not 
to “let events drift,” and run the risk of a pop- 
ular election, in which he might be defeated, 
had suborned the army, in which he is desery- 
edly popular, imprisoned Horace Greeley, Gratz 
Brown, Carl Schurz, Charles Sumner, Lyman 
Trumbull, General Banks, and hundreds of 
their fellow-defaulters to Grant-Republicanism, 
declared New York in a state of siege, shot 
down thousands of opposing Democrats and 
Liberal Republicans, and deported tens of thou- 
sands to St. Thomas or Liberia, marched the 
people to the polls at the following November 
elections between serried ranks of bayonets, 
counted as his own the millions of the votes 
deposited, and flung a few hundred thousands 
to his rivals to appease history and public opin- 
ion, made himself dictator for ten years or for 





life, and then, Tweed-like, given the public 
money to his hireling voters to build railroads, 
beautify cities, create docks, fleets, and armies, 
while the press was muzzled, and every daring 
opponent of his measures was banished from 
the land! Doubtless toadying admirers would 
pronounce it the most brilliant and meritorious 
act of his life. 

Paris, beautified and made the luxurious cen- 
ter of the fashion and pleasure-touring of the 
world, is made to atone for all Napoleon’s 
crimes. The blood-clots are washed out with 
rose-water, “The French people were never 
so contented and happy.” 

A favorite argument with the advocates of 
slavery was, “The slaves are happy in their con- 
dition ””—* contented with their lot.” Content- 
ment with such a lot was the most fearful phase 
of it! The indifference of the French masses 
to the affairs of State is the insensibility of 
ignorance, decay, torpor, stupidity, death. It 
is no healthy indifference. The prosperity of 
France, for the last twenty years, has been arti- 
ficial, only in seeming. War found the nation 
unprepared, its finances wasted, its imperial 
leader incapable. Wanting in every thing but a 
certain sort of brute courage, and the high- 
sounding phrases that had so long passed cur- 
rent with the populace as the utterances of 
oracular wisdom, Louis Napoleon was no Na- 
poleon First, either in the cabinet or the battle- 
field. He offse(a few successes with so many 
blunders as to cause Thiers to say, years ago, 
“There are no further faults for him to com- 
mit.” He was a slow contriver, lacked princi- 
ple, and, when most needed, decision. His life 
was a perpetual plot, rendered, by circum- 
stances, one long intrigue ; a constant scheming, 
perhaps an honest endeavor, in his own mind— 
who knows ?—to reconcile freedom and absolut- 
ism. ‘“ No conscience !”—what European des- 
pot ever had any conscience, except the moral 
sense of a political schemer? The life-work of 
this “victim of tradition,” this “ politician of 
fortune,” was to glorify the Bonapartean name, 
and to make France and glory and Bonaparte 
signify one and the same thing. Enemies he 
put out of the way, and the lower orders he 
quieted by work and wages; he made money 
plenty and work plenty, however unproductive 
of valuable returns; he amused a volatile peo- 
ple with banquets, addresses, tours, reviews, 
the adornment of the capital, and the creation 
of railroads, harbors, fleets, and armies, plun- 
dered meanwhile by his own satellites and min- 
ions. The priest-governed rabble of the coun- 
try believed in him. The intelligent cities gave 
heavy votes against him at every election. The 
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romantic, the tragic, the comic, the grand, and 
the frivolous blend in the character and caree+ 
of Victor Hugo’s “ Napoleon the Little.” He 
was not wanting in certain elements of great- 
ness. None but a great man could place him- 
self at the head of a nation of forty millions, 
and maintain himself there for twenty years in 
spite of all opposition. He aped his uncle; his 
coup @ état was more than an imitation, it was 
an original upon which the great Napoleon 
would never have ventured. He certainly beat 
his illustrious relative in surrenders; Stras- 
bourg, Boulogne, and Sedan were more than a 
match for Elba and St. Helena. 

Europe needed the Corsican deluge of ple- 
beian kings and queens to purge its thrones and 
courts and cabinets, and to introduce respect 
for talent irrespective of the claims of birth. 
Yet these regenerators were human, and proved 
themselves capable of imitating the worst vices 
of the despots they overthrew. 

They cleared away much of the rubbish of 
centuries, reformed many abuses, introduced 
many improvements, and infused new life into 
society generally; but they kinged it and 
queened it in many respects as absolutely and 
recklessly as Bourbons or Grand Seigniors or 
Stuarts. Passion for the hereditary was one of 
the foibles inherited from the past which they 
failed tg outgrow. In the light of the nine- 
teenth century, it is more than a foible; it is a 
positive vice. What right have kings to appoint 
their successors in office ? “Why should France, 
or any other nation, be expected to support in 
luxury, and yield reverence to princes whose 
power to govern has never been tested? Why 
this world-worship of this sixteen-year-old boy, 
this “prince imperial,” without a trace of royal 
blood in his veins? Why, but because Jesuits 
and Imperialists may yet use this. young scion 
of Bonapartism as an instrument for future on- 
slaughts upon the rights of the people, the free- 
dom of the press, and the suppression of every 
element that dares to meddle with Church rights 
and imperial politics. A few years ago, Abbott 
was complacently flattering England, France, 
and America as the three great powers on 
whom the destinies of civilization hung. Prussia 
was a “second-rate power,” and Bismarck an 
unscrupulous politician. To-day, Prussia is the 
leading military power of the globe, and men 
are inquiring whether Great Britain, with a 
national debt eating out her vitals, -in the sud- 
den shock of a war like that which overwhelmed 
France, might not be found as hollow a shell, to 
be as easily crushed and annihilated! 

Under the guidance of a Bonaparte, France 
was ruined in 1814. When Lucien Bonaparte 








was eloquently pleading for his brother, La- 
fayette said to him: “The nation has followed 
your brother over fifty fields of battle, from the 
burning sands of Egypt to the frozen deserts 
of Russia, through disasters as well as triumphs ; 
it is for this that we to-day mourn the loss ot 
three hundred thousand Frenchmen.” 

Humanity is a strange compound of wisdom 
and folly. While both Napoleons revealed mar- 
velous traits of wisdom, force, shrewdness, light- 
ning decision in the one, or slow calculation in 
the other, neither was perfect, neither was evenly 
balanced. The first Napoleon was mad; the 
second, idiotic. With powers superhuman in 
all sane directions, no such madman as Napo- 
leon Bonaparte ever made a lunatic asylum of 
our moon-haunted planet! Alexander of Ind, 
and the mad Swede of Bender, were nowhere 
beside the Napoleon of Moscow and St. Jean 
d’Acre. Yet he did good work for France and 
the workl. If he had known precisely when 
and where to stop, his work and mission would 
have been angelic. 

Napoleon III traded on a name, became presi- 
dent of a great people by virtue of that name, 
but lacked the ability to cope with opposing 
factions, or the moral strength to bend them to 
his will. In presidential elections in this couns 
try, ihe scales of opposing candidates hang in 
nearly eGual balance. With his tremendous 
preponderance of votes, why should Louis Na- 
poleon have feared to trust himself a second 
time to the people? But it is useless to talk of 
Frenchmen as if they were Americans. The 
masses of Europe are educated only half-way 
up to the standard of republicanism as yet, and 
the democratic Napoleons have proved them- 
selves poor teachers. Probably the nation has 
learned more by their misfortunes and fall than 
by their successes. They wrote and talked like 
republicans, but ruled and oppressed, and spent 
money, and defrauded tax-payers out of unre- 
quited millions, like the despots of Asia or the 
Middle Ages. Under the misguidance of the 
late Napoleon, France has become the work-a- 
day bondsman of Prussia. Conquered, crushed, 
abased—burdened with a debt twice as large as 
that entailed by the madness of slave-holders on 
the American Union—she is serving out what 
we hope will be a profitable apprenticeship, tak- 
ing lessons in a school where stern adversity is 
the teacher. May she learn economy, purity, 
political principle, and the fatalness of priestly 
rule! May she once more restore to the na- 
tional escutcheoa the words, so often meaning- 
less under former rulers, and ruthlessly erased 
by the last despot, “ LipertTy, EQUALITY, FRA- 
TERNIY.” : 
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Ons Foreign Department, 


MaRIE AMELIE, consort of Louis Philippe, and 
last Queen of the French, was a noble woman in her 
triple capacity of wife, mother, and queen. Her life 
acquired an historical importance from the lofty 
qualities of her mind and heart, as she became not 
only the dutiful mother of her own immediate family, 
but was regarded by all as the mother of her country. 
She reared up a noble coterie of sons, the eldest of 
whom, the Duke of Orleans, was for years the pride 
and hope of his country, and his sad and sudden 
death plunged it for a while into despair. But several 
of her children, known as the Orleans Princes, still 
live honorable and useful lives, and are at the present 
hour among the most intelligent and loyal statesmen 
of their country, and are now serving it in its legisla- 
tive halls. Impressed with the high character of 
their mother’s worth, and the good that her pure 
example might now do to afflicted France, they bade 
the private secretary of the royal family write her 
life from the family archives and her own private 
journal, and the recent publication of this work is 
the incentive to these lines. 

The book proves her to have been one of the most 
estimable and amiable of female characters of the 
present century. She was not simply the favorite 
of fortune ; for as she had reached the highest heights, 
so she had penetrated the deepest depths of womanly 
jqvs and sufferings. But, above all, she was the 
wik\and mother, and in the Orleans family circle 
was | ‘en the only source of consolation in the fearful 
storms that raged so fiercely around the ill-fated 
house of Orleans. At the age of twenty-seven, she 
became the wife of the Duke of Orleans, known 
during the stormy period of the Revolution as P/i- 
lippe Egalitée. She was the niece of Marie Antoi- 
nette, and, like her, had scarcely married into the 
ranks of French royalty before her sorrows com- 
menced. Her exile was long and dreary; but through 
it all she was the devoted wife and counselor, fre- 
quently sustaining her husband through trials under 
which he seemed ready to sink. At last the years 
of the restoration came, and with them the return 
of the Orleans branch of the family to Paris. Their 
home is described as having been an earthly para- 
dise ; for, as a father, Louis Philippe was an estima- 
ble man, and in the family circle he found his highest 
pleasure. The mother devoted herself almost wholly 
to the religious and educational development of her 
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children, and was desirous that her sons should be 
educated in the public colleges of the city. This 
privilege was at first denied her by Louis XVIII, 
who never forgave the Orleans branch of the family 
for consenting to the execution of Louis XVI. But 
Marie Amélie wrote so touching and eloquent a letter 
to the king, developing the advantages of a popular 
education among rivals, over the private and too 
often favored and narrow education of the palace, 
that her entreaties gained the royal consent, when 
her sons all entered the College of Henry IV, in 
Paris, and finally passed through a course of study 
of six years, This sympathy with the people so 
endeared the family to the masses, that, on the fall 
of Charles X, popular favor turned to the Duke of 
Orleans, and Louis Philippe was made king, indi- 
rectly through the noble qualities of his wife, in 
conjunction with his own reputation for good sense 
and experience. As queen, Marie Amélie shone 
out in still greater splendor in all the noble qualities 
of womanhood. She made the royal circle the most 
domestic, while the king kept it the purest one in 
France—a model home for the whole country. And 
the influence thus exerted was strong and wide- 
spread; for the morals of France were never at a 
higher standard, nor the court and the courtiers more 
circumspect in all social regards. The young princes 
grew up to be intelligent and upright men, who, 
during all their long exile after their father’s fall, 
never ceased to honor their parents and love their 
country. The, terrible events that accompanied that 
catastrophe made the queen tremble for the safety 
of husband and sons, and few women have been 
more often required to suffer heart agonies for those 
near and dear to them. In exile in England, she 
ever remained the same noble wife and mother, and 
outlived her consort by some sixteen years, attaining 
the ripe age of eighty-four. In all the vicissitudes 
of life, Marie Amélie did her duty to her country and 
her family; and what higher praise can be awarded 
on the throne or in the home? She taught her chil- 
dren so to love and revere her, that they now lay a 
greater claim on France for having been the sons 
of Marie Amélie, than the descendants and royal 
heirs of Louis Philippe. 


WHILE thus discussing the dutiful woman, we 
think our lady readers will thank us for giving them 
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the following views of a “German father,” which fell 
under our eye in our literary wanderings a few days 
ago: “The contest regarding the social position of 
woman can never be solved until the rights so largely 
claimed are placed beside the corresponding duties ; 
for rights can never be assumed without also assum- 
ing duties; and higher duties are the inseparable 
condition of enlarged rights. He who leads our 
cherished women from the quiet rule of the family, 
from the circle of peaceful domestic life, out into the 
struggle for daily bread, or the arena of political 
ambition, surely does them no favor, but is rather 
an enemy of their sex. When it must be so, woman 
is doubtless as capable as man of entering the strug- 
gle for existence, and can even do her duty in a 
public career ; but this contest is not the best adapted 
to her inborn capacities—a nobler arena is awarded 
to her. Our women are invited to higher and purer 
rights than men, if they understand faithfully and 
conscientiously how to perform the duties that fall 
to them in life. The Creator has endowed woman 
with higher, not lower, powers than man. As last- 
created being in the cycle of that creation which 
rose from grade to grade, she holds the highest rank 
among the creatures of this earth. If she appears to 
be mentally inferior to man, she surpasses him in 
spiritual nature. Who has not learned in life how 
much more soothing is the balsam offered to suffering 
souls by woman than by man? How entirely differ- 
ent is the angelic*goodness developed by maternal 
love from that which proceeds+from the paternal 
breast! Who among us men, bound by tender bands 
to a noble woman, has not learned to prize the gen- 
erous soul of woman as a.guardian angel in the 
storms and temptations of life? In evil, women can 
sink lower than men, so that fable justly awards 
them the réle of the Furies. But only because they 
stand higher than men, can they fall to greater depths. 
It is not, therefore, a degradation, an assertion of 
inferior capacity, when we hold woman apart from 
the trials and tempests of public labor or office, and 
are anxious to preserve them exclusively for their 
higher labors and influence in house and home. 
They can most effectively and economically guard 
what the man acquires, most properly educate the 
children to be a blessing to the family and the State, 
and, in the bitter contests of life, stand by the side 
of man, and by their purity protect and console 
him ; and to preserve to them this noble calling, is 
to be more their friend than to educate them to 
avocations in which they must appear as his com- 
petitors, and which would finally force him to engage 
in duties which have hitherto been the undisputed 
sphere of woman. 


GHOST-PROOF SERVANTS are in demand in England 
among the fanatical spiritualists, who there seem to 
have introduced an amount of method in their mad- 
ness that is really astounding. These crazy brains 
have an “organ” in London rejoicing in the title of 
Medium. In it we find the following advertisement : 

“A lady, whose house is visited by spirits, finds 
it impossible to induce servants to stay with her, 





because these spirits take possession of her hands, and 
annoy her in every possible manner. The last one 
in service with her was lifted completely out of bed, 
laid on the floor, and there left. She, therefore, de- 
sires a servant who is ghost-proof.” 

Numerous other cases of ghostly impudence and 
interference are related in the same number, and 
nearly every issue of the largely patronized sheet 
swarms with some of these nonsensical stories, 
Thus, we are told, in another column, of a certain 
assembly where the spirits blew all the lights out, 
hid the match-boxes, and then set up a fearful racket, 
Among other improprieties, they kicked around the 
room a large package of stearine candles (breaking 
fourteen of them), and also a heavy writing-desk, a 
caddy of tea, and an inkstand, so that the ink was 
scattered over various parts of the room. But how 
is a poor ignorant and timid servant-girl to make 
herself ghost-proof, pray? To this end, the Medium 
gives a variety of good counsel, and, among other 
things, the girls are advised especially to be very 
kind to the spirits, and indicate a wish to help them 
in their antics; this will certainly gain their favor, 
And this spiritually enlightened sheet affirms that 
the good-will even of an evil spirit is to be esteemed. 
Verily, the fools are not all dead yet. 


THE EscurIAl, as is well known, is the mauso- 
leum of Spanish kings, and the receptacle of some 
of the rarest relics in the world. The recent partial 
conflagration of the immense and costly pile brought 
many of these to light which had almost been hidden 
for centuries. In the hurry to empty the edifice of 
its treasures, many of these were exposed to profane 
hands and eyes. One crypt was found to contain 
twelve complete bodies of saints, together with about 
one hundred and fifty skulls and endless fragments 
of other saints. Then came a mass of relics that are 
all vouched for as authentic. Among these were 
found several pieces of the garment worn by the 
Savior on the Mount of Olives, and even some of 
his hair. Then we have a few splints from the man- 
ger of Bethlehem, and one of the presents brought by 
the wise men from the East; and, again, one of the 
slaughtered innocents of Bethlehem, and the chalice 
over which Christ repeated his first mass! But 
there is a pleasant relief to this childish nonsense in 
the veritable remains of the Spanish kings who have 
been buried here for ages. The mausoleum of the 
monarchs bears the proud name of Pantheon; and 
here rest Philip II and Philip ITI, and the great man 
who once aspired to be the ruler of the world— 
Charles V. His body was embalmed, and, undis- 
turbed, bid fair to outlast the proudest works of his 
descendants. It also was exposed in the excitement, 
and there was a feverish anxiety to examine it. It 
was found enveloped in a mantle of costly damask, 
into which were woven the escutcheons of his many 
realms. On his head is a cap of golden tissue, 
which, after three hundred years, is better preserved 
from the destructibility of all human things than 
even the corpse of the once mighty ruler of the 
world, in whose realms the sun never set. 
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Tue study of the scholar and the studio of the 
artist always have a peculiar attraction for profane 
eyes, and so have the retreats of great men. Those 
who would like to have a peep at Bismarck’s sanctum 
may go along with us: It is a small room with two 
windows, and is very plainly furnished, resembling, 
it is said, his study during his student years. A 
very tall standing desk is covered with books and 
maps. On a pipe-rack in the corner are five pipes, 
about a yard long, with large meerschaum bowls. 
In another corner are a dozen canes, from the sim- 
plest oaken staff to the costliest Spanish reed with 
ivory handle. One of these is a present from the 
emperor, whose whole form in ivory is cut into the 
handle. Behind the door are the rapiers which he 
possessed as a student, and various swords acquired 
as booty in the war—one from the French fortress 
of Mont Valerian. On the bureau is a collection of 
variegated and embroidered caps, from those of the 
student down to the prince. The mantel is covered 


with souvenirs in the form of engraved and cut drink- 
ing-glasses. Even the hunter’s drinking-horn is 


| among these, and a famous horn whose silver-plate 





announces it to be that of the fallen Emperor Theo- 
dore of Abyssinia, brought home by Robhlfs, the 
great African explorer, and presented to the chan- 
cellor. Nearly the only picture is a portrait of his 
mother, in which the features of the son can be 
plainly traced. In the middle of the room is the 


| green-covered table loaded with books and papers, 


and which is never put in order until the prince 
goes away from home. The chewed ends of the 
pens and lead-pencils reveal the habit of the prince’s 
teeth when lost in reflection. All the paper-weights 
are interesting souvenirs ; but the most interesting 
of all are the forty-seven ordars that have been con- 
ferred on him. The immense caskets which contain 
them fill a basket four feet long ; and within are stars 
and ribbons, chains of gold, and the most precious’ 
work in enamel. 





Art Notes, 


— WE are glad that Mr. Blackbarn, of London, 
arranged so satisfactorily with the New York “Acad- 
emy of Design” for an annual exhibition of draw- 
ings in color and in black and white, to which all 
nations may contribute, This exhibition must con- 
tribute to the interest felt in water-colors and in pic- 
tures in black and white. We hope that hereafter 
our artists will give more study to the possibilities 
of these two kinds of art, in which they have hitherto 
been greatly deficient. 


— The Atlantic pays a high tribute to Mr. Mil- 
more’s recent attempt at the reintroduction of sym- 
bolism into monumental art. It highly compliments 
his memorial sphinx recently placed opposite the 
chapel in Mount Auburn Cemetery, Boston. It isa 
happy symbolic rendering of the union of the Amer- 
ican and African races effected by our late war. It 
tells a marvelous story of the past, yet speaks of a 
still more marvelous future yet to be realized. 
“Again, on either end of the granite block is sculp- 
tured a flower—the one a lotus, the other a white 
water-lily—which we may suppose to have drifted to 
their present places on the two currents of thought 
which meet in the conception of the Americanized 
sphinx.” 


— The Household Art Company of Boston is try- 
ing, in a modest way, to supply the growing Ameri- 
can demand for artistic house decorations at reason- 
able rates. It is sad to know how wanting are we 
in means to supply our people with really fine deco- 
ration work at other than extravagant prices. May 
not the Vienna or our own Centennial Exposition 
do much to supply this need that is felt by so many 
educated Americans? One only remedy for this felt 





need, is in the fuller development in our own prac- 
tical artists of this higher zsthetic culture. 


— When will the ation learn the high art of 
gracefully acknowledging an injustice done to Mr. 
Ward? 


— Story, the American sculptor, is said to be mak- 
ing his bust of Beethoven intensely realistic—fol- 
lowing Cromwell’s command, “Every wart, every 
wrinkle !” 


— New York is agitating the question of purchas- 
ing the collections of the late George Catlin, and pre- 
serving them in a wigwam, built in Central Park for 
this purpose. 


— The death of Mr. Forrest is a leading event in 
the theatrical world. His will directs to use his 
great wealth in the erection of a “house for veteran 
actors” at “Springbrook,” his country-seat near 
Philadelphia—the grounds connected with the insti- 
tution containing sixty acres. We regret that a re- 
cent fire at his house has seriously damaged his val- 
uable library, and destroyed the celebrated original 
copy of Shakespeare, that was so highly prized by 
Mr. Forrest that he kept it under a glass case. 


— The Washington Monument, that has so long 
“hung fire” before the American people, is still 
uncompleted. We agree with Afpleton’s Fournal, 
that “the interest in the project has naturally died 
out because the design excites derision rather than 
admiration ; and with the prevalence of this sentiment 
it would be quite impossible to arouse popular en- 
thusiasm to an extent to secure its completion, even 
if it were desirable to do so. . . Let us’take 
down this monument and try again. . . . There 
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is no advantage in handing down to future genera- 
tions an object that will make us a permanent laugh- 
ing-stock, notwithstanding the fact that honor to 
Washington is the motive of the enterprise. 


— The citizens of Rochester, New York, are agi- 
tating the question of placing a bust of Frederick 
Douglas in some prominent public building of their 
town. Certainly, few of her townsmen more richly 
merit this honor. 


—A Chicago correspondent of the Zvening Post 
speaks most enthusiastically of a recently finished 
painting of “Mount Shasta,” by Mr. H. A. Elkins, 
of Chicago. It seems the artist has studied up his 
subject very carefully on the spot, and has produced 
a painting that is soon to be sent abroad to represent 
American landscape with the works of Bierstadt, etc. 
We hope it will be a success. 


— Madame Lucca and Miss Kellogg completely 
captivated the Bostonians on the occasion of their 
recent engagement. The Boston journals are truly 
enthusiastic in their notices of these recent render- 
ings of some of the most classic of the operas. The 
Globe says: “Lucca would kindle into enthusiasm 
Sir Charles Coldstream himself. ‘Nothing in it,’ 
might be his judgment on Vesuvius; but he certainly 
would not make it on her voice, as penetrated by her 
soul.” 


— We notice that Mr. John K. Paine’s “ Oratorio 
of St. Peter” has been published by Ditson & Co, 
Boston. Mr. Paine is an indomitable musical worker, 
an excellent organist, and, moreover, a p/ucky Yankee. 
We remember very distinctly his appearance in Ber- 
lin. He tried to get Grell, the noted leader of the 
Sing-Academie, to conduct a mass he had then fin- 
ished. When Grell declined, Paine engaged his 
orchestra and conducted the mass himself. We 
hope this new oratorio will prove a favorite with the 
musical World. It is yet untried. 


— Professor J. S. Sewall’s paper in the Mew Fng- 
lander for January, on ‘“ Name Words in the Ver- 
nacular,” is well worthy our attention, It is truly 
artistic in its conception and execution. We are un- 
able to give even an outline of this interesting paper. 
Yet the Professor has given a vast deal of informa- 
tion in small compass ; much of which information is 
truly interesting, and many of the derivations are 
strange and unthought-of by the ordinary reader. 
Read it! 

— The necrology of 1872 contains names eminent 
in every department of activity, and in great numbers. 
Art has lost its full share of laborers. Eminent 
among American artists may be mentioned Thomas 
Sully, Thomas Buchanan Reid, J. F. Kensett, Jo- 
seph Ames, George Catlin, John Poole, Edwin For- 
rest, Thomas Hastings, and Lowell Mason. One 
after another, during this year of 1872, has dropped 
his chisel and his brush—some of the most eminent 
names in English, French, and German art. Yet 
these have bequeathed to the world a rich legacy, 
that will be more and more prized with the passing 
years. 








— The bronze monument to the poet Uhland, at 
Tiibingen, is nearly finished. 

— Blagrove, the foremost English violinist, has 
recently died, at an advanced age. 


— It is contemplated to erect a statue to Chopin, 
at Warsaw, his native city. 

— The French composer, Gounod, is said to re- 
ceive as bonus on his celebrated “ Faust” $14,000, 
besides $2,000 or $3,000 for the rest of his works, 

— The foreign journals notice the recent death of 
Bader, the piano-forte tuner of Beethoven, in his 
ninety-eighth year. 


— The foundation of a monument to William of 
Orange, the founder of the liberty of the Nether- 
lands and of the House of Orange, has been laid on 
the ruins of the palace at Dillenburg, in Nassau. 


— Gustave Doré is an artist of astonishing indus- 
try. He has recently sent three more pictures to 
London for exhibition. One is called the “ Night of 
Remorse,” and another, the “Dream of Pilate’s 
Wife.” 

— The demented King of Bavaria is purposing to 
build a gigantic pyramid on a plateau in the high- 
lands of the Tyrol. 


— Diisseldorf is making preparation for the erec- 
tion of a magnificent monument to Cornelius. Plans 
have been invited; and it is probable that justice— 
though tardy—is to be done to the greatest of Ger- 
many’s modern painters. 


— The beautiful monument to Frederick William 
IIT of Prussia, at Berlin, is to have the panels of 
the foundation filled with bass-reliefs of the principal 
publie events of his reign. These panels are nearly 
completed. 


— The refusal of Abbe Liszt to assist in raising a 
monument to Beethoven in Vienna, is received by 
many Continental musicians with great coolness— 
thinking the prospects are better without than with 
his aid. 


— Patti seems to command almost fabulous sums 
for her services. We notice she is under contract 
to sing twice a week for four months, in St. Peters- 
burg, for £10,000. For extra performances she re- 
ceives £350 a night. 


— The Prefect of the Seine, in Paris, is caring 
well for the artists. In the restoration of the Hotel 
de Ville, he has decided on using eighty-three large 
wall-paintings, one hundred and twenty-eight deco- 
rative paintings, and twelve immense paintings for 
the ceilings. 


— Giovanni Tadolini, a very noted musician, has 
recently died in Bologna aged seventy-nine. He was 
intimate with Rossini, and is said to have supplied 
parts of this latter composer’s celebrated “ Stabat 
Mater.” While not successful as a composer, Tado- 
lini was powerful in his influence upon the opera, by 
teaching their parts to many distinguished musical 
artists, such as Grisi, Persjani, Rubini, Tamburini, La 
Blache, etc. 
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— The monument to Prince Albert, in Hyde Park, 
London, promises to be in many respects one of the 
largest and finest in the world. The entire work is 
to be one hundred and eighty feet high. 

—A mural painting in oil, which, from the remains, 
is supposed to combine the legends of St. Christo- 
pher and St. Anthony, has been discovered by the 
workmen engaged in cleaning and repairing the inte- 
rior of St. Margaret’s Church, Ipswich, England. 
Restorations of valuable works of art are being made 
from time to time in Northern Europe. The Refor- 
mation caused many beautiful mural paintings to be 
whitewashed over. But since a better spirit has 
prevailed, and a truer idea of the relations of art to 
religion has been entertained, these art-gems are 
being discovered and carefully preserved. Few have 
adequate knowledge of the number of valuable 
works that were destroyed by fanatic zeal and by 
war, during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
It is highly probable that many more may be restored. 


—English journals are confessing to a loss of 
English supremacy in wood-engraving. It is the 
old story of trying to impose upon this style of 
engraving, work that does not belong to it. Wood- 
engraving is specially adapted to give bold, generous 
effects. Whenever the artist attempts to rival the 
smoothness and nicety of steel-engraving, a failure 
must ensue. By this strict adherence to the laws of 
wood-engraving, and confining it to its legitimate 
province, the French artists are far surpassing the 
English in this valuable art. This is seen most 
clearly in a recent work, “ Rome,” recently translated 
from the French, and published by Messrs. Chap- 
man & Hall, London. It contains more than three 
hundred wood-engravings—the architectural subjects 
being handled with great spirit—and the work, as a 
whole, being one of rare artistic excellence. 


— The Pall-Mall Budget, in noticing a recent dis- 
covery claimed by an Italian, says: “He has hit 
upon a method by which nerves may be tuned like 
harp-strings, and brought into harmony with each 
other. His theory is, that nervous systems, like 
musical instruments, are all liable to change of tone ; 
and this change is of little importance if all the nerves 
change together, as by attention and diet and tem- 
perature, the evil may be corrected ex masse; but 
when, owing to accident or uneven wear, the general 
harmony of the nerves is destroyed, a disconnected 
action is the result, and a special mode of treatment 
is required, of which h@professes to possess the key. 
He calls himself a ‘nerve-tuner,’ and contracts to 
keep the nerves in order by the month or year. 
There seems to be no reason why people should not 
take lessons in ‘nerve-tuning,’ and, like violin-per- 
formers, acquire the tuning art. Some nerves, like 
fiddles, want tuning each time they are used; and 
if every man and woman could screw up his or her 
nerve-fibers as they become relaxed, the world would 
be saved a vast amount of trouble; for.it can not be 
denied that the principal sufferers from nervous dis- 
orders are not those who immediately labor under 
them, but their friends and acquaintances.” 





— The London Builder has some words of warn- 
ing against the too prevalent practice of putting 
repeated layers of paper upon the walls of our houses 
without properly removing and cleansing. Contagion 
lurks in every such room and dwelling, and may give 
rise to the most fatal consequences. How much 
more artistic, hea!thful, and honest to use calcimining 
or fresco! 


— The International Exhibition Commissioners, 
of Great Britain, have resolved to include in each 
annual exhibition of the fine arts a representation of 
the works of one or more artists who have died in 
the preceding ten years. Most appreciative! When 
will American artists receive like notice from the 
Government ? 


— The translation and transcription, by Mr. Smith, 
of the British Museum of the Assyrian Monumental 
Record of the Deluge (notice of which was given in 
the REeposiTory for February), has awakened most 
lively interest among British scholars. It seems the 
proprietors of one of the leading London dailies has 
offered Mr. Smith a carte blanche to go to the East 
for the purpose of exploration on sites of ancient 
Assyrian civilization. The trustees of the British 
Museum have granted Mr. Smith the requisite leave 
of absence, and he is now excavating on the site of 
ancient Nineveh. We rejoice to notice that photo- 
graphs of the Chaldean Tablets are being prepared 
by a skillful artist, and that these will be published 
in connection with a translation and introduction by 
Mr. Smith himself. 


CINCINNATI MUSICAL FESTIVAL.—Twenty-nine 
societies are now enrolled, Cincinnati—Maenner- 
chor, Harmonic, Orpheus, St. Stephen’s, St. Cecilia, 
Germania, Harugari, Druid, Turner, Ninth-street 
Choral Baptist Society, East End, Mozart. Ohio— 
Musical Association, Xenia; Philharmonic, Upper 
Sandusky; Haydn, Middletown; Choral Union, 
Greenfield ; Mozart, Milford ; Musica! Society, Leb- 
anon; Western Musical Association, Middleport ; 
Oratorio Club, Hartwell; American Philharmonic, 
Hamilton. Indiana—Musical Society, Charlestown ; 
Bliss, Otwell ; Maennerchor, Indianapolis ; St. Paul’s, 
Seymour. Concordia, Milwaukee, Wis. Mendels- 
sohn, Titusville, Penn. Choral Society, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Musical Institute Chorus, Wheeling,'W. Va. 

The Cincinnati chorus numbers, at present writing 
(January 17th), 640 members, and is constantly in- 
creasing. The outside societies comprise 443, mem- 
bers ; so the total number in the chorus is 1,083. 

The first installment of music was sent out during 
the last of December, and is very nicely gotten up, 
on good strong paper, with clear type. Its contents 
are: “March and Chorus,” from the second act of 
“Tannhauser,” by Wagner; Schubert’s “Twenty- 
third Psalm ;” Schumann’s “ Gypsy Life ;” and “ Ave 
Verum,” by Mozart. The “Dettingen Te Deum” is 
now published, and being sent out, and we predict 
for it a warm reception, as the bold majesty of its 
character is well befitting the subject. 

The Festival will have the best wishes of all true 
lovers of music, in that it is solely in the interest of 
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the art, and not intended to enrich the pocket of any 
one. We earnestly trust that the fondest hopes of 
its friends’ may be realized, and that it may be the 
means of solid advancement in musical matters in 
the West. 

—‘“I’ll Meet Thee at the Eastern Gate,” is the 
title of a pretty sacred song written by Mrs. Bishop 
Thomson, and set to music by W. T. Porter, lawyer, 
of Cincinnati, a promising young musical composer 
and organist of St. Paul’s. 


AMERICAN Music.—It is a sad fact that the par- 
lors of our land are filled with the veriest trash, 
while music worthy of the name almost goes begging 
for purchasers. Would not your cultured European 
give vent to an expression of surprise, if he were 
told that the standard of American music was the 
ballads, waltzes, marches, etc., void of all art and 


worth, which are annually turned out by the thou. 
sands by our larger music publishing-houses? Hu. 
miliating as is the confession, is there not a deal of 
homely truth in the remark made during the progress 
of the Boston Peace Jubilee, by one of our metro. 
politan newspapers, that, though it was an American 
concert, they had not yet sung any strictly American 
music—they had not sung “ Joe Bowers ?” 


— The Cincinnati Orchestra, numbering forty skill- 
ful performers, with an admirable balance of string 
and wind instruments, under the management of Mr, 
Louis Ballenberg, and the conduct of Mr. George 
Brandt, are giving a set of six choice concerts of 
classic music in Pike’s Opera-house, to full and 





appreciative audiences. The orchestra will be an 
invaluable addition to the grand Musical Festival to 
be held in the city in May next. 





Current 


— THE number of emigrants that landed in New 
York during the year 1872, was 291,217, an increase 
over the previous year of no less than 61,578. Eight- 
een hundred emigrants reached that city on New- 
Year’s day. 

— Kansas, during the past year, expended one 
million dollars on school-houses. 

— The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad 
has reached Colorado, five hundred miles west of 
the Missouri. 


— During the year 1872, within the limits of the | : . 3 ‘ 
United States, 7,478 miles of railroad were com- | monument is now in the studio of the designer, Mr. 
« J ’ 


pleted, and 6,514 miles put under construction, mak- 
ing a total of 13,992 miles on which work was done. 


—The Rev. John Hall’s congregation in New 
York has purchased a plat of ground on the north- 
west corner of Fifty-fifth Street and Fifth Avenue, 
for the sum of $350,000, on which they propose to 
erect a church edifice to cost over $300,000. The 
church will represent the architecture of the four- 
teenth century, and will furnish seating capacity for 
about 2,500 people. 


—The magnificent collection of Phcenician anti- 
quities discovered at Cyprus by General L. P. de Ces- 
nola, United States Consul at that place, has arrived 
at the Metropolitan Museum, New York City. It 
contains 10,0co pieces, illustrative of the history of 
art, religion, and race of the Island of Cyprus. 
Thesg¢ archzological treasures, obtained from the 
sites of the Temple of Golgos and the tombs of 
Idalium, consisting chiefly of statues, bronzes, bass- 
reliefs, etc., were purchased at a cost of $50,000. 
Eminent British antiquarians are divided as to the 
historic age ofthe collection; some placing it at 
twelve hundred years, and others at eighteen hun- 
dred years, before Christ. 
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— The German “Turners” of New York have 
employed a noted atheist, and author of skeptical 
books, Dr. Louis Buchner, to lecture among his 
countrymen upon Materialism, at a salary of $15,000 
a year. 

— The President and the members of his Cabinet 
banished wine from the table on their New-Year’s 
receptions. Their example was largely followed by 
Washington society. 

— A monument to the Wesleys is soon to be placed 
in Westminster Abbey, London. The model of the 


John Acton Adams, a Wesleyan by profession and 
practice. 


—The British Review states that the number of 
vessels lost during last Autumn and the present 
Winter by collisions has exceeded not only the num- 
ber built during the last year, but for the last ten or 
twelve years. 


— The total number of paupers in the London 
metropolitan districts is 107,806; 35,284 are in work- 
houses, and 72,522 get out-door relief. Compared 
with the years 1871, 1870, 1869, these figures show a 
decrease of 12,809, 30,691, and 36,982, respectively. 

— New York has four hundred and sixty miles of 
streets and avenues, of which three hundred and 
twenty-five miles are regulated and graded, and three 
hundred and four miles are paved. All these must 
be patched and kept clean, and, every year, ten to 
twenty miles of new streets must be made. 


—The Vienna New Free Press enumerates the 
Old Catholic priests, now declared apostates from 
the Roman Church, in Germany and elsewhere ; 
finding the total number to be fifty-five; namely, 
forty-two in Germany and Austria, and thirteen 
elsewhere. ° 
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—Japan has adopted the calendar of Western 
nations, commencing with this year. 

— More than five hundred and fifty millions ster- 
ling are invested in railways in Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

— Nearly three thousand English clergymen have 
petitioned Archbishop Tait for permission to omit 
the Athanasian Creed from their service. 


— Ten thousand copies of the New Testament are 
now being printed under the very eyes of Pope Pius 
1X. The printing establishment can be seen from 
the Vatican, and is near the Palace of the Inquisition. 


— The basilicas and churches in the city and prov- 
inces of Rome, Italy, yield a revenue of 3,436,536 
francs. The aggregate of income from convents, 
monasteries, churches, etc., is 8,217,428 francs. 


— Signor Lanza, Minister of the Interior of Italy, 
has just addressed a circular to all the prefects in the 
kingdom, directing them to expel all gypsies, accord- 
ing to certain conditions of the penal code. 


—The Shah of Persia starts in April on his pro- 
posed European tour. This, we believe, is the first 
time any Asiatic sovereign has ever visited Europe 
except at the head of a hostile army or as a prisoner. 


—The Diet of Lower Austria has’ unanimously 
adopted the motion of its Constitution Committee, 
to petition Government for passing a prohibitory 
bill against the Jesuits, similar to that passed in 
Prussia. 

— H. G. M. Fortescue, of London, has presented 
to the Bodleian Library, at Oxford, about five hun- 
dred autograph letters, written to persons who were 
prominent at the Court of James I, of England— 
1603-1625. 

— The progress of Christianity in Madagascar is 
attracting attention. During the last year, the in- 
crease to the Christian community was sixty-three 
thousand persons, including eighteen thousand Church 
members. In three years, the total addition has been 
about two hundred and fifty-eight thousand converts, 


— The Pope, at a reception of the Palatine Guard, 
made a brief address, alluding to the persecution of 
the Church, and declaring that the cities of Europe 
were dancing on perilous ground. His most recent 
exhibition of presumption is the announcement that 
he has discovered the bodies of the apostles James 
and Philip in the Church of the Apostles. 


— Three years ago, the Church authorities of 
Prussia consented to open Sunday-schools. At the 
present time twenty-five Churches in Berlin are en- 
gaged in this work, and report eight thousand chil- 
dren receiving religious instruction from these schools. 
In every province, efforts are being made to establish 
them in the large towns and cities. 


— The Mikado of Japan, in the month of Novem- 
ber last, released from imprisonment thirty-five na- 
tive Japanese who had been shut up for many months 
because they had embraced Christianity. At about 
the same time, also, Dr. Hepburn, an eminent 





Japanese scholar from the United States, who has 
iong resided in Japan, presented to the mikado an 
elegant copy of the Sacred Scriptures in English, 
which had been given to him for the purpose by the 
American Bible Society. 


— After years of newspaper agitation and legisla- 
tive discussion, Congress has at last abolished the 
franking privilege, with its loads of abuse. Con- 
gressmen will no more send off to constituents tons 
of dreary speeches and uncounted car-loads of lum- 
bersome Patent-office Reports. The mail service 
will be at once relieved of a useless and expensive 
service, and may address itself to serving more per- 
fectly the interests of the country. 


DISTINGUISHED DEAD.—Death has recently been 
busy with distinguished names. In addition to the 
ex-Emperor Napoleon, a sketch of whose career and | 
character we give elsewhere in this number, greater 
and better spirits have taken their departure, a few 
of whose names we record here. 


Edward Lytton Bulwer, Lord Lytton, died in Lon- 
don, January 18th, aged sixty-eight years. He was 
the third and youngest son of the late General Bul- 
wer, and was born in the year 1805. His mother was 
a woman of literary culture, and did much to form 
the mind of her son; and in early life he showed 
those predilections for polite literature which so dis- 
tinguished his subsequent career. Poetry and history 
occupied his leisure hours, even at school; and at 
Cambridge he signalized his precocious talents by 
carrying off the chancellor’s prize-medal with his 
English poem on “Sculpture.” He madé some 
early ventures in literature by the publication of 
“Weeds and Wild-flowers,” a collection of verse, 
and “O'Neal, the Rebel ;” but his first work of any 
pretense was a romance entitled ‘‘ Falkland,” pub- 
lished anonymously in 1827. The next year he gave 
to the world “Pelham,” which, though the critics 
were divided in opinion as to its merits, gave him 


. rank among writers of no ordinary ability. Thus 


began his life of literary toil, which ended only at 
death. It is needless to mention the title of his va- 
rious works, both in prose and verse, in history and 
fiction, in didactics and belles-lettres; but he was 
the author of more than thirty distinct works, His 
style is pregnant with poetry and passion, with wis- 
dom and wit; and whether his fictions were of the 
fashionable or romantic, the sentimental or the his- 
torical order, he was eminently successful in all of 
them ; and much of his poetry will endure as long as 
the language in which he wrote. 

In 1851, having inherited the ancestral seats of 
his mother’s family, he assumed, by royal license, 
her surname; and afterward, when ennobled by pat- 
ent from Queen Victoria, he took the title of Lord 
Lytton. He was, like Lord Byron, some of whose 
characteristics he possessed, unhappily married 
The unfortunate domestic difficulties of each tinged 
the prose of the one as it did the poetry of the other , 
but Lord Lytton did not, therefore, become a cynic 
and a reprobate. He only devoted himself the more 
closely to public life and to literary labor. He wasa 
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frequent contributor to Blackwood’s Magazine, and 
some of the best of his writings originally appeared 
in its pages. 


Ton. and Rev. Baptist Wriothesley Noel died near 
London, January 20, 1873. He was originally a 
clergyman of the Established Church, and one of 
the Chaplains of the Queen. He was born in 1799, 
and was the son of Sir Gerard Noel Noel, Bart., 
by the Baroness Barham, a sister of the Earl 
of Gainsborough. He was educated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and was distinguished, during his 
connection with the establishment, by his labors in 
concert with the London City Mission and kindred 
societies. He subsequently became dissatisfied with 
the connection of the Church and State, and printed 
a volume upon the subject. His examination of the 
rites and ordinances of Christianity led him to em- 
brace the doctrines of the Baptist Church, with 
which communion he connected himself, and became 
a minister and pastor in its service. As a controver- 
sial writer, his best work was probably his “ Letters 
on the Church of Rome,” addressed to Rev. Eman- 
uel Feraut, D. D., caused by a member of his Bible- 
class becoming a pervert to Popery. In this work 
he thoroughly demolishes the whole foundation of 
Romanism. He subsequently published a volume 
of “Sermons,” “Tour in Switzerland,” ‘Christian 
Missions,” and several minor works. Mr. Noel also 
tried his hand at poetry, but without success. 


Mrs. Mary Somerville died in Naples, November 
29, 1872. Our readers may remember, in Our For- 
eign Department for January, a brief extract descrip- 
tive of the late eruptions of Vesuvius, from the Vic- 
toria Magazine, written by her pen. She was born 
December 26, 1780, and at the time of her death 
had nearly completed her ninety-second year. She 
was educated at Musselburgh, near Edinburgh; but 
in her girlhood gave no indications of those talents 
which have since rendered her so famous. She was 
first married to Captain Greig, of the Royal Navy, 
who, delighted with her great aptitude, took pleasure 
in teaching her mathematics and general science. 
Mrs. Somerville’s first husband died shortly after 
her marriage; and in 1812 she was married to Dr. 
Somerville, who, after some years’ medical service, 
held offices at Portsmouth and Chelsea hospitals. 
He died in 1860. Her first work was undertaken by 
the advice of Lord Brougham, and was a summary 
of the “Celestial Mechanics” of Laplace, and pub- 
lished in 1831 under the title of ‘ Mechanism of the 
Heavens.” This was followed by “The Connection 
of the Physical Sciences,” in 1834, and by “ Physical 
Geography,” in 1848. Her wonderful faculties re- 
mained fresh and active to the last, as the article 
which we have mentioned proves. It must have 
been prepared only a few days before her death. 
Probably she was the most profoundly scientific lady 
of this century. 


Sir Fohn Bowring, LL. D., F. R. S., died at Exe- 
ter, England, November 23, 1872, in his eighty-first 
year. He was born at Exeter in 1792, and became 
in early life the political disciple of Jeremy Bentham, 





| 
whose principles he advocated in the Westminster 
Review, of which he was for some years editor, 
After Bentham’s death, he published a collection of 
his works, accompanied by a biography, and did 
much to establish Benthamism, which, under other 
names, is now among the strongest of modern schools, 
His extraordinary linguistic knowledge is testified to 
by his numerous translations from the Russian, Ser- 
vian, Polish, Magyar, Danish, German, Swedish, 
Frisian, Dutch, Esthonian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Icelandic, and other languages. He was also the 
author of many original hymns, poems, and other 
works upon the question of labor, morals, fiscal and 
commercial systems, war, and slavery. He sat in 
Parliament from 1835 to 1837, and from 1841 to 1849, 
and was the author of several incidental reforms. In 
1854, he was knighted and sent to Hong-Kong as 
governor; and in the following year went on a spe- 
cial mission to Siam, and concluded a treaty of com- 
merce with the two kings of that country—a task in 
which several previous negotiators had failed. Dur- 
ing the later years of his life, he was Minister Pleni- 
potentiary and Envoy Extraordinary to the different 
European Courts from the Siamese and Hawaiian 
Governments, on whose behalf he signed treaties of 
amity and commerce with Belgium, Holland, Spain, 
Italy, and Switzerland. His last public employment 
by the British Government was in 1861, when he was 
sent to report on the state of their commercial rela- 
tions with the new Kingdom of Italy. Sir John 
Bowring’s career was one of the widest usefulness ; 
and his great abilities and loftiness of character won 
for him universal admiration and esteem. He re- 
ceived honors and decorations from almost every 
court in Europe, and his memory will long be held 
in reverence by all who had the happiness of know- 
ing him. . 


Sir Donald M’Leod died November 28, 1872, aged 
sixty-two years, and was buried in his family vault at 
Kensal Green. He was born in Assynt, Sutherland- 
shire, in 1810; and after receiving his education at 
Edinburgh, Dulwich, and Haileybury, entered the 
service of the East India Company at the early age 
of eighteen. From the post of assistant magistrate 
he soon rose to that of assistant commissioner. When 
only twenty-two, he distinguished himself by his ef- 
fectual repression of the Thugs and Dacoits ; and after 
that, he rapidly passed through various grades of offi- 
cial life, until, at fifty-five, he found himself Governor 
of the Punjab, the virtual King of the Land of the Five 
Rivers, and was one of the most successful of Indian 
administrators. He was married, in 1854, to Frances 
Mary, the eldest daughter of Sir Robert Montgomery, 
but was left a widower in the following year. He 
was left at Lahore during the Indian mutinies, and 
was created C. B. in 1860, and K. C, S. I. in 1866. 


Edwin Norris, the eminent scholar, author of the 
“Cuneiform Assyrian Dictionary,” died recently in 
London, aged seventy-seven. 


George Catlin, well known for his work entitled 
“Catlin’s Life among the North American Indians,” 
etc., died in Jersey City, Monday, December 23d. 
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Goutemporarg Fiterature, 


ROBERT CARTER, NEW YORK. 
GEORGE E. STEVENS, CINCINNATI. 


Robin Tremayne, a tale of the Marian persecution, 
by Emily Sarah Holt, author of “ Isoult Barry,” and 
other works. This work is hardly a romance; it is 
rather history made romantic. It deals, for the most 
part, with historical names and real characters ; and 
whenever it introduces others, it advises the reader 
in the foot-note that they are fictitious. This is not 
the most satisfactory way of doing. When we read 
history, or what professes to be such, we would rather 
feel a confidence that it was all veracious; and when 
we read fiction we would rather know that it is all 
fiction, and then we receive it for what it is. The 
writer drafts no confidence or sympathy from us by 

- prefacing his tale with “ founded on fact,” or scatter- 
ing at the foot of his pages notes saying, “ This is 
strictly true,” and, “This actually occurred.” ‘The 
story before us carries us back to the days of King 
Edward VI—palmy days for Lutherans, Protestants, 
Gospellers, and “ Hot Gospellers,” as the immediate 
progenitors of the more zealous Puritans were then 
called. King Edward died, and with him the hopes 
of the Reformation in England.» “ Bloody Mary” 
succeeded, and under the joint influence of Cardinal 
Pole, Gardiner, Bonner, and her fanatic husband, 
Philip II of Spain, Popery was restored, the evan- 
gelical and married clergy were deprived, Rogers, 
Latimer, Ridley, Hooper, Cranmer, and hundreds 
of others were roasted alive, and the kingdom ex- 
posed, for a few brief years, to all the horrors cf un- 
hindered Papistry. In style, the book is carried back 
to the dialect of the times it treats of, and requires 
constant reference to a foot-note glossary to be able 
to read it and translate it into modern English. Its 
moral is, that an infallible Popery is unchanged and 
unchangable. It is a warning to the Church of Eng- 
land that, for the last half century, in pursuit of the 
Church idea it has been “like the bird fascinated by 
the serpent, creeping gradually closer to the out- 
stretched arms of the great enchantress,” Every 
year “England yields more and more to Rome.” 
British Catholic is not many removes from Roman 
Catholic. The hope of the nation is not in the semi- 
Romish Church of Henry ‘’III; but now, as for 
three hundred years past, in the despised and op- 
pressed “ Dissenters.” 


The Servant-girl of the Period, is a lively sketch 
of the troubles of Mr. and Mrs. Honeydew, a young 
New York couple who tire of hotel boarding and set 
up housekeeping. Of course the school-bred young 
wife knows no more about housekeeping than a Hot- 
tentot; but she bravely hunts up a “charming” 
house and furnishes it “charmingly,” and then, by 





the aid of the “advertisements,” hunts up a “girl ”— 
a “‘maid of all work”—to begin with; one who was 
“not afraid to work.” All goes well for a while; 
but “Irish Ellen,” the first venture in servant-gal- 
ism, takes advantage of the absence of the “ masther 
and misthress” of the household to get beastly 
drunk ; so that when they returned home at midnight, 
after rapping and ringing till they had roused the 
neighborhood, a policeman breaks in the window for 
them, under the apprehension that the house was in 
possession of burglars. Dismissal and summary 
dismissal, on Sunday morning, not without rough 
words on both sides, was inevitable ; and the couple 
manage their own work for a few days. Then two 
girls were engaged, a cook and chamber-maid, or, 
rather, successive chamber-maids, with various haps 
and mishaps with obstinacy, stupidity, and ignorance. 
They take a cottage at Long Branch for the Sum- 
mer, and the “up-stairs girl” has a visit from some 
“cousins ” from the city, and next morning the silver 
and the girl are missing, and the house robbed and 
ransacked pretty thoroughly. By and by there is a 
baby in the house, and a nurse, and the nurse is as 
disagreeable and unmanageable as the Bridgets be- 
low stairs; and, later on, there is a general row, in 
which cook, nurse, and chamber-maid come to a 
general engagement in the mistress’s own sitting- 
room. The inevitable “mother-in-law” is almost as 
great a nuisance to the husband as the servants were 
the plagues of the life of his wife. So, after a twelve- 
months’ experience in housekeeping they break up, 
not to return to hotel-boarding, but to hire furnished 
apartments on Fifth Avenue, and have their meals 
sent in hot from a neighboring restaurant—a symp- 
tom that servant-gal-ism is about to drive Americans 
to the Parisian mode of hiring apartments to live and 
sleep in, and taking their meals at cafés and restau- 
rants. The author’s doggerel appeal in rhyme to 
servant-girls will not cure the evil. Machinery must 
do part of our domestic work, part must be put out 
of the house to do, and the rest we must fain do 
with our own hands. 


The White Rabbit is one of the series called the 
“Kitty and Lulu” books, by Joanna H. Mathews. 
We are waiting most anxiously for Kitty to get old 
enough to talk decent English or die. She professes 
to be four years old, and yet talks like an eighteen- 
months old baby. How long is this stuff to continue? 
What on earth can readers, especially children, 
make out of such caricatures of English words as 
“ dafs,” “sint,” “ poserhanser,” “ muts,” “ payahall,” 
“chache,” “jatindebots,” “tiss,” “solly,” “stit,” 
“deat,” “‘wintin,” “daved,” “ sudar,” “ heffis,” “ pit- 
ser,” “astin,” “ pasent,” “lobiley,” “ hepple,” “un- 
tompertat,” “ hedik,” and so on, by the dozen and 
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hundred? Will authors please stop writing and 
publishers stop printing such wretched burlesque, 
and oblige parents who have children to educate, and 
wish them to be inducted into decent English, and 
not into baby twaddle. 


BILLE REVISION seems now fully determined on. 
It is in the hands of a committee of competent 
scholars, European and American, The design is to 
make just as few alterations in the revised text as 
possible. There are errors in grammar and errors 
in sense, resulting in part from the limited knowl- 
edge and facilities at the command of King James’s 
translators two hundred and fifty years ago. Obso- 
lete words and phrases are to be replaced by modern 
and well-known expressions. Chapters and verses 
ought to be subordinated to arrangement in para- 
graphs according to the sense. Hebrew verse should 
be printed in parallelisms, and quotations from the 
Old Testament should be indicated as such in the 
New, as they are in the Greek and German Testa- 
ments. Three works were issued in England on the 
subject of revision, presenting an exhaustive view of 
the whole subject. 1. Dr. J. B. Lightfoot, Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 2. Dr. 
Trench, Archbishop of Dublin. 3. Dr. Ellicott, 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. These three 
learned treatises the Harpers have combined in one 
elegant volume, which every one who wishes to un- 
derstand thoroughly the reasons for revision, who 
have been selected to revise, and the modes they 
propose, will do well to possess, 


MANY of the authors on Natural History and 
Natural Science write in most romantic and attract- 
ive style. This is remarkably the case with Elisée 
Reclus on the Ocean, Atmosphere, and Life, published 
by the Harpers—a most fascinating and instructive 
treatise on the ocean, currents, tides, air, and winds, 
clouds and rains, climates; the earth, its flora and 
fauna, and man. 


Little Hodge, \ike its popular predecessor and 
counterpart, “Ginx’s Baby,” is a novel, portraying 
that which has been so often portrayed in romances, 
essays, reports, stump-speeches, and parliamentary 
orations—the terrible condition of the English poor, 
and the terrible grinding of a superannuated social 
system to which the eyes of men are being slowly 
opened, and to which remedies have already begun 
to be applied. “Ginx’s Baby” and “ Little Hodge” 
are novels written for a purpose, like Madame Trol- 
lope’s “ Michael Armstrong,” or Mrs. Stowe’s “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” In this story, a puny infant becomes 
the instrument of stirring the kingdom, and effecting 
great, thorough, and lasting reforms, The story is at 
first tragic, and oppresses the spirits like Victor 
Hugo’s “ Misérables,” but lights up at last. The 
author is Edward Jenkins, a British barrister, born 
in India, educated in Canada and Pennsylvania—a 
reform politician, and an hitherto unsuccessful can- 
didate for the British Parliament. The popularity 
of “ Ginx’s Baby” was unbounded. “ Little Hodge” 
will be as extensively read, and, as “ Uncle Tom’s 





| Cabin” was, amid alternate laughter and tears, 


Dodd & Mead, and Robert Clarke & Co, 


His Level Best, and other stories—Edward E. Hale 
author, James R. Osgood & Co., publishers—are 
capital reading. Entertainment and instruction go 
hand in hand in these sketches. The first one shows 
the folly of sacrificing time, health, and fortune to 
the multitudinous engagements and benevolences of 
modern society. Mr. Hale has the power of Daniel 
De Foe in inventing and filling in little incidents in 
such a natural manner as to render improbabilities 
probable. Californians will owe him a debt of grati- 
tude for finding the name of their State in a romance, 
“ Esplandian,” published in Spain in 1510, less than 
twenty years after the discovery of America, and 
before the era of the Lutheran Reformation. “The 
Modern Sindbad ” is a rich and deserved caricature of 
tourists who make flying railroad excursions through 
a country, and publish to the world the results of 
their observations. 


General Minutes for 1872.—A little ingenuity in 
arrangement has brought Volume XIV back to the 
size from which Volume XIII was so awkwardly 
expanded as to set it at odds with all its predeces- 
sors, and thus to disfigure the whole set. The 
amount of statistical information is simply immense. 
The lists of living ministers are given in beautifully 
clear, open, readable type. Condensation is becom- 
ing an inevitable necessity. Why not bring hydraulic 
pressure to bear on the obituaries, of which there are 
over thirty pages in 1872? Wesley’s pen would have 
condensed these dreary wastes of obituary platitude 
into sparkling notices, as brief as telegrams. 


Joun Cuurcu & Co. have printed in good style 
Handel’s celebrated Dettingen Te Deum, Novello’s 
Edition, written in honor of the victory of the English 
over the French at the village of Dettingen, in Ba- 
varia, June 24, 1743, the last battle in which a king 
of England appeared in person on the field. The 
Hessians and Hanoverians defeated the French under 
Marshal Noailles. This splendid 72 Deum, written 
by Handel at the height of his fame, is to be sung at 
the Cincinnati Musical Festival in May next. 


OnE of the nicest little things that has come to 
our table this month is Robert Clarke & Co’s. Family 
Expense Book, a blank for the use of ladies and 
housekeepers generally. If you want to know where 
the money goes, buy one of these little calendars 
with months, days, columns for board, fuel and 
lights, provisions, dry goods, railroad fares, chari- 
ties, taxes, laundry, amusements, and totals, and keep 
your accounts. The soul of true economy, and the 
foundation of fortune, is arithmetic. 


The Revivalist, a collection of popular melodies 
for conference and camp-meeting use, by Joseph 
Hillman, of Troy, New York, numbers nearly six 
hundred tunes, choruses, and hymns, about one-half 
of which are selections from our standard Hymn- 
book. 


Matthew Frost, Carrier ; or, Little Snowdrop’s Mis- 
sion: a good children’s story, by Emma Marshall. 
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Out Hetter-Bag, 


A SocItAL Cr1IME.—I fear you will find the Letter- 
bag of the LapigEs’ REposiTORY troublesome before 
the close of the year. I am an old subscriber for 
this excellent magazine, and you will not be sur- 
prised to hear that I love its queenly pages. I 
hardly expect to write any thing worthy of your 
notice. I am a woman, and am destined to remain 
one while I live! I have no special desire for polit- 
ical privileges, but I do wish that the crying evil of 
our land could be subdued ; and if I had a voice in 
politics, I would do my best to put down every saloon 
and rum-shop in the land. It would be very gratify- 
ing to be able, by writing, to create a strong public 
sentiment against the use of distilled liquors as a 
beverage. Moral suasion seems to have had its day. 
Men in office do but little to restrain intemperance, 
becatise they love to drink wine or rum themselves, 
or because they want the votes of them that do. 
When men sell their votes for drink, it does not take 
a great amount of wit to see that they are reckless 
of the consequences, and do not realize the respon- 
sibilities of life as they should. When men will do 
nothing, or do only wrong, comes the question : What 
shall woman do? How shall she act? Can she sit 
down, with folded hands, and see her husband, her 
brother, her father, and her son, not only ruined in 
this life, but ruined for the life to come? What can 
she do? She may not sit down idle; she must act 
in some way. She must rise in her might, and help to 
put down this gigantic evil, that desolates our homes, 
and makes them more sorrowful than even death can 
make them. Many of the inmates of those places 
called “homes” have, in other days, known the 
light and joy of Christian households. Many a ten- 
derly reared girl has not only seen the object of her 
tender, youthful love ruined by the demon alcohol, 
but she has seen her children become beggars and 
herself an outcast in society, and, without sufficient 
strength of mind or body, has fallen into an untimely 
grave, leaving her children motherless!} Who can 
fill the place of the mother? Others, unable to 
stand against this terrible tide of evil, have done 
worse than to die. Does not God see and know all 
this? Is there not a time when judgment will not 
slumber? To some, the Church is forbidden by 
so-called husbands, lest comfort should come to 
the wounded heart. The wife must walk in that 
particular way that shall please her husband; no 
matter what she may regard right or wrong, she 
must submit her will to the will of another. This 
picture will seem overdrawn to some who have never 
left Christian homes—the homes of childhood and 
happy days. But it is true that there is a class of 
women in our land who are little better off than 
slaves. They are not heathen; they are not the 
willing slaves of man or of sin; but they are the, 





slaves of both, and are dying day by day for want 
of love and sympathy at home. They demand the 
love, the prayers, the sympathy of Christians every- 
where. May God hear the cry of these more than 
widows, these more than orphans, and redeem our 
land from intemperance and its kindred sins! These 
thoughts have been burning on my soul and strug- 
gling in my heart for expression. They have at last 
found themselves on paper, and are at your disposal. 
° M. A. 


THOUGHTS ON DRESS—NOT MR. WESLEY’S. 


“*The indigent world might be clothed from the trimmings 
of the vain.’’—GOLDSMITH. 


“ Is IT ed 


Sister, mother, wife, or maid, 
Hast thou e’er the value weighed 
Of the decorative care 

Spent to make thy person fair? 
‘Thou, that call’st thyself a child 
Of the Savior meek and mild, 
‘Yhink’st thou ‘how his poor might be 
Comforted and blest by thee, 
Would thy self-indulgent heart 
Choose the self-denying part, 

On the garniture of dress 
Lavishing a little less? 


O! but it is hard—you say— 
‘Things like these to cast away ! 
If the heart be my chief care, 
Can it matter what I wear? 


Yes: for if, with earnest mind, 
Purpose true, and feelings kind, 
Something thou would’st spare and gain 
From “ the trimmings of the vain,” 
Gathering round thy form and face 
Less of bugle, bead, and lace,— 

Ah! what precious store might rise 
Ev’en from this small sacrifice ! 

‘That, which scarcely counts on such, 
Given to Charity, were much. 

It might make the suffering glad, 

Send them from thee warmed and clad: 
While there ’s nothing lost to thee, 
Save a little vanity! 


Form and color—true—are nought : 
But the time, the pains, the thouglit, 
And the money thou dost spend 

All for an unworthy end— 

If the heart were ‘‘all thy care ’— 


Conscience surely could not bear. 
Which is nobler, then—to take 
Christian ground for conscience’ sake? 
Or to tread the beaten way, 

Decking this poor earthly clay 

All in Fashion’s frippery, 

Lest thou shouldst “peculiar ”’ be? 


As my heart within me burned, 
‘Thus to speak my bosom yearned ; 
Haply, had I silent been, 
Utter silence had been sin. 
A. W. M. 
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Sick REveRIEs.—I am restless to-day—longing 
for the soft, mild air of Spring. Hope is excited 
with the thought that the pleasant weather will bring 
strength to my lungs and vigor to my body, and that 
this wearing cough will flee away. 

My husband has much care in his business ; and 
this poor heart wants to help him; but hands and 
feet are idle, and of what use am I? “ Look at ‘the 
snow, the beautiful snow ;’ it is falling, now, in all its 
purity,” was whispered to my mind ; yet the clouds 
are gray and leaden from whence it comes. It covers 
the fields of grain, warms and protects them from 
the wintery blast, thus securing “seed to the sower 
and bread to the eater.” And canst not thou, though 
thy sky be dark, give words and acts that may fall 
gently as the snow, reflecting light and joy, and 
nourishing and sustaining desponding hearts around 
thee? The lesson is good. May I profit by it! 

B. 


“Gates AJAR.”—I was reading in the April num- 
ber, 1872, of the REPOSITORY, a critique on the article, 
“Gates Ajar,” with its erroneous ideas, and another 
that seemed to me about as wrong as “Gates Ajar”— 
the “ Lazy Winds of Kansas.” I have been in Kan- 
sas, with all its charms, at all seasons of the year; 
but I should never have thought of such a thing as 
“lazy winds.” As well might the wild waves of the 
Atlantic, lashing the shore in their maddest fury, be 
called lazy! 

The little book, “Gates Ajar,” is interesting in its 
way; but there are very many strange ideas of 
heaven in it. Would it not be as well for us, when 
thinking or talking of heaven, to remember the de- 
scriptions of the beloved St. John? I have often 
thought of them and the language he used, and never 
was inspiration brought more forcibly to my mind 
than when my long-wished-for desire was gratified on 
one of those long war-marches in the South. Stand- 
ing on top of a mountain, viewing the fertile valleys 
and habitations beneath, far and wide, I realized that 
eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it en- 
tered into the heart of man to conceive the things 
God has laid up in store for them that love him. 

j. B 


Brrp Critiqve.—In the October number of the 
Reposirory, there is an article written by a cor- 
respondent of the Pomeroy Telegraph, upon the hab- 
its of our Summer bluebird. 

My observations of the habits of that bird are 
very different from his. He says, at the approach of 
Winter it goes south, even so far as tne tropics, and 
there winters, returning as early as March; in some 
instances remaining in Ohio all Winter. I think he 
can not find any one who has seen the bird in the 
South during our Winter months ; at least, upon in- 
quiry I do not find any one who has. Still further, 
I think he has not traveled much about the country 
during the Winter, or he would not have written as 
he did about the bird. 

The last twenty-eight years, spent in riding about 
the country most of the Winter, have given me a 
very good opportunity to study the habits of our 





birds, of which I am very fond. Our Summer blue. 
bird remains with us all Winter. If the Winter js 
severe—thermometer not higher than twenty degrees 
above zero—the bird does not appear, but lies dor- 
mant during the cold weather. But let the thermom- 
eter rise to ten or twenty degrees above freezing, and 
then see how quickly the bluebird will show itself, 
Not longer ago than mid-January quite a number 
of them were flying about; and such is the case 
every Winter. Moreover, in proof that I am correct, 
I will state that wood-choppers have told me that 
they found them in hollow trees, which they have cut 
down, alive, but quite torpid. 

If the correspondent of the Zé/egraph has any 
better account than this of the habits of the bird, I 
would like to hear from him. One word as to the 
“carpenter of the woods,” commonly called the 
woodpecker. This bird also stays with us all Win- 
ter; but takes care to make his quarters where there 
are beech-nuts, and as soon as there comes a warm 
day, he is out gathering nuts to keep him from starv- 
ing. I will close with the following question: What 
becomes of the swallows, martins, pewits, and king- 
birds during the Winter? J. A. B. 


GoLpEN Hours.—It is astonishing to me that 
Christian parents will persist in taking magazines 
and papers of a questionable character for their chil- 
dren, simply because they are not quite so high in 
price as the Go/den Hours. And another strange thing 
is, that so good a paper as the Sunday-school Times 
will use such language as this, in speaking of a cer- 
tain childrens’ magazine; namely, “The best chil- 
dren’s magazine published.” Seeing this notice, I 
sent for a sample copy for examination. I found it 
much inferior to the Golden Hours in many respects. 
In the first place, the amount of reading matter was 
only about half of that of the Golden Hours, the 
illustrations not nearly so good; in fact, its whole 
make-up is far inferior to our own children’s mag- 
azine. 

In getting subscribers for our periodicals, I put 
the Golden Hours as among the best of all our most 
excellent publications. I am greatly interested in 
reading it myself, and get many a happy thought for 
future use when talking to our Sunday-school. I 
have taken the Golden Hours from its commence- 
ment, and shall continue doing so while it continues 
so full of good and instructive reading. I make a 
circulating library of them, by keeping them going 
from house to house among the children, J. A. L. 


ENCOURAGING.—The REposirory is one of my 
most intimate friends. It is my daily companion; 
and I feel assured that our association together is 
not only a source of innocent enjoyment to me; but 
also the means of constant improvement in many 
respects. I can but express my regrets at hearing 
you speak of discontinuing the wood-plates. I have 
always thought them a very attractive feature of the 
REposirory, and have, through them alone, gained 
many beautiful and elevating ideas. If it were not 
useless, I should beg that they might remain, 

, E. E. G. 
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Kiitor’s Gable, 


INDEX EXxPURGATORIUS.—The “pope,” “ papa,” 
«father ” of the Roman Church, keeps his infallible 
eye on all his hundred and fifty million children, and, 
holding them to be always children, ever in a child- 
state—simple, foolish, liable to stray, ignorant of what 
is good and what is evil, what is right and what is 
wrong—the old petticoated and night-capped nurse 
of the Vatican pats them on the back, tells them 
what to eat and what not to eat, when to eat and 
when to refrain from eating, what books to read and 
what to abstain from reading. He shuts up God’s 
Word for fear his grown-up babies won’t understand 
what Gud says, and puts before their eyes pictures 
and images and symbols, object-teaching to an infant- 
class, and puts into their hands missals and picture- 
books, and the simplified a, b, c of religion, all 
properly annotated and excerpted. He and his car- 
dinals keep an eye on the books raining from the 
press in this printing age, and they annually make 
out a list of publications which the faithful are for- 
bidden to read, and this list is called the Index 
Expurgatorius. Protestant pens have kept these 
Arguses pretty busy, and have lengthened the list 
considerably during the last three centuries. So 
many good books have got into this Index, because 
they did not tally with Romanism and its supersti- 
tions, that it has come to be considered quite an 
honor to be thus ostracised, on the principle that 
what the devil hates is pretty sure to be good, and 
that the curses of the bad are less suspicious than 
their expressions of good-will. 

The principle of the Index Expurgatorius is a 
good one. While children are young, and not capa- 
ble of judging for themselves, parents should exercise 
a careful, thorough, and judicious supervision of 
their reading. Ifa parent says this book, this news- 
paper, this passage, is not fit for you to read, chil- 
dren should be taught to respect the parental judg- 
ment, and leave the prohibited matter untouched. 


THE EPISCOPAL PORTRAIT-GALLERY, ever enlarg- 
ing, receives, in our judgment, a fine accession in 
the subscription picture of Agents Nelson & Phillips. 
The thirteen portraits are life-like and characteristic. 
The indorsements of the bishops do not come with 
the picture. It seems to us a sad comment on the 
intelligence of the age, that you must bribe its cu- 
pidity in behalf of its intelligence, and that great 
names must be used as advertisements to sell pic- 
tures, which are themselves put forward (gift-enter- 
prise fashion) to help sell wares that fail to command 
customers by their intrinsic merits. In the picture 
line, as in some others, our revered superintendents 
are, no doubt, pitiably persecuted. If they venture 
remarks on their own good looks—something par- 
donable in a woman, but always hazardous in a 





man—these harmless confidences get into the papers, 
and become advertisements, and make the commen- 
dations of competing publishers read very much like 
those of rival venders of ink and hair-dyes—“ the 
only true likness extant,” “the only authorized,” 
“no other genuine,” “all others caricatures,” “the 
best picture out,” “can’t be beat.” 

Bishop George would never have his portrait 
taken. “If I were to,” he said, “it would be en- 
graved and hung in some good brother’s parlor, and 
by and by the good brother would fail in business or 
die, and his effects would be put up for public sale, 
and the voluble auctioneer would come across me in 
a pile of household trumpery, and, as he held me 
suspended by thumb and finger, he would cry: 
‘Now, gentlemen! here’s your chance! your only 
chance! perhaps your last chance ! to buy a bishop! 
How much am I bid for a bishop? twelve-and-a-half 
cents for a bishop! only a York shilling for a Meth- 
odist bishop! Do I hear any more? Going! going! 
gone! only twelve-and-a-half cents—dog-cheap— 
for a Methodist bishop !’” 

Bishop George was singular in his notions, and an 
exception, in this particular, to the general run of 
mankind. It is pleasant to have pictures of friends, 
and few of us are so homely as not to risk cracking 
the glass when we send particular ugliness through 
the camera-lens, on to the collodion plate within. It 
is pleasant to have the light-and-shadow representa- 
tions of our chief ministers to look upon. Sad, also, 
to reflect that, one after another, the occupants of 
these circlets will drop away, and that, after a few 
brief years, these pictured ovals will be only memen- 
toes of the dead. 


MEDIOCRITY.—First-class preachers and first-class 
articles, a bishop or an editor knows instantly what 
to do with. Decidedly poor contributions, like de- 
cidedly poor material for pulpit and pastorate, also 
settle their own fate without much editorial or epis- 
copal trouble. Worthless material is easily disposed 
of; it is the goodish to middling that calls for study, 
causes anxiety and hesitation, and makes the chief 
trouble—that class of men and ideas that are hardly 
good enough for first-class places, and yet evidently 
too good to be thrown aside contemptuously. As 
the great majority of us—preachers and writers, like 
the great mass of mankind—belong to this average 
respectable middle class, in disposing of us and our 
productions, what a time bishops and editors must 
have of it! 


Z1on’s HERALD.—This pioneer of Methodist jour- 
nals in America is fifty years old this year (Dr. Wise 
says forty), and has duly celebrated its semi-centennial. 
It has left the quarto form just as the Mew York 
Independent has assumed it, none too soon for its 
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Rhode Island subscribers, who would have needed 
annexation of neighboring territory, if the sheet, 
already as big as a bed-blanket, had taken the con- 
ceit to add a few more columns to its unwieldy 
pages. The Herald has an able editor in Dr. Pierce, 
and comes to us full of meat and marrow sufficiently 
spiced. 


Dr. Lore, editor of the Northern Advocate, is 
hard on novelists and novels. Hear him: “ We do 
not hold novelists in very high estimate. We do not 
believe that, as a class, they are a benefit to the lit- 
erature, the thought, the morality, or the religion of 
the age. On the contrary, we believe they breathe 
mildew on all these interests. It is very seldom that 
a religious man turns novelist; and for an irreligious 
novelist to attempt a true representation of religion, 
is such an absurdity as must end in caricature, 
more or Jess gross. And the religious novelist, if 
such there be, who introduces religion into his fiction, 
as a rule must caricature it, or sacrifice his success 
as a novelist. That ‘good time coming’ has not yet 
arrived, when the religion of the despised Nazarene 
can be sugared over by novelists, and made accepta- 
ble to novel-readers. Novels are never read for 
their religion, nor theaters attended to hear sermons 
on morality.” 

Rev. R. H. Howard, of the New England Confer- 
ence, is of the directly opposite way of thinking. 
He says: “If we are to have stories—and the fact 
can not be disguised that the people will have them— 
let us have a religious element in them. In other 
words, let some of the characters—the more promi- 
nent ones—be religious, or at least flavored with re- 
ligion, ‘religiously inclined.’ It is a sad fact that 
many of our professed authors of fiction steer as 
wide of every thing redolent of piety or religion as 
certain fowls of the air do of gunpowder. Until the 
coming of Dr. Edward Eggleston, Dr. Holland was 
about the only American author who had the courage 
to let Christianity, frankly and undisguisedly, into his 
novels and essays. And I suspect that it is largely 
on this very account that our would-be autocrats of 
literary criticism have affected such a contempt of 
him as an author. Now, then, if Dr. Eggleston has 
had the courage, in the face of all this implacable 
Greek bitterness, grinning its hatred of the Gospel 
from almost every high seat in literature, not only 
to introduce the religious element, but a distinct- 
ively Christian element, and even to make the in- 
terest of his whole story to turn on this element, 
he is, so far, to be specially and warmly com- 
mended.” 


Rev. F. S. Cassapy died in Baltimore, 21st of 
November last, in great peace. He requested, prior 
to his death, that, as he had-been for twenty years 
an occasional contributor to the REPOSITORY, a brief 
notice of his death might appear in that journal. 

Brother Cassady was in his forty-sixth year at 
time of death; joined Baltimore Conference in the 
Spring of 1850; closed his active ministry at South 
Baltimore Station 1872; and received then a super- 
annuated relation. In all his fields of toil, he was 





greatly loved and actively useful. His sickness was 
of months’ duration ; consumption the disease. He 
was buried from the Monument-street Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and Drs. L. F. Morgan and J. §, 
Deale, and Revs. A. S. Hank and William Harden, 
officiated. He sleeps in Greenmount Cemetery, 
awaiting the resurrection of the just. 
WILLIAM HARDEN, 


THE SEASONS, as they “roll,” bring their inspira- 
tions to poets and poetical writers. Some of these 
reflections are worth printing; but for the editors of 
monthlies they are apt to be most unseasonable, for 
the reason that they come to them out of season, 
Magazines are prepared two months beforehand, and 
sent to press a full month before they are issued, 
Hence, “Odes to the Fourth of July” must be on 
hand in April, three months before the inspiration of 
the “glorious ” begins to tingle in the poetical veins, 
“Christmas Hymns” are two months too late by the 
first of December, and “ New-Year’s Songs” proper 
will lap on to the vernal equinox. No way is left but 
for poets to anticipate the regular seasons, to try 
hot-house cultivation, and substitute artificial fevers 
for genuine sun-heat, or else to keep their produc- 
tions for a twelve-month, or, rather, for nine months 
(Pope says “nine years”); so that “robins” and 
“roses” shall not twitter and blow amid January 
snow-banks, or Santa Claus and New-Year delay 
their greetings till July. 


PostaL Carps.—The English system of postal 
cards is about to be introduced into this country. It 
is a serious thing, now, to write the briefest letters, 
One must have at least five things—paper, pen, ink, 
envelope, and stamp. In May next, the Postmaster- 
General will furnish post-offices with stamped cards, 
“one cent,” on one side of which you write, with pen 
or pencil, the address of the person you wish to 
write to, and on the other your message. It is open, 
and any body can read what you have written ; but, 
in nine cases in ten, the reader will be none the wiser 
for that which will be perfectly intelligible to the 
person addressed. These cards will doubtless be 
used by the million, and will supersede half the 
letter-writing ; thus relieving the mail, cheapening 
postage, and multiplying facilities for intercourse: 
It is an experiment ; and, like any other experiment, 
is liable to failure from unforeseen causes. But it is 
well worth trying, and our progressive Postmaster- 
General Creswell means to try it. 


“EIGHT LINES WANTED to fill out the column, 
sir,” says the murky Mercury of the type-setter’s 
case. “Eight lines, alas! what author can get an 
idea into the compass of eight lines? Prose or poe- 
try?” “Poetry, sir”? “Poetry! worse and worse. 
No poet, except Charles Wesley, and he only on his 
death-bed, 


‘In age and feebleness extreme,’ 


ever got clear of the muse without venting a dozen 
to a hundred stanzas.” Forty pieces of “ poetry” in 
the pigeon-hole, and neyer an eight-line scrap! Con. 
dense, ye wielders of the steel-nib, condense ! 
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